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A TRIFLE. 


BY RIOHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





Sister of ours, child o’ th’ flowers, 
With the dews of thy Maytime still wet, 
Fair Julia, our dear Juliet, 
Graced of the days and the hours, 
Watched over by allthe high Powers, 
My best one, my own, 
Queen on my throne, 
The song I am singing is thine, 
O, sister and daughter of mine! 
Let thy soft eyes incline 
To where in the darkness I pine. 
Singing right out of my heart 
And not through the cold lips of art, 
I kiss thee, my sweet, 
Thy hands and thy feet-—— 
All—all that is Thee! 
Bostow of thy large love a little on me! 
New Yours City. 
cil iiaibiaagiis 


“IF YOU WERE HERE!” 


BY LOUISE OHANDLER MOULTON. 





Ir you were here, or I were there, 
Then would I find the season fair. 
How blissfully the day would rise, 
How blue would be the summer skies ; 
And all the world a smile would wear. 


What pleasant things we two would share, 
By what green paths we two would fare, 
How sweet would be each day’s surprise 
If you were here! 


But now my-.joy is otherwhere— 
Each day’s a burden that I bear— 
And Pleasure mocks at me and flics, 
And Pain stands by my side and sighs; 
And yet I know skies would be fair , 
If you were here! 
Boston, Mass. 


in 
——_ 


CROWNED. 


BY BR. K. MUNKITTRICK. 








A WREATH all sere and withered 
Upon achild’s grave lay ; 

The snow, like its once bright immortelles, 
Bloomed on it one chill day. 


And then a cheery sunbeam 
Across the snow-flower stole ; 
And over the little dreamer’s head 

Glimmered an aureole. 


New York City. 
cians _— " 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. . 


BY NEWMAN HALL. 





Nor in halls of regal splendor, 
Not to princes of the earth, 
Did the herald angels render 
Tidings of their Monarch’s birth ; 
Not to statesman, priest, or sage, 
They proclaimed the golden age ; 
*Twas the poor man’s heritage— 
For on shepherds lowly, 
Burst the anthem holy— 
In excelsis gloria, 
Et in terra pax! 


Not by worldly wealth or wisdom, 
Not by power of law, or sword ; 

But by service to win freedom, 
And by sorrow bliss afford ; 

Born to poverty and pain, 

Born to die and thus to reign, 

Rescuing man from Satan's chain— 
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Jesus now rules o’er us; 
Swell the joyful chorus— 
In excelsis g’oria, 

Et in terra pax! 


Glory be to God in Heaven ; 
Peace on earth, good will to men! 
In the highest, praise be given! 
Angels! strike your harps again. 
Justice has on Mercy smiled, 
God and men are reconciled 
Through Emmanuel, new-born child. 
Blend we then our voices! 
Earth with Heaven rejoices— 
In excelsis gloria, 
Et in terra paz! 


Bid the new-born Monarch welcome, 
Pay him homage every heart! 

Hallelujah! let his kingdom 
Swiftly spread in every part. 

War and bloodshed then shall cease, 

Selfishness its slaves release, 

Love shall reign, and white-robed peace ; 
Then, from earth as Heaven, 
Praise shall aye be given— 

In excelsis gloria, 
Et in terra pax! 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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SERVIA AND BULGARIA. 


BY RALPH ALWIN, 











As Isit here at my desk to address these 
lines to you, the sound of cannon, beating 
in upon the shores of the Danube and the 
Morava, tells that the struggle between 
these two small states has begun in earn- 
est. After many years of residence among 
these peoples of Turkey, after having 
watched with deep interest their attempts 
to free themselves from the Turkish yoke, 
how discouraging, how humiliating, it is to 
find that the hour of trial has sounded out 
a note of discord, and that all Servia can 
offer to self-united Bulgaria, as an index of 
her feelings, is a bared saber! 

The autumnal fogs, as they depart from 
the Danube Valley, will be replaced by the 
smoke of hostile cannon; and the winter 
snow, as it lies pure and white upon the 
Balkan sides, fresh from the hand of God, 
will be deeply dyed by the blood of man 
by his brother shed. 

The boasted Christianity of some of 
these states has proved as unreal as the 
policy, which Servia is t»-day pursuing, is 
mean and small. While to you in New 
York this problem has little more to call 
for interest than the fact that it is in the 
course of the unfolding of the scroll on 
which the history of the world is written, 
to us here it is a burning question, enlist- 
ing all our sympatky and engrossing most 
of our attention. A just appreciation of 
the causes which have led to this action 
on the part of Servia—for distinctly she 
has been the aggressor—will lead to our 
sympathizing with the side on which is the 
right; and I shall briefly attempt to place 
these causes fairly before you. 

For some years, much to the apprehen- 
sion of Austrian politicians, Servia was the 
ready and, to a certain extent, able agent of 
Russia to foment trouble in what is called 
the Balkan Peninsula. She, at the order of 
the Czar, entered into the struggle which, 
in conjunction with that raging in other 
parts of Turkey, did so much to shatter 
the power of the Ottoman Empire previous 
to the heavy blow dealt it by the Russo- 
Turkish War. She again, in the larger war, 
threw in her lot with that of the winning 
side, so as to be ‘‘in at the death” with her 
claims already formulated. 

Russian views, up to this poiut, were Ser- 
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vian views, and, on the whole, Servia may 
not say that she did not profit by them fully 
as much as politically did her unscru- 
pulous principal. 

But, after the the Beriin Conference, a 
change came over the policy of Servia. It 
was not rapid; but it bas from that time 
been steady, and its effects were the most 
plainly marked by the attitude Servia as- 
sumed when the news of the Bulgarian 
Union reached Vienna and Belgrade. 

While Servia was acting as the Russian 
agent, there was not complete unanimity at 
home as to the advisability of this Russian 
Alliance. A party had sprung up and was 
growing, which held that a closer union 
with Austria was the most useful and 
profitable aim to be given to Servian for- 
eign policy. The foremost man of this 
school is the present foreign minister of 
Servia, M. Garachanine. He has led his 
party on to power, and we shall see how 
events have helped him. 

The claims of Servia to enlargement, put 
forward at the Berlin Conference, were but 
feebly supported by Russia. The greater 
power felt that, had Servia entered upon 
the struggle earlier, she would have been 
of far more use, would have prevented not 
a few of the checks Russia sustained. The 
rivalry between Servia and Bulgaria was 
also put to the foreground, so that there 
should be no chance of a firm friendship 
between the two little states; a friendship 
which Russia felt would be the most sub- 
stantial obstacle in the way of her Balkan 
policy. Further, the rise of Austrian influ- 
ence at Belgrade was known to Russia; and 
she had to decide upon which of the two 
she would ‘‘cultivate’—Servia or Bul- 
garia. She quietly let Servia slip into the 
arms of Austria, knowing well how dis- 
turbed a slumber the little one would have 
there. 

The agitation for Bulgarian union was 
the lever by which to move the Balkans 
out of any repose which might come to 
them, and the threat of supporting any 
Servian claim was to be the means of ren- 
dering Bulgaria obedient. There is one 
other point which is of importance as 
showing why Russia let Servia become 
Austrian so easily. As the line around the 
Turk was closer drawn at Berlin, Servia 
fell out of the immediate line of Russian 
intrigue. A semi-independent state, nearer 
Constantinople, and on the Balkan’s side, 
had sprung up; and it was this state, in 
which Russian influence must be supreme, 
Russia had to watch. 

To Vienna close ties with Belgrade have 
an enticing appearance; for, in any large 
struggle with either of her giant neighbors, 
Servia might cause Austria immense 
trouble on her Southern frontier. 

Decidedly this Austrian alliance has sent 
Servia into Bulgaria; yet it is Russia and 
not Austria who hasdoneit. This state- 
ment will gather plainness from what fol- 
lows. 

When the Bulgarian Union took place, 
Austria, overcome by surprise, saw with 
terror a heavy blow dealt by Russia at her 
policy in the Balkan Peninsula. Her first 
thought was how she might thwart this 
new development; and she grasped at the 
Servian straw floating on the troubled po- 
litical waters of Europe. Servia was urged 
onward. If Bulgaria and Rumelia united, 
Servia must have ‘‘ compensation.” We 
may all well ask why? 

Rather than open up the Eastern Ques- 
tion, with its hosts of attendant dangers, 





Europe, it was argued at Vienna, would 
decide upor the status guo for Rumelia to 
cancel the Servian claim; and thus would 
Russia have weakened instead of strength- 
ened her influence in the Balkans. Also 
thus would Austria have ridden roughshod 
over the Russian scheme. 

As the true story of the Balkan move- 
ment came out, to the great mortification 
of Austria, it was found that not oniy was 
this not a Russian move, but that it was 
decidedly distastetul to St. Petersburg. 
The Austrian hand had been rashly ex- 
posed to Rusvia, peering over her shoulder. 
Austria then attempted, by all her influ- 
ence at Belgrade, to arrest Servian move- 
ments; but the ball had rolled beyond her 
power to stop it. 

The attitude assumed by England sur- 
prised and angered Russia. She found her 
tirades aguinst Prince and people fell fruit- 
less in the ears of the Western Powers. 
She saw that the German support to her 
schemes was not absolutely sincere, and 
that her only chance of approaching her 
desires was to take the last card of Austria, 
and to play it. That she has done; for 
her advice at Belgrade has not been to 
await events. She has helped Servia into 
Bulgaria to satisfy the personal grudge 
of the Czar against the Prince; to punish 
the independent spirit of the people, and tc 
cross the Western Powers in their policy; 
as well as to attempt the re-establishment 
of the influence which, by carelessness and 
error, she has Jost. 

Servia, laboring under a false and subtly 
Stimulated excitement, and inspired by 
instinctive jealousy, has set the Balkans on 
fire. 

The “spontancous and tolerably unani- 
mous expression of the Rumeliotes as to 
how they would like to be governed,” has 
brought trouble upon them; but we have 
confidence that Bulgaria united will meet 
the question squarely, even if not success- 
fully. 

Turkey can even now, by granting the 
Rumelian Union, do away with any claims 
of Servia and Greece. She can, pursuing 
her best interest, unite with Bulgaria, and 
stand in a firm position to meet attacks 
either from the North or the South. Will 
she to-day, any more than at any other 
time during the last decade, see her own 
interest? This is the question, which may 
still be answered in a safe manner if Tur- 
key is wise. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 


——s 


THE MESSIANIC KING. 


BY CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D., 
PROFESSOR IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











Tue Advent season directs our thoughts 
toward the advent of Jesus Christ the 
Messiah. There are several Messianic 
ideas which unfold in the history of divine 
revelation, and find their fulfillment in him. 
One of the most important of these is the 
Messianic King. The idea of the King- 
dom of God is first presented in the cove 
nant at Sinai (Ex. xix); but Godis the king 
of that kingdom of priests. 

The Messianic King first arises in the 
realm of prophecy in the prediction of Na- 
than, respecting the house of David. (II 
Sam. vii.) Jehovah promises to build 
David a house of sovereignty, a throne of 
everlasting dominion. The seed of David 
is taken into a relation of sonship by God, 
and the promise is made that the divine 
mercies will never-forsake the house of 
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David, however much it may sui: on ac- 
count of sin. This is a prediction of a 
Messianic dynasty rather than a Messianic 
King; but it prepares the way for the 
king in whom the dynasty culminates. At 
the Exodus from Egypt, Israel, as a na- 
tion, was taken into the relation of son- 
ship to God, and was named ‘‘ my son, my 
first born.” (Ex. iv, 22.) Now the seea 
of David is constituted the son of Jeho- 
vah in the unfolding of this Messianic 
idea, and is exalted to an everlasting throne 
in peculiar intimacy with God as the per- 
petual bearer of the divine mercy. 

The covenant with David first unfolds in 
several of the Psalms. Psalm cx cites an 
oracle exalting the king to the right hand 
of God, and a divine oath constituting him 
a priest-king. He is then represented as a 
conqueror goivg forth from Zion at the 
head of an army of volunteers as numerous 
as the dewdrops of the morn, in youthful 
vigor, and in holy and beautiful attire. He 
engages in battle, overthrows kings, ex- 
tends his march over wide lands, and halts 
not till his victory is complete and he is 
exalted Lord over all. The covenant at 
Sinai had constituted the nation a kingdom 
of priests. (Ex, xix.) Here the king is a 
priest-king. 

Psalm ii represents the king enthroned 
on Zion, at the right hand of God, citing a 
divine decree, entitling him to this posi- 
ticn, with all its prerogatives of universal 
and everlasting sovereignty. Rebellion 
against such a king is fruitless and perilous. 
Sincere homage is the duty and privilege 
of the kings and nations. 

Psa'm xlv is a bridal song. The poet 
describes the king as matchless in beauty, 
in victory, in godlike majesty and glory. 
The nations are united to him by marriage. 
His queen, at his right hand, is chief of the 
princesses of the nations. Kings’ daugh- 
ters are in her train, and the richest vations 
court her favor, and pay tribute with their 
wealth. 

Psalm )xii describes the blessings of his 
reign. He rules in righteousness, mercy 
and peace. He satisfies the aspirations of 
the pious heart. He realizes the ideal of 
the petitions of Israel. His dominion is 
world-wide and eternal. 

These Messianic Psalms reflect the better 
days of Israel, when the throne of David 
was triumphapt cver its enemies, and 
foreign nations were either friendly or 
tributary. The prophets present the 
Messianic King from another point of view, 
as the Saviour of his people. The nearest 
approach to the ideal of the Psalter is in 
Zechariah ix, 9, 10, which mediates in con- 
ception between the representations of the 
Psalter and the Prophets: 

“ Exult greatly, daughters of Zion; 
Shout for joy, daughters of Jerusalem : 
Lo! thy king cometh unto thee; 
He is righteous and victorious ; 
Lowly, and riding upon an ass, 
Yea upon a colt, the foal of an ass. 
And I shall cut off the chariot from Ephraim, 
And the horse from Jerusalem, 
And the battle-bow will be cut off ; 
And he will speak peace unto the nations : 
And his dominion wil) be from sea to sea, 
And from the River to the ends of the earth.” 


Amos ix still adheres to the generic con- 
ception of the Messianic dynasty. The 
house of David has been reduced to a 
ruined hut. It will be rebuilt, and it will 
assume its dominion overthe nations. The 
holy land will become fertile and prosper- 
ous as the everlasting abode of God’s 
people. Amos thus begins with the con- 
ception that the triumph is preceded by a 
period of humiliation. 

Hosea ii, iii predicts a second David, 
about whom the rival kisgdoms of Israel 
and Judah will rally. He will lead Israel 
up from the land of captivity. 

Micah v points to little Bethlehem as 
the birthplace of the king, who is to fulfill 
the ancient promises, become the ruler of 
Israel, be renowned to the ends of the earth, 
and bear the name of Peace. 

The Messianic King is a favorite idea 
of Isaiah. Isaiah vii predicts that he will 
be born of a young mother, and bear the 
name Immanuel (El is with us), as the 
sign that God was with his people to save 
them. The child will experience hardships 
in early life. The affliction will continue 
antil his maturity. Isaiah ix enlarges the 
picture. A child is born of the house of 
David who is to reign on the throne of 





David, forever. He appears as a great light 
on the northern frontier of the land, gains 
a victory which transcends that of Gideon 
over the Midianites. All the equipments 
of the warriors are destroyed. The spoils 
are distributed to the victors, and there is 
great joy. Titles of honor are heaped upon 
the victorious king, presenting his various 
characteristics and achievements. He has 
shown marvelous wisdom in counsel and 
plan. He has proved himself to be pos- 
sessed of godlike valor and majesty. He 
has won a glorious victory, and distributed 
its spoils to his people. He has overcome 
al] enemies and destroyed everything that 
has to do with war. He has achieved an 
everlasting peace; so that he is, above all, 
Prince of Peace. 

Isaiah xi enlarges the representation. 
The king springs, like a shoot or twig, from 
the stump and roots of Jesse. The dy- 
nasty of David has been reduced to the 
stump of atree, as in Amos ix it had been 
reduced to a ruined hut. But the Messi- 
anic King is to spring from this humble 
source and beccme a fruitful shoot. For 
the spirit of Jehovah will rest upon him, 
endowing him with wisdom and understand- 
ing, counsel and might, knowledge and the 
fear of Jehovah. He will be a pious king, 
judging not by appearance, but by the in- 
ternal character of his subjects. He will 
discern the fear of Jehovah it the poor and 
afflicted. With irresistible power, he will 
overcome his enemies and establish univer- 
sal righteousness and peace. This peace 
will extend to universal Nature. 

** And the wolf will dwell with the jamb, 

And the leopard will lie down with the kid; 


And the calf and young lion and fatling will be to- 
gether ; 

And a little child will be leader over them. 

And the cow and the bear will feed; 

Together with their young ones lie down; 

And the lion will eat straw like the ox. 

And the sucking child will play over the hole of 
the asp; 

And over the light-hole of the great viper 

The weaned child wil] put his hand. 

They will not hurt nor destroy on all my holy 
mountain ; 


When the earth shall have become full of the 

knowledge of Jehovah, 

As the waters cover the sea.” 

The three prophets Micsh, Isaiah and 
Zechariah (ix) are here in remarkable ac- 
cord in representing the Messianic King as 
essentially a prince of peace, whose aim is 
to establish universal and everlasting 
peace. 

Jeremiah (xxiii and xxxiii) presents the 
king as the righteous branch, with the 
name Jehovah T'sidkenu (Jehcvah is our 
righteousness) which reminds us of the 
Immanuel of Isaiah vii and the fruitful 
shoot of Isaiah xi. The king will execute 
justice and be the saviour of Israel. A re- 
demption from all lands of exile will take 
place that will transcend the exodus from 
Egypt, and be the basis of a newera. Jer. 
xxx predicts that Jehovah will raise up a 
second David to redeem his people. 

Exekiel xxi represents that the tiara of 
the priest and the crown of the kirg will 
be removed, and the kingdom remain in 
ruins until the advent of the one appointed 
by Jehovah. Ezekiel xxxiv predicts that 
a second David will be raised up to become 
the faithful shepherd of Israel. Ezekiel 
xxxvii, under the symbol of the joining of 
two sticks, points to the union of Israel 
and Judah under the second David, and a 
new and everlasting covenant of peace. 

The Messianic hope of the Exile and the 
Restoration clung rather to the advent of 
God, and the form of the Messianic King 
retired to the background. The Messiah 
appears under other forms and representa- 
tions, which we cannot consider here. 
However, Zechariah (iii, iv and vi) com- 
bines several pre-exilic representations in 
his picture of the Messianic King. The Mes- 
siah bears the name Branch. Asa 
priest king he is crowned with a noble 
crown. He is the builder of the temple, 
and is its cope-stone. He becomes, in his 
double office, the perpetual channel of the 
divine grace. And thus the prophet com- 
bines the predictions of Jeremiah, Isaiah, 
Matthew and the Psalter. 

We bave limited ourselves in this article 
strictly to the Messianic King. It would 
be profitable, perhaps, if we should trace 
other Messianic ideas, such as the suffer- 


| ing Messiah, the Kingdom of God, the ad- 


vent of the divine spirit and the day of 
judgment, and see them converging 





toward Jesus of Nazareth. But there is 
an advantage at times in limiting our- 
selves to a narrower range. 

A survey of the representations of the 
Messianic King in Hebrew Prophecy shows 
very clearly a gradual unfolding of the 
idea in the history of divine revelation, 
and the entire harmony of the special pre- 
dictions as they combine to produce one 
picture. Noone can look at this picture 
and find any other counterpart than Jesus 
of Nazareth. The Messiah of Prophecy 
and the Messiah of History are one and the 
same person. 

The New Testament writers recognized 
this. Matthew sees it more clearly than 
the other evangelists. He describes Jesus 
as the Immanuel of Isaish vii, the ruler of 
Bethlehem of Micah v, the fruitful shoot 
of Isaiah xi, the great light and deliverer 
of Isaiah ix, and the lonely and victorious 
king of Zechariah xi. Jesus claims to be 
the priest king of Psalm cx. James repre- 
sents Amos ix as fulfilled in the work of 
Jesus. The epistle to the Hebrews com- 
bines the lines of Psalm ii, xlv, cx, in the 
enthronement of Jesus as the great priest, 
after the order of Melchizedek. 

The Messiah of the angels’ song (Luke ii, 
14) is none other than the prince of peace 
of Zechariah, Micah, and Isaiah: 

** Glory to God in the highest ; 
And on earth peace, 
Among men in whom he is well pleased.” 


MISSIONER AITKEN’S REVEREND 
FATHER. 


BY THE REV. J. W. BONHAM. 








Tue widespread interest awakened by 
Missioner Aitken’s noonday services in 
Trinity Church, Broadway, and by his mis- 
sion sermons in St. George’s Church, Stuy- 
vesant Square, New York City, have led 
many to ask numerous questions respecting 
his ancestry, some of which the writer 
can answer from his own personal knowl- 
edge, and others from facts obtained from 
one who is intimately familiar with his 
father’s wonderful career. Missioner Ait- 
ken’s father was born in the year 1800, on 
the 22d of January; and his parents 
named him Robert. At the age of twenty- 
three, he was ordained a clergyman of the 
Church of England; but for several years 
he preached salvation to others while un- 
saved himself. In the year 1829, while 
farming his own property on the Isle of 
Man, he was converted in a very remark- 
able way, after which no church would 
open its doors to him, nor scarcely any 
Dissenters admit him to preach in their 
chapels. Only the Wesleyans welcomed 
him. He, therefore, preached in their 
chapels, and was considered, far and near, 
the most powerful preacher and efficient 
revivalist among their many able and 
useful ministers. At a later period, he or- 
ganized an association of his own, and, 
within a short period of time, had under 
his own control about a dozen chapels— 
some much larger than many parish 
churches. Associated with him were a 
number of unusually earnest ministers 
who had charge of his chapels. Wherever 
he preached, there was soon a revival; 
crowds flocked to hear him, and large num- 
bers were converted. When he went to 
some other place, one of his ministers re- 
mained at the place he had left to follow up 
his Gospel work. The adherents were called 
‘*Aitkenites” ; and at one period it seemed as 
if his chapels in the course of time would 
rival those of some of the dissenters. Many 
who have departed to Paradise were con- 
victed and converted under his faithful 
ministrations; and some who are still alive 
cherish his memory with fervent affection. 
To show their great love for him, and per- 
petuate his honored name, some had their 
boys christened, ‘** Robert Aitken.” 

The writer heard him at his capacious 
chapel in London. In addition to the filled 
pews in the body of the building, the gal- 
leries were crowded. Look st him! His 
body is tall, his frame robust, and his pres- 
ence commanding. His head is well formed, 
his cheeks glow with health, and his coun- 
tenance is genial. He wears a black gown, 
and evangelical signals—the bands under 
his chin. Had he a cast in one eye, it 
would seem as if the celebrated Whitefield 
had risen from the dead,and was again sway 
ing hearers by his sacred eloquence. His 
sermon was based on the words. ‘‘And 





they Crucified Him!” During the sermon, 
the treachery of Judas and the Saviour’s ar- 
rest; his foes leading him to the house of 
the High Priest, and from thence to the 
Pretorium of Pontius Pilate; from Pilate to 
King Herod, and from Herod back to Pi- 
late, Were so vividly depicted that the ser- 
mon reproduced ‘the solemn scene of the 
Saviour’s last few hours upon the earth. 
How graceful his gestures and soul-mov- 
ing his voice. It resembles a rich toned 
organ with many stops, whose organist, 
knows their combinations. His vocal range 
includes the tone of the stops ‘‘dulciana” 
and ‘‘vox celestis”; also the stops ‘ trum- 
pet” and ‘‘ diapason.” 

In plaintive tone he depicts the Saviour’s 
homelessness: ‘‘ The Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head!” Sorrowfully he 
repeats his question to Peter, James, and 
John: ‘*Could ye not watch with me one 
hour?” In a tone of wailing sorrow he 
describes his agony in Gethsemane, and 
repeats the words: ‘‘If it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me”; and, in a tone of 
resignation: ‘‘ Father, thy will be done.” 
What surprise in his voice as he re-utters 
the Saviour’s rebuke to his slumbering 
disciples: ‘‘Sleep on, now, and take yeur 
rest. Arise, behold he is near who will 
betray me!” In his description of those 
who arrayed Christ in mock regalia, what 
irony he throws into their salutation: 
‘* Hail, King of the Jews!” We seem to 
see the mob who clamored for his blood, as 
he now repeats the awful words in a tone 
of teeth-grinding hatred: ‘‘ Away with 
him! Away with him! Crucify him!” 
With reproducing power he _ repeats 
Pilate’s question of surprise: ‘‘ Why, 
what evil hath he done?” He now 
depicts, as if before our eyes, the Sa- 
viour’s journey from the Pretorium along 
the dolorous way to Golgotha, bearing the 
cross and sinking beneath it. In the words 
of St. Paul, we seem to see the Saviour 
set forth, crucified before our eyes, and to 
hear the ironical mandate: ‘‘Save Thysel/, 
and come down from the cross!” Now 
we seem to hear his dying cry, ‘ It is fin- 
ished!” and to behold his eyes close in death, 
and his head dropped, his chin resting on 
his chest. The preacher’s change of tone 
is not artificial, but natural, because in- 
duced by what his mental eyes see and his 
own heart feels. Now, in applying the ser- 
mon, the preacher, in asubdued and solemn 
tone, says: ‘‘ Your sins and mine crucified 
the Saviour.” And, in his exhortation, he 
gradually increases in pathetic volume of 
tone, until his own emotion for a moment 
chokes his power of utterance, and preacher 
and hearers find relief in tears. Then the 
preacher tenderly asks: 

** Wilt thou let him bleed in vain ? 
Still to death thy Lord pursue? 


Open all his wounds again? 
And the shameful cross renew ?” 


The sermon described was the last that 
he preached at his chapel in London. Hav- 
ing made satisfactory arrangements with 
the ministers of his chapels in different 
parts of England respecting their future 
use, etc., he resolved to return to 
the Church of England. Those who 
stood high in authority welcomed his re- 
turn in 1841 to the Church he loved. 
Before the father returned to the Church 
of England, he had resolved to work in 
harmony with her ‘‘ Via Media” modes, om 
he would have continued to let his 
light shine on the outside. After success- 
ful labors in Leeds, Yorkshire, and also in 
Scotland, he took charge of Pendeen, in 
Cornwall. But he was not attracted by an 
ivy-covered Gothic church, an elegant 
pars nage anda commodious school-house ; 
for the place had neither, and he went there 
as a missioner. But before the end of two 
years he had erected a capacious church, a 
comfortable residence and also a school- 
house. Some feared that his high ritual 
would repel the Methodists; but they soon 
were among those who crowded the church 
on Sundays, and their voices were heard 
at the less formal services held in another 
part of the edifice on week evenings. An 
account of his labors, owned by God, 
would fill a volume. He remained there 
twenty-four years; but was absent occa- 
sionally to hold evangelistic services in dif- 
ferent parts of England and Scotland. The 
term ‘‘mission” was adopted at a later peri- 
od; and, though called by anew name, he 
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rejoiced to see the work for which he had 
all his life contended, generally recognized 
throughout the Church of England. 

He possessed a noble body, a good con- 
stitution, highly-trained vocal organs, great 
fluency of utterance and unusual power of 
endurance. His intellect was clear and 
highly cultivated; but he preferred not to 
live all the time in intellectual arctic 
regions. He had originality of thought, 
mental independence, and did not discard 
his own conclusions because some one who 
had lived in ‘*the Dark Ages” entertained 
a different opinion. He wes very con- 
scientious, affectionate and benevolent. 
He possessed a warm heart and great sym- 
pathy, and at times he was oppressed by 
the burdens of the Church, the sorrows of 
others, and his anxiety for souls, so much 
upon his loving heart. 

Often, before engaging in any public re- 
ligious service, he spent much time in 
earnest prayer to God, and he was as hum- 
ble as a little child, truly living in the 
Divine Presence, his soul hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness. All his 
talents were consecrated to glorify God; 
and, therefore, God made him pre-emi- 
nently useful. Several Church clergymen, 
now in New York, have seen him, heard 
his matchless voice, loved him while he 
lived, and now cherish his blessed memory. 

New York City , 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
BY SUSAN E. WALLACE. 
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TueERE is a belief among pious souls that 
the journey to Egypt was miraculously 
shortened. Time and space were com- 
pressed, and on descending the craggy 
mountain paths and rugged defiles of 
Syria, the Holy Family entered a delectable 
plain. It was starred with lilies, cool with 
streams whose borders were of water roses, 
and trees bearing all manner of fruits. 
Into this charming landscape the old paint- 
ers have poured their choicest colors. Holy 
men have given us scenes like revelations 
from Heaven—ideas which do not enter 
the mind of the every-day reader running 
through the record in the Gospels, which is 
hackneyed to us from childhood. Those de- 
vout artists, with no conscious blasphemy, 
pictured on canvas the face which no man 
can see and live; and must have wept as 
they wrought before easels which they 
never approached till first purified by 
prayer. Raphael denied that, of his hun- 
dred Madonnas any are portraits, but all 
varied copies, from no earthly face, of the 
sinless ideal mirrored in his own soul. In 
his divinest picture, the Mother, the Bride 
of Heaven, enters the place prepared for 
her; atent of leafage in the midst of the 
pomp of summer. The palm _ branches 
bend as though whispering high and holy 
secrets to the Chosen of God, Blessed 
among Women. Wishing to reach a clus- 
ter of cherries, the friendly tree shakes its 
branches, and the delicious fruit is 
showered into her lap. The angelic 
guard bring celestial food and minister 
to her as they afterward ministered to her 
Son on the Mount of Temptation. The 
Virgin appears in close red tunic, with long 
sleeves, over it a robe or mantle like those 
worn to this day by Bethlehem virgins. And 
so arbitrary was fashion in his day, that, 
when the greatest of painters ventured on 
a bare right arm, public opinion obliged 
him to cover it with the long sleeve. Says 
one quaint chronicler; ‘‘Invisible hands 
strewed the turf with beds of rose leaves 
and pitched the nightly tent.” Perhaps he 
only meant the blue and glistening canopy 
overhead, stretched from the ends of the 
earth to curtain a sleeping world. 

The artists have been sorely puzzled 
what to do with Joseph. He is always 
represented as a plain old man with staff and 
wallet. Usually he is saddling the ass, and 
—dare I write?—looking about as stupid. 
Once he stands behind the trunk of a tree, 
reading something which looks like a photo- 
graph album, while the angels crown tbe 
mother and flutter in the air about her. 

Again he lies asleep on his mantle, in- 
stead of appearing the active, ever-watchful 
guardian of the young Child and his 
Mother. In one lovely picture he helps 
her over a mountain torrent on stepping 





stones; and in another moonlit scene he 
watches while the Mother and Child sleep 
in an airy boat steered by an angel and 
rowed by winged boatmen, the crescent 
moon for a headlight. 

I recall one picture in which the Flight 
into Egypt is the subject of the tenderest 
and most delicate treatment. 


The Virgin and Child are seated in a 
flowery meadow of varied landscape, and 
rings of baby cherubs, holding hands, go 
dancing round them. 

There is nothing coarse or familiar in 
their presence; they are pure as morning 
dreams, and full of Elysian grace. It ap- 
pears a sort of rhythmic dance, and you 
have the impression it is to no earthly 
music, but timed to flutings of angels’ 
‘*golden lutes and silver clarions clear”; 
sounded by unseen musicians close at 
hand. Other angel babies are hanging 
garlands on the neck of a snow-white 
lamb, and are floating gayly, adoring 
the divine Child, whom they recog- 
nize in his twofold nature as akin 
to themselves. Balmy airs stir the 
lovely winged creatures, and soft, lithe 
limbs keep time to the glad harping of the 
harpers with their harps. It is the most 
triumphant thing I have seen on canvas. I 
wish I could remember the name of the ar- 
tist, whose fine, forcible hand fashioned those 
airy shapes, so the reader may find it, some 
happy morning, in the Museum at Naples. 
The tranquil face of the Madonna wears a 
rapt, exalted expression, as becomes the 
priestess and prophetess, and the painter 
has followed the received account given of 
the Virgin in the fourth century, by Epipha- 
nius, derived by him from the fathers, 
‘*She was of middle stature, her face oval 
and of an olive tint, her hair a pale 
brown, her complexion fair as wheat. The 
rejoicing gladness of the scene makes it 
peculiar among Riposas. The blissful 
cherubs in rings, like rosy garlands of 
flowers, fairly glide before your eyes, sing- 
ing as they sang that first Christmas Eve: 
‘I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people.’ ” 

The day we were there a young peasant 
woman, evidently a sorrowing mother, 
stood before the picture, and returned, 
time after time, to gaze her fill. In some 
inexpressible way the Mother of Christ an- 
swered the yearning of the sad heart for 
the divinest of earthly loves, perfected in 
Mary, sweetest of all the sweet mothers in 
Heaven. 

Of the many pretty legends which start 
into memory as I write, there is one prob- 
ably known to the reader through a 
familiar engraving. It runs somewhat on 
this wise: One night two wanderers from 
the roving tribes of the Desert encamped 
in the lonesome waste near the deserted 
tombs of old Memphis. While folding 
their turbans about their heads, when the 
swift twilight had passed, they noticed a 
singular brilliancy in the direction of the 
‘* stone idol,” as they name the Sphinx; 
a pale light, in tone and tint like the ivory 
white of moonbeams. The night was 
soundless; still as before the winds were 
made. There was no moon, and the weird 
spectral glimmer was terrible to the sight. 
They thought it must be some foul demon 
or djinn, ora ghoul searching the graves 
of the long-forgotten dead. To their 
imagination the sepulchers were peopled 
with baleful specters. Awestruck and 
perplexed, they could not sleep. Often as 
they closed their eyelids the awakening 
luster beamed in on them, not by flashes, 
but steadily shining as the front of Alde- 
baran or the starry eyes of the seven 
sisters. 

Vainly they touched their talismans and 
called on the name of the Most High, and 
wildly did they lament having strayed so 
far from the track of the caravans. 

‘‘ Why tarry here?” said the bravest, “if 
this thing be evil, prayer will scare it away ; 
if good, we must claim its blessing.” 

They rcse and tremblingly groped through 
the vast charnel house, once the first royal 
city of Egypt. Often they stumbled over 
fragments of temples and palaces, yet con- 
stantly were drawn by resistless force 
toward the fixed white wonder, which 
illumined a great space with its marvelous 
splendor. As they neared the gigantic 
monster, where, between the paws of the 





lion-body, there was anciently a pagan altar 
of sacrifice, there appeared a young child 
and his mother sleeping, with no other 
canopy than the sheltering stone, which 
forms the breast of the Sun-God, the type 
of all kings to its worshipers. 

‘‘The heathen have lighted their fires 
again, and have offered these two in sacri- 
fice!” exclaimed the foremost. 

‘*Not so,” said the other. ‘It is a Jew- 
ish woman in the dress of her people, and 
a baby. They have a wonderful bright- 
ness, like the angels on the ladder of light 
which Jacob saw. It is a miracle. How 
else could they reach that high place? They 
have flown up from the earth or down from 
Heaven.” 

‘Awful is this spot,” murmured the more 
timid Ishmaelite. ‘Let us make haste and 
return to our camels. If we stay, some 
dreadful thing may happen to us.” 

Then they turned their backs on the mys- 
tical radiance, and as they toiled through 
the sand, strange music filled the stirless 
solitude, and phantom bells chimed, like 
far-off echoes from some viewless temple 
beyond the stars. 

They told the wondrous tale; but those 
wild sons of the Sahara never knew they 
had been permitted to behold the aureole 
above the head of the Madonna and the 
Blessed Redeemer, and to hear the mid- 
night Gloria of the invisible watchers who 
never slumber nor sleep. 

CRAWSF ORDSVILLE, IND. 
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Ir is safe to say that no other subject has, 
during the last two years, agitated the 
minds of all classes of people in this coun- 
try like prohibition. The pulpit, the press 
and the platform have given it an unusual, 
though, we think, not undeserved promi- 
nence. The result is that, to-day, the public 
mind is enlightened and the Christian con- 
science aroused on this matter as never 
before. Nor is it surprising that, among a 
people like the Canadian, such a strong and 
widespread determination to suppress the 
liquor traffic should prevail. It is the same 
spirit of sympathy with the weak, and of 
indignation against the evil-doer, which 
found such a noble and effective expression 
years ago with our fathers when, by law, 
they prohibited the voluntary murder of 
poor Hindus under the wheels of the car 
of Juggernaut; and again when they set at 
liberty the Negro slaves of the West India 
Islands. It is perhaps true that the liquor 
traffic has not yet attained such enormous 
dimensions in Canada as in some other 
countries; there may not be much drinking 
to the square mile here, as in some older 
and more densely populated places; but the 
state of affairs in our land is such as ap- 
peals to every thoughtful person, and may 
well lead the philanthropist and the states- 
man to ask, Whither are we drifting? 
According te the returns of the Secre- 

tary of State for the Dominion, 1883, 

the quantity of spirits manufactured 
in Canada in 1882, WaS... ........-..- 4,028,847 gal. 


Malt Jiquors........+eeceeceeseccecececs 12,036,979 *¢ 
16,065,826 ** 

Liquors imported and entered for home 
CONSUMPTION. ..... 2.2 cece ee eereeeeceee 1,667,008 “ 
17,731,999 * 


Or nearly four gallons for every man, 
woman and child in the Dominion. 


From the last official returns I compile the 
following: 
CANADIANS PAY FOR 


DrIMk. ... cccccccevec.coccccee cov, ccccsecoes $27,628,000 
Tron and St@e]........-eeeeecerereeeeeeeee 27,000,000 
MORE. cccccccccccccccccccccce seccccccsccccs 22,475,000 
BrOA.... ccccccccccccccccssccccccese coe «+ 21,675,000 
Woolen ZO0ds........eeeeerereveceeees one 13,803,000 
Sugar and Molasses.......0eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 9,767,000 
HCNOONS. 2 cc ccceccccccccccccccescccvocecses 8,000,000 
Christian MisSiONS.........++-seeeeseeeeee 400,000 


These figures show that the people of 
Canada spend more on strong drink than 
for any other class of manufactures; five 
millions more for liquor than for meat; six 
millions more for liquor than for bread; 
and they spend sixty-nine times as much 
on liquor as is contributed by all the Chris- 
tian Churches for missions! And yet we 





are crying out “hard times” and ‘‘ scarcity 
of food,” and our missionary schemes are 
languiehing for lack of funds. 

The indirect loss to the country in the 
support of jails, penitentiaries, poor houses 
and asylums—places so largely filled with 
the victims of the liquor traffic—must be 
nearly if not altogether as great as the 
direct. A careful computation shows that 
the total cost of the traffic in the Dominion 
is considerably over $50,000,000, or more 
than ten dollars per head of the population. 
The revenue derived from the traffic is 
about $6,000,000. Is it surprising that an 
intelligent people should, even on financial 
grounds, question the wisdom of continu- 
iug such a traffic? There was a nobleman 
in Great Britain who died some years ago, 
who was very particular in looking after 
little things, and was very penurious in re- 
gard to small sums of money. One day in 
driving he accidentally dropped a shilling 
down the slit of the carriage window. He at 
once drove round to his coach-maker and 
asked that the shilling be taken out for 
him. A few days after he received from 
the coach-maker a bill to this effect: ‘To 
extracting coin from the slit of the carriage 
window, five shillings.” That was a poor 
financial transaction. And the Canadian 
people are now seeing pretty clearly that it 
is penny-wise and pound-foolish to sanction 
a traffic that is costing $50,000,000 for the 
sake of getting back $6,000,000 of that 
money. 

But the great question before us rises 
infinitely above the measurement of dollars 
and cents. Even if there were no financial 
loss connected with the liquor traffic, 
though it were a source of princely revenue, 
the Dominion could ill afford to encourage 
it. Health, happiness and good morals 
are of more importance to the state than 
gold. Let these be wanting, and, though 
the treasury should constantly overflow 
with money, the true patriot and Chris- 
tian might well repeat, with anxious heart, 
the dying words of the Prince of Orange: 
‘*God have mercy on my poor country!” I 
quote the words of the Hon. O. Mowat, 
Premier of Ontario. Speaking in his place 
in our legislature, he said: ‘‘ An enormous 
proportion, probably three-fourths, of the 
vice which prevailed at the present day, 
of the crime which they had to contend 
with—of the lunacy, the idiocy, the poverty, 
and the misery of every kind—was owing 
to the foul evil of intemperance. When 
from one frightful cause such enormous 
evils resulted, it was no wonder that the 
humane, the benevolent, and the Christian 
were excited in their endeavor to provide 
some remedy.” 

The question is frequently discussed, Is 
the prohibitory movement in this Domin- 
ion, that has already made such marvel- 
ous progress, likely to go on until the final 
and complete victory is gained, or is it a 
mere wave of popular excitement or en- 
thusiasm that will soon subside, effecting 
no permanent good, but the contrary? It 
goes for the saying that the liquor party 
and all its sympathies assert the latter 
alternative. There ought not, however, to 
be much stress laid upon this fact, the wish 
being, perhaps, father to the thought. 
But there are some true friends of Prohi- 
bition who have grave fears as to the per- 
manence of the present movement. We 
think, however, without sufficient grounds. 
No doubt there are some things connected 
with the movement which are mere ex- 
crescences, and which time will remove. 
There are some views a@vocated that can- 
not but be regarded as extreme and un- 
scriptural. These will ‘‘ die and be forgot.” 
But while we say that, we affirm it as our 
decided conviction that the unprecedented 
interest already existing will go on; and 
that, great as are the things already ac- 
complished, still greater things are at hand. 
‘* Work done for God, it dieth not.” There 
may be here and therea temporary triumph 
of evil over the good; but already an 
amount of talent, wisdom, piety, experi- 
ence, and learning is enlisted in the cause 
of Canadian prohibition, which makes any 
serious reaction extremely improbable, and 
which betokens the speedy approach of 
that bright day when the white flag shall 
wave over this wide Dominion from sea to 
sea. 

There is another consideration of the 
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very greatest importance in its bearing on 
the permanence of the present movement. 
It is that the interest now everywhere 
manifest is not the mushroom growth of a 
few months or years, but the fuller devel- 
opment of an educational process that has 
been going on for nearly acentury. Great 
reformations do not spring, Minerva-like, 
at once into full-grown maturity. The 
progress of the temperance reformation in 
Canada is, like Wellington’s march across 
the Peninsula, “ generally forward, some- 
times backward, and very often zigzag.” 
The principle of prohibition has been in- 
corporated in the statutes of this country 
for nearly acentury. In the year 1792 the 
first parliament of Upper Canada was held 
at Niagara, and a law was passed prohibit- 
ing jailers and jail officials from giving or 
selling intoxicating liquors to any prisoner, 
under penalty for the first offense of twen- 
ty pounds and costs; and for the second 
offense forfeiture of office. 

In 1801 all that section of country on each 
side of the river Thames, Ontariv, called 
the township of Oxford, was put under the 
strictest prohibitory law. This continued 
in force for upward of thirty years. In 
1859 there was on the statutes of Ontario a 
license law with a number of stringent 
probibitory clauses in it. In 1864 what 
was known as the Dunkin Act was passed 
for the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
This was a local option law, and gave 
municipalities the power to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquor for bever- 
age purposes in quantities less than five 
gallons or a dozen bottles. This law was 
adopted by a considerable number of munic- 
ipalities; and aboutfifteen of these still re- 
tain it. It, undoubtedly, did much good 
as a means of educating the people and 
preparing them for something more 
thorough-going. But the “five gallon 
clause,” together with some other serious 
defects, made it in most places, especially 
intowns and cities, imperative. In some 
places the result of its being adopted was 
fiee, unrestricted sale of liquor. In 1876 
our present license law, Known as the 
Crovk’s Act, came into force. It is cer- 
tainly the best license law ever enacted in 
this country; and it is the best because it 
is the,most restrictive, or has the most pro- 
hibition in it, When first passed it limited 
the number of bar-roums according to the 
the population of the municipality. This 
had the happy effect of putting out 
of existence over 2,000 bar-rooms, or 
more than one-third of ail those previously 
existing. It prohibits the sale of liquors 
to Indians, minors and drunkards; also on 
election days; and from seven o’clock 
Saturday night till six o’clock Monday 
morning. Still, license being wrong in prin- 
ciple, can never be effective in application. 
And in the city of Toronto, the metropolis 
of Ontario, where the Crook’s Act is sup- 
posed to be in force, there are, even on the 
acknowledgment of a leading brewer, 
1,000 unlicensed places selling liquor. 

As early as 1839 the late John Dougall, 
of Montreal, established total abstinence 
societies throughout this country. At that 
time the name temperance was held in con- 
tempt by the rich, the fast, and the fash- 
ionable. Now it is so popular that even 
our opponents, the liquor-sellers and their 
friends, call themselves by it, and wish to 
be designated ‘**the Liberal Temperance 
Union.” Thirty years ago there were few 
boys and girls in the land who did not be- 
long to some temperance society. These 
societies were condemned by some and 
despised by others, but feared by none, 
However, the boys and girls in them have 
grown up, @ new generation, filled witha 
hatred of the drink traffic. They comprise 
the voters of to-day ; and the effects of their 
early training we see at the ballot boxes and 
elsewhere. The little seed has become a great 
tree. The trickling streamlet has swelled 
into a mighty river. As we contrast the 
past with the present, we can but exclaim: 
‘‘ Behold what the Lord hath wrought! 
He hath done great things for us whereof 
we are glad.” Our confidence and hope is 
that the present movement—so powerful, 
so general—is no sudden outburst of feel- 
ing, which will pass away like the early dew, 
but that it is indeed the work of God, for 
which there was a gradual preparation go- 
ing on for more than half a century. Pub- 
lic opinion has been constantly growing 








against the liquor traffic, and, as a conse- 
quence thereof, our laws have become 
more and more restrictive, until now any 
county or city in the Dominion can entirely 
probibit the traffic, that wishes to do so. 

The ‘‘Canada Temperance Act,” better 
known as the ‘‘ Scott Act,” is a Dominion 
law, and was passed in 1878 in compliance 
with the petitions of 500,000 persons. 


1. In order to bring the Act to a vote, a pe- 
tition must be signed by at least one-fourth of 
the legal voters in a municipality, which peti- 
tion, after being deposited for ten days in the 
office of the Sheriff or Registrar, is forwarded 
to the Dominion Government, and thereupon 
the Governor and Council examine the petition, 
and, if they approve it, give official notice of a 
day upon which the electors may vote for 
or against the adoption of the Act. The vot- 
ing is by ballot, and the qualifications required 
of voters are the same as in Dominion elec- 
tions. 

2. When the Act has been adopted, and pro- 
claimed in force in any county or city, it at once 
stops the sale of all kinds of intoxicating liquort 
fur beverage purposes tu anybody living in thas 
county or city. Wholesale dealers may carry 
on their business within the municipality adopt- 
ing this Act ; but they are not allowed to sell to 
anybody living in the municipality, or in the ad- 
joining municipality having the Act in force. 

3. The convictions under this Act are sum- 
mary, and the penalties adequate. For the first 
offense not less than $50 fine and ccsts; for the 
second offense not less than $100 and costs; 
for each subsequent offense, imprisonment. 

4, When tried before a Stipendiary or Police 
Magistrate, a Parish Commissioner, Recorder 
or Mayor, the decision of the Court is summary 
and final, 

5. The precise description of the liquor, the 
actual passing of money, or consumption of 
liquors, has not necessarily to be proved ; if the 
Court is satisfied from the evidence that a trans- 
action in the nature of barter or sale has taken 
place, conviction may follow. 

6. One-third of the fines resulting to the 
municipality are to be put aside as a fund for 
prosecuting illegal sales under the Act. 


Such is the Scott Act of Canada, and it 
is pleasing to state that hitherto it has com- 
mended itself in a marvelous manner to 
the judgment of the people wherever it,has 
been submitted. It was first passed in the 
city of Fredericton. the capital of New 
Brunswick, on Oct. 31st, 1878. Since then 
it has become law in the whole of Prince 
Edward Island; in thirteen out of the 
nineteen municipalities of Nova Scotia; in 
ten out of the sixteen of the municipalities 
of New Brunswick; in two out of the six 
municipalities of Manitoba; in twenty- 
seven out of the forty-seven municipalities 
of Ontario, and in five out of sixty mu- 
nicipalities of Quebec. It ought to be 
stated that the municipalities in Quebec 
are small and the population is very sparse 
as compared with Ontario. Besides, in 
many parts of the province of Quebec, 
there are parish laws prohibiting the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. This explains why 
the Scott Act has not been more generally 
adopted in that province. 

As regards British Columbia, owing to a 
technical difficulty, it is impossible to sub- 
mit the Act there at present. 

Thus tar there have been in the Domin- 
ion eighty-five Scott Act contests, and the 
Act bas come out triumphantly no less than 
sixty-nine times. The average majority 
has been about eight hundred, making a 
total aggregate majority for the Act of 
more than fifty-five thousand! 

Seven times the liquor-men have tried to 
repeal the Scott Act after being in force 
for some time, and seven times they have 
been defeated. The law has never once 
been repealed. ‘No municipality that has 
tried it has ever rejected it. 

Never, on any other question, has there 
been such an expression of the public mind, 
or such an emphatic condemnation of a 
great evil. The ax is being laid at the root 
of this upas tree, and few there are outside 
the whisky-ring to cry: ‘‘ Woodman, spare 
that tree!” There are no hallowed recol- 
lections, no sacred associations with the 
liquor traffic; and no tear will be shed over 
its destruction. The community is steadily 
and surely moving on to national probibi- 
tion. The situation is full of encourage- 
ment and promise. May the Lord hasten 
the day, not only in Canada, but over the 
whole American continent, when violence 
shall no more be heard in oar land, wasting 
or destruction within our borders. 

Woopstock, ONTARIO. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 


Tue Literary Washington Society held a 
business meeting last Saturday at the house 
of Dr: Toner. It.was for members only, and 
to transact business; so that no papers were 
read. Mr. Kauffmann, the vice-president 
last year, succeeded Senator Hawley, the 
president of the previous year, and Mr. 
George Kennon was elected secretary from 
an old fondpess the society has for him, 
although he is sti!l abroad, and will be for 
a month longer. Mr. Kennon has been 
traveling through Siberia this summer, 
photographing, sketching, and writing for 
Harper Brothers, of New York, who will 
have the largest and most elaborate part of 
his work; but there will be many choice 
bits left, which, with the brilliant style and 
pleasant delivery of Mr. Kennon, will make 
some delightful evenings for the Literary 
Society this winter. He has beenin Asia 
before. An attempt was made by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company in 
1865 and the two years following, to build 
an overland line to Europe, by way of 
Alaska, Behring Straits and Siberia, and 
Mr. Kennon was one of those sent out by 
that company. For two years he and his 
men explored nearly 6,000 miles of un- 
broken wilderness, from Vancouver’s 
Island on the American coast across 
Behring Straits to the Chinese frontier. 
The traces of his deserted camps may yet 
be found in the wildest mountain fortresses 
of Kamtchatka and onthe great desolate 
plains of Western Siberia. The attempt 
Was not a success because the Atlantic 
cable was; but the history of it warms one’s 
imagination (although it is a cold subject), 
as one sees how gallantly they met and 
overcame the obstacles of the savage life 
and the awful cold. 

Mr. Kauffmann,the new President, is the 
editor of the Hvening Star of this city—-the 
only paper here which gives its readers the 
news without rehashing it and serving it 
up With alliterative and ‘‘taking” head lines 
like cold gravy poured over that miscella- 
neous compound called hash. It is a Re- 
publican paper, tempered with mercy 
toward Mr. Cleveland and a_ philosophic 
disposition to look on and see what the Dem- 
ocrats will do now that they have the lead. 

The Washington Post (Democratic) and 
the National Republican are the morning 
papers of the city, and are on a level in the 


style in which they present what they have’ 


to say to their readers. One is obliged to 
read them because it is absolutely necessary 
to know what the world has done since the 
day before; but it is like picking out plums 
that have been dropped into an unpleasant 
mixture; and after the operation one wants 
to read a page or two of good English to 
take the savor out of his mouth. 

The lady members of the Society looked 
about them at Dr. Toner’s to see what a 
house is where the only woman is a picture 
on the wall—the doctor’s mother. “A 
great absence of worsted mats and tidies, 
an air of usedness, as if everything could 
be used that is about the rooms, but a 
leniency toward woman-kind in spreading 
a beautiful crazy-quilt over the bed in the 
dressing-room” said one of the bright mem- 
bers. ‘‘I shall look forward to the supper.” 

And the same lady afterward said: 
‘“‘That was a gentleman’s ideal supper. 
We all sat down so as to make a business 
of it; then there were plenty of dainty 
meats, you noticed. Quail and wild 
turkey and cold tongue and fried oysters. 
The sweets were good, but limited, and 
quickly followed by nuts and fruit and 
coffee, and the punch was a gentleman’s 
punch. Lonly looked at mine. It wasa 
pretty idea to send around a ‘loving cup’ 
the last thing. I looked at the cup when 
it came to me—a great Bohemian glass 
thing bound with silver—I admired the cup 
and forgot the contents; that was the differ- 
ence between me and my neighbor. He 
never noticed the beauty of the glass, but 
took a good sip of the contents.” 

The points around which interest will 
cluster this winter in Congress are the 
Electoral and Presidential Succession Bills, 
and the confirmation of ministers abroad 
and officers at home, by the Senate; and in 
the House the revision of the rules and the 
tariff question. 

The two bills for the count and the suc. 





eession will undoubtedly pass, and that soon. 
The country has made its protest in favor 
of early action felt, and there is a general 
disposition in both Houses not to ignore 
that fact. The matter of the confirmations 
is also pressing hard upon the Senators. 
They all say: ‘‘Oh! yes; there will be no 
trouble about them. We shall not frown 
upon any good appointments.” 

But I notice that each Senator has his 
own idea of which the *‘ good appoint- 
ments” are; and some say that Mr. Cleve- 
land himself would like to see a number of 
them fail, as if he has found out that there 
are stains on the white of some of his nom- 
inees. 

The State of Connecticut received a hard 
knock, yesterday, at the hands of Mr. 
Hoar. To Mr. Platt, as senior senator from 
that State, fell the duty of presenting to 
the Senate a resolution from itslegislature, 
requesting that Congress should enact, 
without delay, some suitable law regulat- 
ing the ascertainment and counting of the 
votes of Presidential electors. Scarcely 
had he sat down when Mr. Hoar was on 
his feet. 

The Senate passed a bill last year, which 
it had already passed three times before; 
and the House differed with the Senate in 
some matters of detail. Thereupon, a com- 
mittee of conference was appointed. It 
also failed to agree; but it was generally 
understood that, if this failure to agree 
were reported to the House, that body 
would promptly recede from its action, and 
agree with the Senate. 

‘**But,” said Mr. Hoar—and here I quote 
his words—*‘ but the chairman of that com- 
mittee, a distinguished representative 
from the State of Connecticut, failed to re- 
port the action of the committee, the Con- 
gress expired, and no report whatever was 
made to the House.” 

The name of this ‘“ distinguiched repre- 
sentative” is Mr. Eaton, of Hartford. His 
state has not re-elected him to the present 
Congress, and his state has sent to Congress 
a distinct request to pass that electoral 
count bill as socn as poasible. 

Mr. Platt replied to Mr. Hoar on the 
only ground that was left him—namely, 
that it was known to all members of the 
Serate that a member from the State of 
Connecticut, formerly belonging to this 
body, entertains different views as to the 
bill which should be passed on this sub- 
ject, but his action is not the action of the 
state; and, possibly, that may be the reason 
for the governor’s desire that emphasis 
be given to this resolution of the General 
Assembly of Connecticut. 

The House is girding itself for a wrestle 
over the question of the revision of the 
rules. The committee consists of the 
leaders from both sides; Mr. Hiscock and 
Mr. Reed of the Republicans; on the other 
side Mr. Morrison, Mr. Carlisle, the Speaker 
of the House, and Mr. Randall. There is 
no doubt that something ought to be done 
to facilitate the transaction of business in 
the House. For many years now, only 
eight per cent. of the bills brought before 
it have been acted upou. It is instructive 
in this respect to look over the list of bills 
presented by the Senate this year, and see 
how many of these are bills of last year, 
passed upon by the Senate, but failing to 
get any attention from the House—for the 
erection of a building for the Congressional 
Library, for the establishment of a Court 
of Appeals, for an international copyright, 
for the retirement of the trade dollar. The 
House never had time to attend to any of 
these. 

By the appointment of five of the bright- 
est minds in the House to take charge of 
it, the House shows a determination to do 
something about the matter. Mr. Randall is 
opposed to any arrangement that will scat- 
ter appropriation bills among the different 
committees, and makes a strong minority 
report, which is very interesting reading. 
He quotes the opinions of the men on the 
Committee on Rules of 1879; they were J. 
C. 8. Blackburn, Alexander H. Stephens, 
James A. Garfield, and W. P. Frye, with 
the Speaker, Mr. Randall. General Gar- 
field is quoted as giving a sketch in his 
terse, forcible way of the two Committees, 
that on Appropriations and that on Ways 
and Means, standing back toward each 
other, facing out to the country. Appro- 
priations, being asked how much he wants, 
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answers the number of millions, and W ays 
and Means ‘*‘turns to the nation and asks 
for a contribution.” 

The General admits that the other Com- 
mittees were always cut down in what they 
asked when they knocked at the door of 
Appropriations; and he adds: ‘‘ For this 
reason, I say that, if each of these commit- 
tees had the charge of getting up the Ap- 
propriation bills on these subjects, the 
amount of the bills would be very large; 
they would out-grow the grasp of the 
House, and there would be no unity in the 
appropriations of money.” 

That is what the leaders thought in 1879, 
and the debate for several days has been to 
find out what they and others think in 
1885. To the ordinary mind, there would 
seem to be change enough, if the House 
resolves to abstain from putting ‘* orders” 
upon its bills, and if it would pass its Ap- 
propriation bills promptly, and thus not 
lengthen the session. But, under all this 
skirmishing, there is an attempt onthe part 
of the Democrats to break away from the 
tyranny which Mr. Randall exercises in his 
pesition as holder of the purse-strings. In 
his desire to make a record of economy, 
Mr. Randall has been known to say some- 
times: ‘* That bill shall not pass, and this 
bill shall pass!” and his rulership has been 
found hard to bear. 

The great business of ‘‘ making calls” 
has begun in social life, like the first scat- 
tering drops of a shower. The Cabinet 
officers, the gentlemen, get around it by 
sending cards to eachother. A messenger 
leaves them at the doors of the members of 
the Senate, and the Senator looks at them— 
‘* The Secretary of State,” ‘*The Secretary 
of War’—and then he throws them into 
the scrap basket, though that he does not 
mention; and that is the social side of the 
amenities between officials. Mr. Senator 
often has occasion to see Mr. Secretary, 
and vice versa; and they converse about 
appointments, etc., etc.; and later in the 
season there will be gentlemen’s dinners, 
where they will meet and the conversation 
will be that of dinners: but that little 
scrap of pasteboard represents tbe ‘‘ hollow 
courtesies ” of social life for them. 

Their wives will exchange calls on their 
regular days, and become more or less 
friendly as the case may be. 

‘The Garfield Memorial Hospital held a 
fair last week, which was mentioned 
in the pewspapers as the ‘initial 
gayety of the season.” It was very 
like the charity ball which is held in the 
same place later in the season, barring the 
booths, which were arranged along the 
four sides of the room, and the fact that 
the pretty girls wore dresses of pale pink 
and blue, of plainer materials than their 
ball dresses, though not one whit less be- 
coming. Given a pretty American girl, 
in all the witchery and bloom of eighteen 
years; and if she put herself into a dress 
of nuns’ veiling, with a white apron tied 
around her slender waist with a dainty 
bow, and a mob-cap above her fair brows, 
is not the result as satisfactorily bewil- 
dering as if she were in silks and satins? 
The hospital is doing well, but wishes to 
enlarge its boundaries and do better; and 
it has the good wishes and the good works 
of some of the best people here. Miss 
Cleveland sent flowers from the White 
House for the pretty floral booth over 
which Mrs. Gen. Hazen, and Miss Sherrill 
presided. The Japanese Minister lent and 
gave various articles of value for the Japa- 
nese booth. The Chinese Minister did the 
same thing, and Mrs. Gardiner Hubbard 
gave French candy enough to wreck the 
constitutions of all the children in Wash- 
ington. And, by way of showing that all this 
bravery of pretty things and candies is for 
a solid purpose, they served in the day be- 
tween the two evenings of the fair a good 
lunch at a reasonable price, suited to people 
who know that French candy and ice cream 
are a snare and a delusion. 

All the practical charities in Washington 
are raising their heads just at this time. 
Immediately before Christmas and before 
the gay season is a suitable moment. Be- 
sides this, the Women’s Exchange has 
had a tea, and the Children’s Aid Society 
is perfecting its arrangements to give a 
thousand poor children a taste of turkey, 
with an aftermath of nuts and raisins. 

Last year this society gave a Christmas 





dinner to several hundred of the poor chil- 
dren here who were deserving of a little 
care and attention; and there are many 
such always in a large city. The special 
object of this society is to attract the at- 
tention of the children of the rich to their 
poorer brethren; and in many cases the 
money which bought some part of the din- 
ner was that saved by the little son or 
daughter of some wealthy man, and offered 
as the result of some childish self-denial 
for the sake of doing a little good. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE PRIEST AND THE FRENCH 
ELECTIONS. 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 








Tue Republican Press of France is still 
busy explaining why their opponents in 
the recent elections succeeded in more 
than doubling the reactionary minority of 
the last Chamber, and thus, for the first time 
since the foundation of the Third Repub- 
lic, is checking the steady progress of the 
present institutions, which seemed destined 
soon to conquer every province of France. 
The unpopularity of the Tonquin expedi- 
tion, the distress occasioned by the agricul- 
tural and business exigencies, dissatisfaction 
at the deficit in the national finances, in- 
ternecine discord among the Republican 
factions and strict party discipline among 
the incongruous elements of the Opposition, 
—such are said to be the principal causes of 
the success of the united Royalists and 
Bonapartists. But far more potent than 
these temporary influences was the effect 
produced by the religious feud, which ap- 
pears to grow more bitter and irreconcil- 
able with each succeeding year. The Re- 
publicans admit the fact; the Moderates 
deplore it, and urge greater moderation in 
future dealings with the Church; the Rad- 
icals rather rejoice at it, and demand that 
the priesthood be attacked with renewed 
fury. 

The Republican State and the Roman 
Catholic Church, although united legally 
by the Concordat, are separated in spirit as 
widely as the poles. You may discover, 
now aud then, a devout Catholic, who is a 
Republican; but a Republican ecclesiastic 
isas extinct in thiscountry as the dodo. So, 
too, it is acomm)n thing to find moderate 
Republicans—like the late M. Liboulaye, 
for instance—who, while they never attend 
mass, still have a deep respect for religion 
and its historical and national repre- 
sentative, the Roman Church. If 
they do not care to listen to the 
tirades of the priesthood against mod- 
ern progress and reform, they will not 
attack its prerogatives, especially if exer- 
cised only in the pulpit, and will turn with 
aversion from any measure of persecution. 
This species of petty warfare they leave ex- 
clusively to the care of the Radicals. But 
there are no moderate priests to-day, no 
Liberals, as was the case in 1789 and 1848; 
they are now all Radicals, too, after their 
fashion. Pére Hyacinthe is the only ton- 
sured Catholic, perhaps, who accepts the 
Republic; and he is a renegade in the eyes 
of Rome. While, therefore, the Republican 
Party is far from being a unit in its way 
of viewing and treating the religious ques- 
tion, which plays such an important part 
in French politics, the clerical party is as 
one man in its battle with ‘ the infidel Re- 
public.” 

This universal antipathy, on the part of 
the priesthood, to the present institutions, 
would in itself exert a tremendous moral in- 
fluence against the republic. If the Catholic 
clergy only thought and voted against the 
Republican eandidates in the recent elec- 
tions, the ballot boxes would have felt 
the effect of this tacit opposition. But 
if they went further, departed from their 
reserve, and openly and ardently supported 
the reactionary candidates, as they had a 
perfect legal right to do, it will readily be 
seen what a powerful element in the con- 
test these black-robed priests would become. 
And this is just what they did do, and what 
anybody would have expected them to do 
under the circumstances. 

Ever since the Republican Party got 
complete control of the Government, by 
the ousting of Marshal MacMahon from 
the Elysée and the installation of M. Grévy 
in his stead, and by securing good working 
majorities in both houses of the legislature, 





it has been pestering the Church. It first 
proscribed the religious orders and turned 
the monks out of house and home. ‘men 
it gave the priests to understand that they 
might have nothing to do with the educa- 
tion of French youth. Each year, as the 
budget comes up for consideration, the 
committee cuts down the appropriations 
of the Church, so that bishops, priests, 
and even theological students, receive an 
annual thrust in that most sensitive of 
spots, the purse. Still other slurs have 
been cast upon them by minor Republican 
public bodies. The Paris Municipal Coun- 
cil always enjoys a tilt at everything con- 
nected even in the remotest way with 
Catholicism. It would drive the Sisters of 
Charity from the city hospitals, and keep 
the clergy fiom the bed of the dying 
patient; it would banish the word God 
from the text books of the public schools, 
and erase the word saint wherever it ap- 
pears as the name of a street. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the Municipal Council 
of Paris have already done enough to set 
every priest and devout Catholic layman 
against the Republic; and when it is seen 
that other similar measures stand on the 
docket of the Palais Bourbon and the City 
Hall for future action, it is easy to under- 
stand why the Church declares that its very 
existence is put in jeopardy by ‘‘ the pow- 
ers that be,” and acts accordingly. 

Now no person who prefers civil liberty 
to religious tyrrany and bigotry, can help 
rejoicing at anything that curtails the evils 
of Catholicism, weakens its aggressive in- 
fluence, and thrusts it back within itself. 
But when, at the same time, we perceive 
that this too-impulsive champion of free- 
dom—the French Republic—is endangering 
its own life by an impolitic and too hasty 
action, we cannot resist crying: ‘‘ Hold! 
Enough!” In fact, the last elections would 
support us in saying: ‘‘Hold! Too much.” 
The Catholic Church in France has still 
too many faithful followers—tor the most 
part women and peasants—to be bearded 
by a government or a political party 
that wishes to stand. Gambetta was right 
when he exclaimed: ‘‘Clericalism! That’s 
the enemy!” But it must be remembered 
that Gambetta was also the author of Op- 
portunism—the policy of making haste 
slowly, of compromising, of turning diffi- 
culties, of calming apprehensions, of not 
converting neutrals into declared foes. 
Hence it is that the Opportunists, while 
they hate the Church with an intensity 
that is almost inconceivable to Americans, 
endeavor, in most instances, to leave it 
alone. For example, M. Paul Bert, an athe- 
ist, who was Minister of Religiun in the 
Gambetta Cabinet, advocates, as a states- 
man, the maintenance of the Concordat; 
although, as a private individual, he is, of 
course, a pronounced friend of the princi- 
ple of the absolute separation of Church 
and State. 


But the Republican Party, unfortunately 
for the Republic, is not made up entirely 
of politic opportunists. It iscompromised 
at every turn by an enfant terrible, the Rad- 
ical faction, with M. Clémenceau at its head, 
not to speak of the still more aggressive 
Intransigeants (the non-compromisers), 
whose leader, Henri Rochefort, has just 
been chosen deputy at Paris, to the utter 
despair of the friends of the present form 
of government. One of the all-important 
‘‘planks” of their platform is war on the 
priesthood. These extreme doctrinaires 
demand the immediate and unconditional 
divorce of Church and State, the incorpora- 
tion into the army of theological students 
as well as lay students, the complete Jaici- 
sation—as the term goes—of all municipal 
and national institutions, etc., etc. Ina 
word, they wish to confine religion within 
the very narrowest possible limits, if not 
utterly to destroy it, if this were possible. 
There are those among them who do not hes- 
itate to confess their aim, and who declare 
openly that they desire to substitute pure 
atheism for every kind of theism. When, 
therefore, M. Clémenceau began to 
“stump” France during the month of Sep- 
tember, and M. Henri Rochefort appeared 
as a candidate, sure of election, at Paris, 
the religious interests of France were 
aroused, the priests set to work to 
defend themselves and their faithful; and 
the result is that more than two hundred 
Catholic and anti-Republican deputies will 





sit in the new Chamber, whereas, in the last 
one, there were but eighty-six. 

The Right even thinks to see the hand of 
Providence in their signal success. M. de 
Mun, the Montalembert of the Chamber of 
Deputies, in his address to the electors, 
apropos of the second election, which oc- 
curred two weeks after the first, and at 
which all those were candidates who had 
not obtained an absolute majority at the 
first trial, says: ‘‘ Christians have their God 
to avenge, their faith to defend, their coun- 
try tosave. Let them rise up in a body 
and make their voice heard. Let those who 
have the talent and the strength, aid, by 
word and act, those still struggling for 
election. In fine, let Catholics, everywhere, 
confident of supernatural help, unite in a 
solemn invocation tu the Virgin of Lepanto 
to vouchsafe her protection of the Chris- 
tians on October 18th, as she did on the 
4th.” 

M. de Mun knows as well as I do that 
the Virgin of Lepanto had about as much 
to do with the success of his party as the 
man in the moon; he sees, as does every 
other intelligent student of, and participant 
in, French politics, that the free-thinking 
of the Republicans, on the one hand, and 
the rcligious fervor of the faithful, on the 
other, were convergent causes that contrib- 
uted largely, perhaps I may say chiefly, to 
the Republican defeat—for, notwithstanding 
that the Republicans have a large majority 
in the New Chamber, they have lost far 
more than a hundred seats; and to the con- 
servative victory. Nor is this all. What has 
already occurred is almost sure to occur 
again. The Radical element in the 
future Chamber is also stronger than iu 
the last one; and, unless these determined 
iconoclasts show more wisdom than they 
have ever been credited with, the Church 
will fare at their hands still worse during 
the four years to come than it did during 
the four that have just closed; so that, 
when the moment arrives for the elections 
of 1889, and all Republican France is in- 
toxicated with celebrating the centennial 
anviversary of the ‘‘Grand Revolution,” 
and Catholics are vividly reminded of 
Robespierre’s Goddess of Reason and the 
priesthood, of the murder of their brothers 
under the Reign of Terror, the Church 
will naturally ask if the Republic of 1889 
is not soon destined to become the Con- 
vention of 1793. And when the election 
returns proclaim another reactionary suc- 
cess, giving, perhaps, the majority in the 
Chamber to the monarchists, and thus 
threatening, this time, the very existence 
of the Republic, I wonder if M. de Mun 
will still attribute this ballot-box revolu- 
tion to the Virgin of Lepanto, or whether 
he will find the explanation in the simple 
pages of history, which tell us that relig- 
ious persecution always strengthens the 
cause of those whom it would destroy. 

Pav, FRANCE, 
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THE QUITMAN SCHOOL. 


BY JAMES POWELL, D.D. 











Earty in the year, the American Mis- 
sionary Association received a proposition 
from Mrs. F. L. Allen, of Waterbury, 
Conn,, that, if it would accept a botel prop- 
perty owned by her in Quitman, Ga., and 
use it as a school for the colored people, 
she would give it. The property was 
worth about $10,000. Quitman is the 
county seat of Brooks County, situated on 
the railroad about twenty-five miles east 
of Thomasville. It lies in a belt where 
there are many thousands of colored peo- 
ple, for whom hardly any school privileges 
are provided. The ladies of the two Con- 
gregational churches of Waterbury, Conn., 
promptly offered to raise $1,000 as a sup- 
plement to Mrs. Allen’s gift, with which to 
make the alterations necessary for the 
hotel to be used asa school. The ladies of 
the Congregational churches of Connecti- 
cut pledged themselves to aid in support 
of the school, which was to be known as 
the Connecticut Industrial School for Girls 
in Georgia. 

The region was’so destitute, the property 
so valuable, and the promised support so 
liberal, that the Executive Committee ac- 
cepted the gift. The Rev. J. H. Parr, of 
Chicago, who had. been teaching the pre- 
vious year in Austin, Texas, was appointed 
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principal; and three tried and efficient lady 
teachers were selected as his assistants. 

The Rev. Mr. Parr went to Quitman in 

August to take the first steps in getting 
ready. A committee of citizens met him 
with the information that, owing to the lo- 
cation of the hotel in the very heart of the 
town, the feeling of the people was such 
that its use us a school had better not be 
undertaken. There is a cotton factory in 
the suburbs of the town, which for some 
time has been idle, located where there 
would be no objection to a colored school; 
and these gentlemen proposed to purchase 
it and offer it, with twelve acres of land, 
in exchange for the hotel. Accepting the 
judgment of that committee that the ex- 
change would be equitable, and only desir- 
ing to do what was best and wisest, with 
Mrs. Allen’s full consent the Association 
accepted the proposition, and requested 
the committee to have the exchange made 
as quickly as possible, so that the school 
might be immediately opened. Pending 
the negotiations, some other parties pur- 
chased the factory, and so the scheme fell 
through. Prominent citizens assured the 
officers of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation that it had done everything that 
could be reasonably or honorably expected, 
and that the citizens of Quitman could 
make no complaint. With such an assur- 
ance, there was nothing left but to go for- 
ward. 

Mr. Parr, with this strong backing, took 
hold earnestly. Nevertheless, he found 
himself subjected to insults and petty an- 
noyances. He received annopymous and 
threatening letters. He was warned to de- 
sist. The gates were carried away. Bul- 
lets were fired at his window one night 
when he was about to retire. The mayor 
offered a reward for the apprehension and 
conviction of the criminals who had stolen 
the gates and fired the shots. Then the 
parties who had purchased the factory came 
forward and offered it in exchange for the 
hotel and $5,000 additional. Subsequently 
another proposition to give ten acres of 
land and $5,000 in exchange was received. 
This was far below the value of the prop- 
erty, and the location of the land was ob- 
jectionable, lying between a cemetery and 
aswamp. These propositions, even if equi- 
table, on account of the heavy debt upon 
our treasury could not be accepted. 

A rumor was circulated that Mrs. Allen 
had given the hotel for a colored school to 
pay off a grudge she owed the town of 
Quitman. This Mrs. Allen most pointedly 
denies, and I may say in corroboration of 
her denial, that, in all the interviews I have 
had with her, she has never spoken other- 
wise than in the most friendly terms of the 
people of Quitman, and their personal 
kindness to her. 

The school opened the first of October, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Parr and the three lady 
assistants on the ground. There were five 
boarding and forty day scholars. The 
number kept increasing, and soon reached 
twelve boarding and a hundred and forty 
day scholars, and more were coming. The 
school was proving a grand success. The 
teachers testify that, in no school they had 
ever before taught, was so much interest 
manifested by the scholars. The colored 
people of the town, happy that a good 
school had been opened for their improve- 
ment, could not help expressing their joy 
and hope. This gave offense. One of the 
teachers, accompanied by a colored youth 
to show her the way, went to a colored 
church to get an insight into the religious 
lite of the colored people of the town. 
This gave offense. It was construed to 
mean ‘social equality.” Some of the 
teachers appeared on the streets attended 
by the colored girls of the boarding depart- 
ment. This gave offense. It was also con- 
strued to mean “‘ social equality.” Rumors 
of all kinds were set flying thick and fast 
compromising the moral character of the 
lady teachers, giving alleged examples 
of their teaching and practicing social 
equality inthe school. Not a white person 
had visited the school to see for himself 
just what was taught and practiced. The 
teachers were openly insulted when they 
appeared on the street. As was said in a 
dispatch sent from Quitman, and published 
in the leading papers of the South, the al- 
leged conduct of the teachers was such as 
to call down upon them “the bitterest 





hate of the community.” The gocd and 
law-abiding people cf the town had prac- 
tically surrendered the drift and direction 
of public sentiment to the control of the 
lawless; and that noble band of Ch  istian 
workers, who for Christ’s sake were there 
at great sacrifice of personal comfort to do 
missionary work among the poor Negroes, 
were left, unprotected and undefended, to 
the mercies of those who were wicked 
enough to plot and plan arson. 

And so, on the 17th of November, after 
the school had been going only six weeks, 
and with great success, at one o’clock in 
the morning the buildings were set on fire. 
In the merciful providence of God no lives 
were lost. The inmates were awakened by 
the crackling of the flames. They had 
time only to snatch a portion of their cloth- 
ing, and reached the sidewalk but a few 
minutes before the floors of the rooms they 
occupied fell in. Their wardrobes, books, 
keepsakes—everything except what they 
hurriedly caught up as they hastened out— 
they lost. One of the teachers, by reason of 
the excitement and exposure (for it was a 
cool night), standing on the sidewalk in- 
sufficiently clad for about two hours, was 
prostrated by a fever which threatened con- 
gestion of the brain, causing her life to 
tremble in the balance several days, She 
is still confined to a bed of sickness. 

The engine-house was located but one 
block away from the school; and in the ac- 
count given by the local press of the efforts 
of the fire department to save the property, 
this is the entire description: ‘‘ The steam- 
engine was on hand, and its entire energy 
and the energies of many citizens were re- 
quired to prevent the burning of adjacent 
buildings, upon which the cinders were 
showered in great abundance.” 

After a time, a German photographer 
offered the teachers the shelter of his office; 
then two of the citizens offered the accom- 
modations of their homes. Tae mayor in- 
vited them to become his guests at the 
hotel. This invitation was accepted. The 
lady teachers went at once, accompanied 
by the mayor and two or three gentlemen 
as escorts. Mr. and Mrs. Parr, not willing 
to leave the boarding girls until they were 
provided for, found a vacant store they 
could have, and in it remained till morn- 
ing. It was arranged that some of the 
children were to be sent home, the rest to 
be cared for by friends; and then these 
faithful guardians also went to the hotel. 
In the morning a few of the scholars went 
to the hotel to bid the teachers good-by. 
They had been inthe room but afew min- 
utes when a gentleman, accompanied by a 
lady,came and informed the teachers: ‘‘ We 
don’t keep a nigger school here.” Upon 
asking him where he would have them go, 
he responded that he thought ‘“‘the back 
yard would be the right place.” At this 
point the Baptist minister and his wife 
called at the hotel, and insisted that the 
teachers should become their guests. This 
hospitable invitation was gladly accepted. 

Excitement became intense the day after 
the fire. It was feared a war of races 
would result. Rumors again began to fly. 
Mr. Parr was charged with being the in- 
cendiary. It looked as if it would not be 
safe for the teachers to remain. It was 
thought that, possibly, ifit were known they 
were gone, it would have a tendency to 
allay the excitement, and so, for personal 
safety, as well as to prevent trouble, they 
left that night for Macon. Instantly this 
sudden departure was used as evidence 
that Mr. Parr was the incendiary, and it 
was heralded abroad as such for publica- 
tion in the papers of the South. When the 
suggestion was made to the insurance ad- 
juster, a Southern man, when he went to 
Quitman, he repudiated it as not having a 
shadow of reason to stand on. 

The mayor promptly offered a reward 
for the arrest and convictivn of the party 
or parties guilty of setting the fire. Four 
days after the burning, a citizens’ meeting 
was held, largely attended, and composed 
of both whites and Negroes. A series of 
resolutions was adopted, commending the 
mayor for offering the reward, denouncing 
the outrage, asking the A. M. A. to estab- 
lish another school for the colored people 
upon a * better basis,” and declaring them- 
selves to be in favor of law and order. A 
petition was drawn up and numerously 
signed by property-holders, asking the 


Association to open another school, and 
pledging material support. The resolutions 
and petition have been received, and they 
will in due time have most careful and re- 
spectful consideration. Meanwhile, I de- 
sire to inform all friends that another 
school will be opened just as soon as pos- 
sible, either in Quitman or vicinity. That 
destitute region must not be abandoned. 
To make such a school as ought to be 
maintained will call for more than the in- 
surance, and will involve an increased ex- 
penditure. The personal losses of the 
teachers must be made good. I believe 
the friends of Negro education will hearti- 
ly indorse these propositions, and not allow 
the good work to be frustrated. 
New York City 
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“The Just shall live by Faith,”—Rom. i, 17, 

Ir is time we should face the question: Is this 
life, of which the preacher has been speaking 
from day to day, merely a Utopian dream, a 
theological fancy, a sort of spiritual mirage 
that may flit before the eye of our imagination, 
or is it a thing to be actually realized in our 
personal life and experience? That is the ques- 
tion. To be or not to be. I am afraid we find 
ourselves standing face to face with consider- 
able skepticism upon this point. 

It is all very well for clergymen to talk upon 
such subjects; all very well for theological 
writers to compose treatises upon them; but 
when it comes to practice, you know, practice 
is, after all, the test; and we do not find that it 
works in practice, as we might suppose it would 
work. We do not find that this religion, which 
you want so much, produces on men’s lives the 
effect which you think it ought to produce. As 
a matter of fact, we are profoundly skeptical as 
to whether those we call religious men are better 
than other people. A man who perhaps never 
bends his knee in prayer, never enters the door 
of a place of worship, but possesses a high 
moral standard, is a pleasanter fellow to trans- 
act business with than a shuffling religionist 
who believes in prayer-meetings, but not in pay- 
ing his bills. That is a statement of the case as 
it presents itself to the minds of not a few. 

This skepticism as tothe result of religion 
upon the human life arises, in the first place, 
from the confusion of mere external religious- 
ness with true spirituality. It cannot be denied 
that there is a good deal of religion that does 
men no kind of conceivable good. Just in so 
far as true religion is the best thing, the cor- 
ruption of it is the worst thing, according to 
the old Latin proverb. If my religion is the 
best thing I can possess, and if, instead of pos- 
sessing it, I possess a caricature of it, my posi- 
tion is so much the worse, and not the better. 

Clearly there is a great deal that goes by the 
name of religion that has no real religion in it. 
Religion, according to the etymology of the 
word, signifies, surely, the binding of the hu- 
man heart to God. Now, if my heart is n ot at 
all bound to God, but if my religion consists 
merely in the performance of a certain number 
of religious transactions, the compliance with 
a certain number of claims, the fulfillment of a 
certain number of duties—in plain terms, if it 
consists of merely saying my prayers, and go- 
ing to church, and so forth—it is a thing not to 
be surprised at that it should do me no good. 
May it not be surprising if such a religion did a 
man any good? I cannot understand what good 
can be expected to flow from that which is little 
better than hypocrisy. 

The first essential of real religion is spirit- 
uality. What doI mean by that? I mean that 
I believe that a man possesses a spirit ; and that 
there is a DivineSpirit. In the contact between 
these two I detect what I describe as spiritual- 
ity. 

When the Holy Spirit of God, coming in con- 
tact with my nature, infuses the divine into my 
human nature, firing my soul with new desires, 
shaping my course of conduct by the influence 
he brings to bear upon me—I say when the Holy 
Spirit of God thus attaches himself to me and 
lives in me, then, indeed, my religion is a thing 
worth having ; but, if it stops short of this, it is 
merely a matter of names and words, and you 
should not be surprised that it does no good. 

But, more than this, I fancy that this skepti- 
cism with respect to the tenefit of religion on 
those who profess it arises, to a very large ex- 
tent, from the common talk about the inconsist- 
ency of profeasing Christians. A great deal of 
this talk is exaggeration; though I have no 
doubt, in a large number of instances, the ex- 
aggeration has a basis of fact. Iam not going 
to deny the sorrowful fact that Christians are 
often inconsistent. But facts of this kind, when 
they get talked about, are usually exaggerated, 
and I am inclined to believe that this particular 
fact has been grossly exaggerated. I will give 





you a few reasons for this conclusion. In the 





first place, if you are thrown into business con- 
tact with a man who makes a great profession 
of religion, and if that man is somewhat shaky 
in his business transactions, I put it to you, 
Does not the fact that he has made a religious 
professicn powerfully impress your mind? You 
go back to your home in a towering rage because 
you have been cheated by a religious man ; and 
the first thing you say is: ‘‘ There is your relig- 
ion again.” Perhaps you were never cheated by 
a religious man before in your life; but you too 
hastily conclude from that circumstance that 
the religion of the man is to blame for his 
hypocrisy, whereas reflection ought to show you 
that, if the man is a hypocrite, it is because he 
lacks religion, not because he possesses it. 

But the point I want to impress upon your 
mind is this: that the very fact of his profess- 
ing to be a Christian man makes an impression 
upon your mind that itis difficult to obliterate ; 
but very likely in that very week when you were 
taken in by a man who made a profession of re- 
ligion, you were taken in a dozen times by men 
who made no such profession. Is it not so? 
Suppose you were to draw your inference in ac- 
cordance with the proportionate number of 
cases ; would the balance of evidence be so alto- 
gether in favor of the world, and so wholly 
against those who make a Christian profession? 
Is it not rather that the fact that a man has 
wronged you calls himself a Christian, makes an 
impression upon your memory? The fact tha’ 
he was such and such a man makes no impres- 
sion upon your mind. In business you natural- 
ly expect to have to look sharply after a man 
until you know that he is honest. Therefore it 
does not make any great impression upon your 
mind if you happen to be taken in by an ordina- 
ry man. 

You see my point ; and I venture to say that it 
is one that will carry your convictions along 
with it. 

But, further, am I not right in affirming that 
we expect that the actions of those who call 
themselves Christian men, in the full sense of 
the word, should be regulated by a somewhat 
higher standard than that which we expect or- 
dinary men of the world to adopt? A man may 
not be absolutely honorable ; and if he is an or- 
dinary man of the world, you are not surprised. 
But, if a man makes a profession of being a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, you naturally conclude 
that the religion which he professes will have 
some influence upon his moral character, and 
that he will shrink from anything at all ques- 
tionable in his transactionz. And thus you 
judge the Christian man by a higher standard 
than that which you apply to the ordinary man 
of the world. 1 think you are justified in doing 
so, Bat you must not too hastily conclude, if 
a man comes short of that standard, that it is 
the fault of of his religion. Rather the infer- 
ence would seem more natural that, probably, it 
is the lack of as much of that religion as is 
needed to produce the result of high honor and 
integrity that actually accounts for your being 
disappointed in him. So I come to the conclu- 
sion that thiscommon idea about the unsatis- 
factory character of those who make a Christian 
profession is largely caused by the fact thata 
powerful impression is made upon our minds in 
any instance of the kind by the disappointment 
of our natural and legitimate expectations. 

But, on the other hand, are there no instances 
that you can yourself recall where men once led 
most unsatisfactory lives before they became rea 
Christians, and where under the influence of 
divine grace, the whole course and character of 
their commercial career has been‘changed. Can 
you not think of any who have become usefuland 
hard-working vitizens and a,benefit to society, 
where, before, they were acurse to it? If you 
will ransack your memory, it will not be long 
before such cases will present'themselves to your 
mind. There are, no doubt, men in this congre- 
gation who can recall plenty of such examples 
of the beneficent effect of divine grace.} 

But I must take this opportunity of address- 
ing afew earnest words—God grant that they 
may go home to your hearts—a few 
earnest words of caution, and perhaps 
of expostulation, to those who do make a Chris- 
tian profession. Brothersin Christ Jesus, have 
you sufficiently reflected on the fact that the 
character of our Master is in some sense placed 
in our hands. The world does not read the 
Bible ; but it reads your lives. The world does 
not study Christ; but it studies;the conduct of 
those who claim to be his. O, fellow Christians, 
better a thousand times that we should live in 
poverty and die in obscurity than that we should 
drive the most thriving trade in New York, and 
yet, by the character of our commercial transac- 
tions, give occasion to the enemics of God to 
blaspheme. How deeply impressed I once re- 
member being by the words of an American citi. 
zen whom God called to great prominence in 
the religious world. As we were taking leave of 
each other, he asked me to pray for him. He 
said: ‘* God has put me in this place, where the 
eyes of all are upon me, and I tremble to think 
of what the consequence would be if any fault 
in my conduct should give occasion to the 
enemies of God to blaspheme.” “ My dear 


brother,” he said, “I would rather die than 
lose my testimony.” O, men of business, you 
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who know something about the power of the 
grace of God, let this be the feeling of your 
heart and the decision of your will: J would 
rather die than lose my testimony. A precari- 
ous transaction, a departure from your word, 
may seem to you a comparatively slight thing. 
Nothing is slight that compromises the honorof 
your Master, or that leads worldly men to con- 
clude that religion is not worth having. O, 
God, pour down upon Christian merchants and 
men of business of this city, such a sense of 
moral purity, such a consciousness of their re- 
sponsibility, that they shall every one be ready 
rather to die than to lose their testimony. 

But, how comes it that Christian men do some- 
times lose their testimony? I believe the reason 
is not far to seek, I will give am explanation of 
that which causes the trouble that may astonish 
sorae of you who have not yet fully yielded your 
hearts to God. Do you suppose, because 
a man makes a certain religious profession, and 
because he has enjoyed a certain definite relig- 
ious experience, that, therefore, for sooth, it 
follows as a matter of necessity that he will lead 
a holy, pure, virtuous, God honoring life? 
Surely, this establishment of a proper relation 
between the man and his God is the first great 
necessity ; but when that has been done, surely 
all is not done. I will tell you what that great 
change is not. It is not the winding up of 
a human machine, so that it is bound to go 
right for the remainder of its life, just as I 
wind my watch, with the certain result that, if 
in order, it willrun for the next twenty-four 
hours. The watch is a piece of cunningly de- 
vised mechanism; but, my dear friends, a man 
does not cease to be a man when he becomes a 
Christian. He does not become a mere skillful 
piece of mechanism worked by divine power. 
He is still a free agent; and in the freedom of 
his human agency, it is still incumbent upon 
him to employ that divine force which alone 
is equal to the task of enabling him to lead a 
pure life, Does the apostle say: ‘‘ Be partakers 
of the Spirit, and you shall not fulfill the lusts 
of the flesh?” No. That is pot what he says, 
What does he say? ‘“‘ThisI say and testify: 

Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the 
lusts of the flesh,” The man that is continually 
drawing his inspiration from God will not yield 
to temptation ; but the man who is not doirg so, 
though he may have had the conversion of 
a Saul of Tarsus—I care not how miraculous 
and astonishing the features of his conversion 
may have been, if the man does not walk in the 
Spirit, Ido not believe he is overcoming sin. 
How shall we walk in the Spirit? Here is one 
side of the matter: ‘‘The just shall live by 
faith.” The reason why so many Christian 
men fall in their commercial life, and bring dis- 
credit upon their Lord, is that they do not 
live by faith. They begin to live by 
faith ; they come to Christ as helpless sinners, 
and throw themselves upon him for salvation. 
But to have done that is not enough. They 
want to go onasthey begun. As their spiritual 
life commenced with their sense of moral help- 
lessness, so their spiritual] career is to be con- 
tinued by acontinual believing apprehension of 
the power that is in Christ Jesus. Men fail to 
realize this, and thus they fail in their 
experience and in their conduct and in 
their character. Some years ago, a friend 
of mine, a member of my congregation, observed 
to me: “I wish you would preach practical faith.” 
I said: ** Don’t I?” “ No,” he said. ‘I do not 
think you preach practical faith.” I said: 
‘*What do you mean?” He said: ‘‘I will tell 
you how the thing presents itself tome. There 
are men in your congregation who go down to 
the market and the exchange and perpetrate 
all sorts of commercial abominations. If you ask 
them why they do it, the answer will probably 
be. ‘Wecannot help it. We cannct conduct basi- 
ness otherwise.’ And yet they make a sort of 
profession of being Christian men. Now,” he 
said, ‘‘what is the lesson these men have to 
learn? Surely that God is as much a God to be 
trusted in the commercial world as he is a God 
to be trusted in the matter of their soul’s salva- 
tion. 

What they have to learn is this, surely, that, 
if they treat their business transactions, and 
complications of commercial life, just in the 
way in which they treat their spiritual compli- 
cations, God will be as faithful in one case as in 
the other. If{men could learn that money loss 
does not really mean loss, as long as they trust 
themselves to Christ, and that failure and lack 
of success do not mean failure and lack of suc- 
cess as long as they trust themselves to Christ ; 
if they believed this from their hearts, why, 
then, the motive for all questionable actions 
would be at once withdrawn, and the probability 
is they would lead straight, honorable, upright 
lives, But their faith fails of practicability, 
and their lives become 4 scandal] to the. enemies 
of God. I would say to my fellow-Christians in 
this congregation, who know something of the 
blessedness of a life of faith: ** Bring your faith 
to bear upon your bysinegs. Be content to trust 
God with the consequences. If ruin stare you 
in the fae, never mind, Many man hag had 
to face not only ruin, but martyrdom; and yet 
his faith has not failed and God has stood by 
bjp pt the stake, Bear in mind that this world 





is only a school-day world. You are surely jus- 
tified in confiding your education into the hands 
of the great Educator. Let him educate you in 
his own way ; and, if it is by the discipline of 
failure and lack of success, take it from him as 
part of the process by which he is going to per- 
fect his work in you, and go forward, never 
minding the consequences. 

But, my friends, it is very common to hear 
men talk about faith as though it were the 
most impracticable of subjects, It is not so 
long since I heardfof a man of business 
who said; ‘I cannot make out how itis that 
clergymen are not more practical. I have heard 
in my life fifty sermons on the subject of the 
faith of Abraham for one sermon upon the 
duty of paying twenty shillings in the pound.” 
I could thorough)y understand the man's feel- 
ings. I am afraid we ministers of the Gospel 
are sometimes apt to float about a little in the 
clouds, instead of coming down to daily life. 
But there was something which that good man 
overlooked. If those fifty sermons on the faith 
of Abraham had been preached as they ought 
to have been preached, they ought to have left 
no question in the man’s mind whether or not 
he ought to pay twenty shillings on the pound, 
That faith of Abraham was shown in the giving 
of his all, If you are a miser, you do not love 
your dollars as Abraham loved his Isaac. The 
most money-loving man in New York can- 
not feel such an affection for his wealth 
as Abraham for his son. How the man’s 
heart bled! Isaac had been supernaturally 
given, and now he was to be taken 
away. All the father in him revolts, but his faith 
staggers not. He has already believed that the 
barren woib of Sarah could produce Isaac, be- 
cause God had promised it ; and now he believes 
that,although the life of Isaac may be sacrificed, 
yet in some strange way the purpose of God 
shall be fulfilled ; and so, with a heavy heart, he 
trudges up to Mt. Moriah. He builds his altar 
and h2 binds the victim and seizes the knife, 
ready to bury it deep in the bosom of his son, 
ten times dearer to him than life itself. Never 
talk about faith not being a practical thing after 
that. He risked his all upon the faithfulness 
of God ; and then and there he made a wonder- 
ful discovery,as the result of his faith ; and that 
was the great truth that he uttered upon that 
spot which became the memorable name of 
the place, Jehovah Jireh (the Lord will pro- 
vide). 

I see the old man coming down from Mt. Mo- 
riah, his face beaming with a brighter joy than 
it had ever known before, his heart throbbing 
with a holy ecstasy, as he keeps repeating : ‘The 
Lord will provide. The Lord will provide. I 
trusted bim with my ail, and I found him 
worthy of my trust.” You do not mean to say 
that you doubt whether faith is a practical thing 
after that? 

Do you ask, my brother, will this thing work 
in the practical details of our daily life? I say 
it will. Will it bring me success? That is a 
different question, It depends upon what you 
mean by success. Do you mean dollars? Then 
Ido not know. The Lord may see that dollars 
are the worst thing for you; and, 
if he does, he will take them all 
away. We had a great man in our country 
many years ago, whose brother I knew, Sir 
Charles Fox, the architect of the great exhibi- 
tion. He was a man of as remarkable a me- 
chanical construction as our country ever pro- 
duced. He had singular reverses. He invested 
all his earnings in Russian railroad stock ; and 
they were hard-won earnings, for he worked hard ; 
and then came the Crimean War, and he was a 
ruined man. His brother told me that after Sir 
Charles had left bis own country to go to Cana- 
da, to endeavor to recuperate his fortune, he re- 
ceived a letter containing this sentence; “I 
never knew what it was to trust in God until 
he had taken everything from me.” Do you 
pot think he was richer in his poverty, possessed 
of trust in God, than he possibly could have been 
in his wealth, when that very wealth was a kind 
of barrier between himself and his God. The 
question is not how much money we can gain 
by faith, or how much we may lose. The ques- 
tion is, Is my life to be a success or not? And in 
the true sense of the word success, that life is 
bound to be a life of success that is a life of 
faith, What is success? You cannot measure 
it by your bank account, or by your place in po- 
litical or commercial life. That man succeeds 
in whom manhood is developed, and upon 
whose manhood the divine is being imprinted. 
He in whom God lives, and in whom God dis- 
plays himself—he is the successful man. He 
will be able to say: “Allis well, Never mind, 
bright or dark, light or shadow, loss or gain. 
Thank God all is well for time and for eterni- 
ty; for I am Christ’s and Christ is God's.” 

Are there none to whom I am addressing my- 
self to-day who know something about the 
shocks of battle and the fatiguing anxiety, and 
the pains and discomfiture and overthrow in 
commercial life, when the heart sinks and the 
courage almost fails? My brother, what do you 
want? You want the power that shall lift you 
up outof allthis, You want to feel sure that 
all is well; to hear in the dark night a voice 
sounding acrong the stormy waves, that seems 








tosay: “Allis well, Fearnot, Go forward.” 
You want to know that there is no such thing 
as shipwreck for you; that, although it may 
seem as though everything were adverse, all 
things are really working together for your 
good, and you shall know it if you belong to 
God. The just shall live by faith. 

But, you say, it costs something to be a Chris- 
tian. Doesit? It costs a great deal more to 
turn your back on Christianity. What does it 
cost to be a Christian? Money? Very well, 
pay it; and I say itis cheap at the price. You 
pay large prices for articles of luxury. Here is 
the greatest luxury that a man can bestow upon 
himself—the luxury of a good conscience before 
God; peace within and peace without; the 
hope of immortality, a hope that is worth the 
having, my brother; a hope that seems to wax 
brighter and brighter when all round grows 
dim. 

That, thank God, you cannot buy with money. 
But think what a thing it is to be possessed of ; 
and as you let your mind rest upon the possibility 
of such a wondrous acquisition, be sane enough 
to count all else loss, if only, by God’s grace, you 
may lay hold upon this. The just shall live by 
faith, and he shal] make the discovery that God 
deserves his faith and is worthy of his confi- 
dence. 

The trials of life—what are they but so many 
ministering angels, waiting upon the steps of 
God’s saints to convey them heavenward, warn- 
ing them that this is not the place of their rest, 
taking us by the hand, and leading us, ever 
higher and higher, until we reach that land 
where trials are no longer required, in order to 
bring us near to the person of our God? What 
about the long, weary discipline of toil. But, 
supposing I have faith in God, I find that toil 
itself, however severe, becomes another minis- 
tering spirit. By my very toil, I learn the pow- 
er of self-control ; and I train and exercise those 
faculties with which Iam to glorify God here- 
afier when I stand before him in that high 
world, I am made the more manly by the exer- 
tion of that which, without faith, would be only 
a miserable weariness, Thank God for toil! It 
becomes to me the blessed curse of labor, 

The day is coming when this brief scene which 
we call life shall be slipping away from us. The 
time is not very far distant when some- 
body else will sit in your office, and 
another head will regulate your commercial 
transactions, and another person will make 
money out of that trade which you have been 
carrying on so well, You, my dear, dear 
brethren, have scarcely found time to think 
about your soul perhaps, scarcely found time to 
attempt to commune with your God, peradven- 
ture, scarcely found time to ask yourself whether 
you have gotasoul. You will have to find time 
to lay on a sick bed, and you will have to find 
time to die. Think of that moment when the 
visions of this world shall grow thin and unsub- 
stantial, and seem td melt away from your dying 
eye. Think of that moment when the busy 
sounds of the New York streets shall die upon 
your dulling ear, and sobbing friends beside 
your death bed shall be unable to reach with 
their last duty that passing spirit of yours, 
Think of that step into the unknown. Are you 
ready for it? The just shall live by faith, and 
the just shall die in faith. Death has no terror 
for the man who has committed himself into the 
everlasting arms of love. He steps forward 
boldly into the unknown, without misgiving, 
and without fear. He knows that, whoever else 
is there, his Lord is there to meet him, and, 
having trusted him in life he can trust him in 
death. Having trusted him for time, he leaves 
himself in his hands for all eternity, O men 
and brethren! you do not know what you lose 
when you lose the life of faith, 
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A “CLASSIC ERA.” 











BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 





My friend, Mr. Duffield, in his recent article 
on Robert Robinson, says; ‘‘ That was the fertile 
period of English hymnody, a period which is 
the true classic era of hymn-book making.” 
The period is not clearly defined, but he is 
speaking of Whitefield’s collection, which ap- 
peared 1753 or thereabouts, and its seventeenth 
edition, cited by Mr. Duftield, 1778. If we add 
another year, this limit will include the dates 
ascribed to Robinson’s two hymns. Is it true 
that these two decades were by excellence the 
fertile period and classic era of English hym- 
nody? To say so much seems to involve injustice 
to the periods which came before and after. 
In 1753 Watts and Doddridge were dead; 
Charles Wesley’s best work, or most of it, had 
been done; Cennick and Simon Browne had 
gone home; Hammond and Jehn Wesley had 
ceased to produce hymns ; while in 1773-74 the 
Olney hymns (eyeryway the most remarkable 
hymn-work of the last century, after that of 
Wesley, Watts, and Doddridge) had not ap- 
peared. Kelly and Montyomery were hardly 





out of their cradles, and the other moderns were 
not born, 

The period 1753-74 may claim as its own 
Joseph Hart entire, most of Anne Steele, Dr. 
Gibbons’ earlier volumes, and those of Merrick, 
Needham and Thomas Scott; C. Wesley’s Short 
Scripture Hymns, and his Hymns for Children, 
for Families and on the Trinity. (These last, 
though of great literary historic interest, con- 
tributed to the collection of hymn-books proper 
less, in proportion to their size, than did his 
earlier volumes.) The earlier hymns of Top- 
lady and of Mrs. Barbauld, appeared during 
this period; so did some of Elizabeth Scott's, 
though written almost certainly before 1751; 
80 did the few first in (magazines or collections) 
of Beddome, 8. Stennett, Newton and Cowper ; 
so did the work, in the main rather curious than 
valuable, of W. Williams and of Allen, Batty & 
Co.;and so did a very few isolated hymns of 
great note, from Robinson, Olivers, Bakewell, 
and “Langford.” A sufficiently brilliant and’ 
memorable period, surely; but hardly more 
fertile” or more *‘ classic” than that of 1705- 
1719, during which Dr. Watts alone produced 
more hymns that have gone into later collec- 
tions and are known to readers of the InpDE- 
PENDENT to-day, than did the joint efforts of 
1753-74, or than 1738-51, when Charles Wes- 
ley was pouring forth in unparalleled profusion 
the most splendid lyrics (whatever their faults) 
of our or any language, while Cennick and 
Hammond were zealously following in his wake, 
and Doddrige was working diligently in bis 
own different vein. Nor is it clear that 1753-74 
was a richer era for hymnody than 1775-90, 
when half the writers above named went on pro- 
ducing, and the great bulk of what was produced 
by some of them—Cowper, Newton, Beddome, 8. 
Stennett—appeared, with much from Fawcett 
and other new names; or than 1803-25, when 
Montgomery and Kelly began; or than 1825-40, 
when they were reiuforced by Conder, Heber, 
Keble, Lyte, and not a few more; or than the 
later years, which have given us Bonar and Neale, 
and a host of names not wholly despicable 
even beside Robert Robinson and his contem- 
poraries, 

But Mr. Duffield’s statement is bifurcate, 
and should, perhaps, be regarded as two. First, 
a given limit ‘‘was the fertile period of Eng- 
lish hymnody”; this I have attempted to con- 
sider above. Second, it ‘‘is the true classic era 
of hymn-book making.” This seems to be an- 
other matter, though allied to the first. The 
time for collecting is after that of producing. 
A compiler can only begin when people (usually 
others than himself) have written enough for 
him to compile, Yet live compiling can include 
only pieces which have life in them yet, how- 
ever long they may have been written, Thus a 
great hymn-book is a monument for after ages 
of the hymnic “use ” of its time. During this 
period, 1753-1774, appeared four or five im- 
portant and memorable collections, The im- 
mense Moravian book of 1754 substantially be- 
gan and ended with itself. Most of its contents 
went no further, but its influence was percepti- 
ble on the evangelistic or half-Methodist compi- 
lations of the time, specially on Lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s (1764). This, like Whitefield's (1753) 
and Madan’s (1760), grew and varied from one 
edition to another. These three, though pre- 
pared by members of the English Church, are 
chiefly Calvinistic Methodist in character; and 
soare Dr. Conyer’s (1769, enlarged 1774) and 
some others of less note. Madan’s, though it 
circulated less than Whitefield’s, reaching a 
Seventh edition in 1771, and an eleventh only in 
1787, is a better book than Whitefield’s, and more 
influential now ; for it shows sounder taste, and 
has more originals, and some famous recensions 
of text, since generally avcepted. Lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s is chietly a curiosity, and took at a later 
period the shape now known; but the traces of 
these old collections may be found in some used 
to-day, The contents of all of them are chiefly 
from Watts, the Wesleys, Cennick, Hammond, 
Seagraye, Hart, James Alien, and unnamed 
writers of the Kendal Hymn-Book, 1758. That 
of Ash and Evans, 1769, is much larger and of 
totally different character, representing the 
old-fashioned sober Baptists, and exciuding 
trochaic measures and *‘ new-light” themes and 
styles, 

Now this period may be called, if one likes, 
the ** classic era of hymn-book making” on two 
grouncs: first, that it was the first era of 
bymn-book making at all, for before 1753 there 
were few collections, and none of any note ; and 
second, that it might be difficult, if not impossi- 
bie to name six books of equal fame that ap- 
peared within any other period of twenty years. 
But, leaving out their character as pioneers, not 
one of the six had the importance—i.e., the in- 
fluence—of Rippon’s Selection, 1787; or of Do- 
bell’s, 1806 ; or of** Hymns Ancient and Modern,” 
1861. As to circulation, the last sold 100 if not 500 
copies for every one of Whitetield’s. Andit would 
be easy to cite eminent compilers who had the 
advantage of these patriarchs in everything but 
age. Williams & Boden, 1801; Collyer, 1812; 
Cotterill, 1819; Josiah Pratt, 1829; E. Bicker- 
steth, 1833 ; Conder, 1836—to go no further—had 
much larger materialg to draw on, and higher 
standards to work after ; they repregent as faith 
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fully the ideas and requirements of their times, 
and are as important to the student, as White- 
field or Madan. So in our land, the ** Hartford 
Selection,” 1799 ; Nettleton’s ** Village Hymns,” 
1824 ; the Prayer Book Hymns, 1827 ; the Baptist 
Psalmist, 1843; the Sabbath Hymn Book, 1858 ; 
and “Hymns of the Spirit,” 1864, take a high 
rank, for one reason or another, or for a com- 
bination of reasons—because they contain valu- 
ble originals, or point a new departure of some 
kind; or show marked independence of judy- 
ment, or markedly reflect, and thus help to fix, 
popular views. Fine taste, literary merit, is only 
one of sundry qualities that go to make a great 
hymn book, or the old collections would be no- 
where. Dobell certainly had not this; yet his is 
one of the three or four greatest. And White- 
fivld is better than Dobell, simply by being half 
a century older. The hymns could hardly reach 
the people, except through the hymn-books, and 
the hymn-book could not exist at all withou 

the bymns. The compiler may be almost as 
great a man as bis authors (Madan and Rippon 
are remembered now with Wesley and Newton), 
but his greatness is that of the indispensable 
middleman who brings the goods to market in 
fitshape. I suspect that Mr. Duffield meant to 
glorify, not so much a few compilations (of 
which he mentions only one), nor yet a narrow 
period of twenty years, wherein the first twenty 
editions of Whitefield chance to synchronize 
with Robinson’s two hymns, as the Past, the 
Last Century. Andinthat I must take issue 
with him. To belaud the Present at the expense 
of the Past, if that means to neglect the Past, 
to ignore what we have learned from it, to deny 
any good to it, may be nearly as bad as the other 
extreme. The Past was once the Present, and 
the Present will by and by be the Past. These 
things are relative, and under the law of Prog- 
ress each epoch should be an improvement on 
its predecessor. It has been so, in the main, 

through the last four centuries, and especially 
with Anglo-Saxons. Barring your exceptional 
geniuses, the improvement is specially marked 
in literature, and nowhere more so than in 
hymns. 

After sundry spasmodic and unappreciated 
efforts, real English hymns began to be written, 
in response to a real popular demand, at the be- 
ginning of the last century, by Dr. Watty. Be- 
fore he stopped producing the work was taken up 
by Simon Browne, Doddridge, Elizabeth Scott 
(though these two left the publication of their 
verses to other hands), and the Wesleys. Thus 
the torch was passed on from hand to hand. 
Since the time of Watts, there has never been 
an interval of five years, nor perhaps of a sirgle 
year, in which meritorious and successful 
hymns were not produced. Sometimes one 
decade might seem to show less vigorous pro- 
duction than another; but there never was a 
real break in the succession, and no era is espe- 
cially entitled to be called ‘ fertile” or ‘* classic” 
more than another, unles3 from a narrow secta- 
rian view-point. ‘hus the period of Watts and 
Doddridge, 1705 to 1740 or so, is the Congrega- 
tional era; the Methodist cra was from 1738 to 
1750, or as much longer as one pleases, since 
C. Wesley kept op writing more or less, till his 
death, in 1788. This Whitefield period that we 
have been talking about was ‘classic,’ and 
* fertile,” if at all, chiefly by and for the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists. The Baptist era came a 
little later; the Church of England era was, 
and 1s, much later, I would like to find for Mr. 
Duffield a Presbyterian era if I could; andI 
propose to show, in another paper, that our 
modern or recent eras are quite as ‘ fertile” 
and as “‘clsssic ” as those of comparative an- 
tiquity. 

LesiGH UNIVERSITY. 


Biblical Research. 
SOME EMENDATIONS OF THE 
TEXT IN JOSHUA. 


BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 





Tuat the present Hebrew text was not in all 
its parts the same which the Aiexandrian trans- 
lators perused is obvious from a careful com- 
parison of both, The corrupted state of the 
Septuagint makes it very difficult to guess at 
the original text; yet there are very many 
readings in the former which suggest a bettex 
and more correct reading than we have in the 
Hebrew. The following emendations, which 
are here given, will prove this: 

iv, 9, the Hebrew reals: And twelve stones, 
Sept.: And twelve other stones ; and 80 also the 
Vulgate. Now the addition 44/ouc of the Sept., 
and alios of the Vulg. is very important, and 
even such an admirer of the Massoretic text as 
Keil is obliged to remark: “The writer has 
shown clearly enough that he was not referring 
to the twelve stones, which were to be set up in 
Gilgal, but to geome other twelve stones, both 
by the omission of the article, and also by 
dropping the previous construction, and plac- 
ing the object with the cop. 4 at the head of a 
fresh sentence, instead of proceeding with the 
historical tense Op". This was noticed long 


ego by the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and the 








earlier expositors, who therefore inserted dAAouc, 
alios, or some other word of similar meaning, 
for the sake of expressing more clearly the 
sense of the writer.” 

vi, 18: Lest you make yourselves accursed 
wr INN- yp. Sept : That ye do not covet TIONNID- 
The word évdvyécoFac means here, asin I Macc., 
vi, 8 ; Eccles. iii, 14; Deut. xxi, 11,“*to covet,” and 
thus 797M is rendered in vii, 21. This last pas- 
sage especially shows that the reading of the 
Sept. is to be perferred against that of the 
Massoretic text; for there Achan confesses 
DAPN) DIAN) Kai Evduundeig airway éEaBovr, 
a confession which can only have reference to 
one passage, in which the command evidently 
given, was ‘*not to covet.” 

ix, 4: And made as if they had been ambassa- 
dors \"~y%. Septuagint: Made provision and 
prepared themselves. The Septuagint correctly 
read y"~)y") with daleth (aa in v. 12), and thus 
all the ancient versions read it. Some codd. 
also read with 4, and so we find it in Simoni’s 
edition of the Hebrew Bible 1752. 

x, ii: Before Israel. Septuagint: Before the 
children of Israel Seni 995 950. The reading 
of the Septuagint is corroborated by Talmud 
Berachoth, fol. 54, col. 2; Avoda Zarah, fol. 25, 
col. 1, 

xiii, 3: Also the Avites. The Septuagint con- 
nects this with the fourth verse, ang so the 
Vulgate and Syriac. Keil, in his commentary, 
is obliged to acknowledge ‘“* We have no other 
course open, therefore, than to give up the 
Massoretic arrangement of the verse, and to 
follow the example of the Septuagint.” It is 
worthy of notice that the revisers adopted here 
the division of the Septuagint. 

xiii, 7, 8. Now, therefore, divide this land 
for an inheritance unto the nine tribes and the 
half tribe of Manasseh, with whom (jy) the 
Reubenites and the Gadites have received their 
inheritance, etc. The Septuagint reads here 
thus: And now divide this land by lot to the 
nine tribes, and to the half tribe of Manasseh, 
from Jordan to the great sea westward, thou 
shalt give itthem. The great sea shall be the 
boundary, But to the two tribes, and to the 
half tribe of Manasseh, to Reuben and to Gad 
Moses gave, etc. It looks as if the copyist of 
the Hebrew jumped from the one »3w7 yn 
Mw tothe second. And in order to bring a 
sense into the Massoretic text, both verses 
were afterward combined by the strange 
connection of yoy “with whom” or “ with 
him,” as the revisers made it. 

xiii, 14. At the end of the verse the Septua- 
gint adds: And this is the division which Moses 
made to the children of Israel in Arboth Moab, 
on the other side of Jordan by Jericho. We 
regard this as genuine. 

it is the superscription to the narrative con- 
cerning the two tribes and a half, and corres- 
ponds to the subscription in verse 32. A similar 
introductory formula we find ch. xiv, 1, and its 
corresponding closing formula is given, xix, 51. 

xv. 59 : The Septuagint add a list of eleven cities, 
which are not given in the Massoretic text. 
Kei!, who otherwise strictly adheres to the Mas- 
soretic text, is obliged to acknowledge that there 
isagapin the Massoretic text. The revisers, 
who have otherwise noted the deviations of the 
Septuagint from the Hebrew, have not a word 
for this addition. 

xxi, 31: After this verse, the Septuagint adds 
two verses which are generally omitted from the 
Hebrew, although found in a great many edi- 
tions and MSS. Dr. Keil admits here, too, the 
genuineness of these two verses, and says that 
they cannot be dispensed with, because, accord- 
ing to verses 7 and 40, twelve cities were given 
to the Merarites, and four of them must have 
belonged to the tribe of Reuben. 

Carefully as we have to use the Septuagint for 
commendation, yet its great value cannot be 
overlooked, We have noticed one instance 
(xiii, 3) where the revisers have followed the 
arrangement of the Septuagint and given up the 
division of the Massoretic text; and this they 
could have done in many more instances, where 
the Septuagint yielded a better sense. This 
would at least bave treed them from the 
charge of being inconsistent. It is iuconsist- 
ent to adopt, I Sam. vi, 18, the reading of the 
Sep'uagint and Targum, and yet retain Neh. 
vii, 68 which even such followers of the Masora 
as Baer and Delitzsch have rejected from the 
text in their edition of that book. We would 
have preferred better changes than Hadad for 
the former Hadar, (Gen. xxv, 15) or Rodanim 
for the former Dodanim (I Chron. i,7). The 
Massoretic text is not even followed through- 


out, The Masora requires Be/hel and not Beth-el ; 


Rab-Shakeh, and not Rabshakeh ; Sarezer, and 
nut Sharezer. Weadmit the difficult task of 
the revisers; we admit also the difficulty of 
settling upon a fexlus receptus. Even the work 
of Baer in connection with Delitzsch dves not 
satisfy scholars, because the former is changed 


with too many Massoretic niceties of his own im- 
agination. But one thing is certain; what crit- 
icism bas admitted as the true reading, and 
what the majority of the ancient witnesses sub- 
stantiate ought to he accepted in spite of the 
Massorees, 
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Sanitary. 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, held last week 
in the city of Washington, by its contrast with 
the earlier meeting, serves as a fair index of the 
great advance in sanitary interest and knowl- 
edge in this country. The old quarantine con- 
ventions lapsed about the time of the War. A 
few men, since distinguished as physicians and 
sanitarians, were accustomed to meet from year 
to year, but were able to command but a slim 
attendance. Now leading national, state, city, 
and county health officers assemble from nearly 
every state and from the Canadian Provinces, 
and discuss the most weighty interests of Amer- 
ican civilization and progress; for it is in vain 
that we look after other interests, if there is 
neglect of care as to the population, and espe- 
cially in matters relating to personal and public 
health and national vitality. One cannot fol- 
low the list of papers and the varied discussions 
at this four days’ meeting at Washington with- 
out seeing that, both as to science and practical 
admivistration, there is the most earnest devo- 
tion and much intelligent investigation of prin- 
ciples and methods. The opening paper of the 
first day was by Dr. E. M. Hunt, of New Jersey, 
in which he pcinted out the defects in sanitary 
and statistical nomenclature, and submitted an 
outline by which indefinite terms would be 
retired from use and the multitude of 
names come to have a more specific meaning. 
He was followed by Dr. Billings, of Washing- 
ton, who presented an outline of improved 
methods for the registration of vital statistics, 
and indicated what tables and combinations 
were most needed in order to secure the most 
valuable information as to the population and 
its diseases. Dr. Baker, of Michigan, discussed 
the influence of rain-fall and water supply on 
cholera. A paper by D. E. Salmon, D.V.S., on 
‘*The Virus of Hog Cholera,” opened up the 
whole subject of parasitic diseases, and, in con- 
nection with the discussion, showed how dili- 
gently and accurately physicians and veterna- 
rians are studying and testing the various mi- 
nute vegetable particles that are found to be in- 
cident to 80 many diseases. In the evening the 
autograph letter of the President went beyond 
the usual formality, and expressed in detail his 
personal convictions as to the important work 
of the Association. Judge Edwards delivered a 
stirring address, in which he took a legal and 
practical view of health administration. The 
President’s address, by Dr. James E. Reeves, of 
Western Virginia, showed the immense interests 
involved in all that relates to health, and the 
grand progress being made in practical knowl- 
edge as to it. Early on the second day the 
Canadian delegates were heard as to small-pox 
and vaccination in Canada, and the lessons 
which the epidemic had tanght them. 
Dr. Bryce, of Toronto, showed how, 
by most active measures reaching over two 
years, the province of Ontaric bad been pro- 
tected. Dr. Hingston gave a most graphic and 
interesting detail of what had occurred at 
Montreal. Although there have been over- 
statements, 3,000 deaths from small-pox had 
occurred in a population of 180,000. The won- 
derful success of vaccivation in arresting the 
disease, atter it came to be generally practic2d, 
ought to be enough to silence the unreasonable 
outcry of the few who still oppose. Sad to say, 
it is admitted that a few physicians aided to 
incite the populace. The merchants and em- 
ployés of large numbers of workmen recognized 
the emergency and came to the help of the 
health authorities. The loss of business, 
although transient, shows what terrible financial, 
as well as personal, calamity such a visitation 
is. The mortality was not to be aceounted for 
by filth, since, although this adds malignancy to 
disease, small-pox is so inherently severe as not 
to need its aid. Its terror was simply the re- 
sult of wicked neglect of vaccination. Dr. 
Chancellor, of Maryland, read a paper on the 
‘¢ Pulmonary Disease caused by Trades and Occu- 
pations,” in which he repeated many valuable 
and alarming statistics. These showed how 
many of the in-door industrial classes do not 
live out balf their days, and how preventable 
many of these diseases are when proper methods 
and appliances are used. In the discussion 
much interest was elicited by the evidence that 
much that is called consumption among opera- 
tives is simply the destruction of lung 
tissue by the constant reception and the 
retention of minute particies, especially such 
as are sharp, or do nut admit of any ab- 
sorption. It is lost sight of that lung diseases 
kill far more than all the plagues, and that a 
large amount of pulmonary disease is prevent- 
able. The evening of the second day was well 
occupied with valuable papers. Dr. Benj. Lee, 

of Philadelphia, gave some new details as to the 
Plymouth outbreak of typhoid fever, of which, 
ina town of about 8,000 persons, there were 
1,200 cases. The possibilities of preventing 
such invasions were fully shown, as well as the 
oft-repeated results of negligence, Physical 





education and its needs were presented by Pro- 
fessor Hartwell, of Johns Hopkins University, 
and Professor Sargeant, of Cambridge. Mr. 
Brooks, of New York, gave a most valuable sum- 
mary of the whole subject. The Association, 
by voice and resolution, expressed its view that 
the Amerivan schools are needing hygiene to be 
taught and physical exercise to be practiced on 
a far more extended scale than at present. A 
paper by Dr. Wright, Health Officer of Detroit, 
on the disinfection of sewers, detailed how 
miles of sewers in the city were fumi- 
gated by sulphur. Besides the cleansing it gave, 
it got, to some degree, into so many houses as 
to show a sad amount of defective connections. 
In the discussion following, a plumber from 
Cleveland made some good suggesticns as to 
the need of official oversight of plumbing 
in the building of houses. The proper 
methods of quarantine or maritime sanitation 
were well presented by various officers—as Dr. 
Ranch, of Illinois; Dr. Holt, of New Orleans; 
Dr. Armstrong, of the Hospital Marine Service ; 
Dr. Smith, of New York Quarantine and others. 
Not time, but method of cleansing and examina 

tion were declared to be the modern doctrines. 
The opening up of the vessel and baggage, and 
penetration by superheated steam, and fumiga- 
tion by sulphur, are effectual. At the evening ses- 
sion the interest centered about the LombPrizes, 
Fifty-six essays in all had been received. The 
prize on “ Sanitary Conditions and Necessities of 
School-houses andSchool Life” was adjudged to 
Dr. Lincoln, of Boston ; that on “ Disinfection ” 
to Surgeon Sternberg, of Baltimore ; and that on 
the “‘ Causes and Prevention of Disease, Dying 
and Death in American Workshops,” to Mr. Ire- 
land, of Springfield, Mass. Other valuable pa- 
pers were those of Mr. Bell, of Newport, on 
‘Hygiene of the Dwelling,” and that of Dr. 
Morris, of Baltimore, on ‘* Cremation.” Such an 
outline gives but a meager idea of the import- 
ant convention, representing, as it does, the 
Health Administration of the United States. 
Besides these valuable papers and discussions, 
the personal conferences of the health officers 
gives them new information and new encour- 
agement in their work. Dr. H. P. Wolcott, of 
Boston, was chosen to the presidency for the 
ensuing year, and the place of meeting is to be 


Toronto. 
Fine Arts. 
MAKOVSKY’S GREAT PAINTING— 
A RUSSIAN MARRIAGE FEAST. 


A pPictuReE of more than ordinary importance 
by Constantine Makovsky, an artist of much 
note in his native country, Russia, but whose 
works are seldom seen beyond its limits, and are, 
consequently, little knéwn, has recently been 
brought to this country, and is now on exhibi- 
tion in John Street, New York. The canvas 1s 
a large one, measuring ten feet in hight by fit- 
teen in length, and is entitled ‘‘ Wedding Feast 
of a Boyar in the Seventeenth Century,” a Boyar 
being a wealthy Russian citizen, or member of a 
class between the serfs and nobles,and who, in the 
time of Peter the Great, had acquired much 
wealth, and ‘‘dwelt at ease in the Jand.” They 
were especially fond of bringing out their treas- 
ures on marriage occasions, and not only adorned 
themselves in the richest and rarest of robes, 
and with jewel-bedecked head-dresses, but they 
furnished their tables with costly lace coverings 
and vessels of gold and silver, and served the 
choicest of viands. At the conclusion of these 
wedding feasts, it was also the custom for the 
bridegroom and bride, who sat at the head of 
the table, to rise, and while the guests drank to 
their healths, with cheers and shoutings, to ex- 
change their first kiss of wedded life. 

It is this scene and this moment that Makov- 
sky has chosen to delineate; and in a most 
masterly way has he done so. The figures of 
bride, bridegroom, aud guests are all life 
size, and striking in force, action, and 
expression. They are grouped around a long 
table in a low-ceilinged apartment, its walls 
richly frescoed, and lit by two low windows and 
by the soft glow of candles burning before a 
small altar at one side of the room. The women 
face the spectator seated at the further side of 
the table; while the men have their backs, with 
faces partly turned toward him. A servant, 
bearing high aloft, on a silver platter, a stuffed 
swan, and whose coming marks the end of the 
feast, is just entering the room; but all eyes 
save those of a small group at the lower end of 
the table, who are enjoying some joke between 
themselves, are intently watching the bride and 
groom. The form of a tall, sweet-faced girl, 
clad in rich, loose fitting white satin gown, with 
a jeweled tiara on her head, stands, with eyes 
downcast, shrinking from the earnest gaze of 
the guests and of the bridegroom, a blonde and 
beardless youth, who, bending over, looks 
earnestly into her face and pleads for his legal 
privilege. An old marieuse, or female guardian, 
in peasant costume, stands behind the bride, 
and speaks encouraging words in ber ear. The 
men, upon whose faces the light falls strongly, 
are laughing heartily and shouting, while the 
women, their faces half jn shadow, are quiet, 
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lost in curious, rapt contemplation of the bride’ 
while alittle child next her looks up into her 
face with equal curiosity. 

As will be seen from this brief sketch, the 
story told by the picture is a strong and inter- 
esting one; and its execution is so remarkably 
fine as to place it far in the foremost rank of any 
foreign work that has been brought here in 
many years. The color key is high, and the 
tones bright and sunny, as befits the theme. 
The coloring is rich and fresh, and more like 
that of Hans Mukart than any other foreign art- 
ist. While the women’s faces are painted 
smoothly, and in a manner suggestive of Bou- 
guerean, those of the men are broadly handled. 
There is a vigor and dash about the whole can- 
vas irresistibly attractive ; and the lifelike faces 
and expressions are really wonderfully rendered. 
The details are also carefully worked in, and sel- 
dom is the texture of stuffs so well shown. The 
finest faces are those of the old, white-headed 
**Papa” or Greek priest, who lifts his richly-or- 
namented gold cup to drink the health of the 
pair, and of a handsome, dark-eyed woman op- 
posite him, evidently herself a belle, who looks 
on, seemingly a little jealous that even the 
bride should absorb universal attention. The 
painting is, in every respect, a masterly and im- 
portant one. It received a medal of honor at the 
recent Antwerp Exhibition. 








Missions, 


THE GENERAL MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE IN GERMANY. 





Tue General Conference, of which we have 
spoken heretofore, of German Missionary So- 
cieties, held in Bremen, in October, was a very 
important conference. A representative of the 
German Government was present and took part 
in some of the discussions. Among the attend- 
ants were Drs. Warneck and Grundemann. The 
questions discussed had to do chiefly with mis- 
sionary work in the German colonies. Dr. 
Schreiber, of Bremen, and Director Reichel, of 
the Moravian Church, read papers on German 
missioners in German colonies, and how to pre- 
vent the German colonial policy from having 
missionary enterprise. Inspector Zahn, of 
Bremen, read a paper on the Brandy (Rum) 
Question (die Branntweinfrage). The first 
two papers insisted that missioners must keep 
aloof from politics, and that a fair recognition 
ought to be given of British, American, and 
other missionary enterprises in German colonies, 
The representative of the German Foreign Office 
stated that the Government does not look with 
disfavor on such enterprises, and has no inten- 
tion of interfering with the work of the English 
Baptists in Cameroons. Professor Plath alone 
advocated a national policy in this respect. The 
result of this discussion was the adoption of a 
memorial to the Imperial Government, making 
among others, the following requeste : 


“1, That, in future, when an imperial charter is 
to be granted, His Majesty should make an excep- 
tion of distilled liquors from the trade-list of tne 
respective colonial or mercantile societies a princi- 
pal condition. 

“2, That a custom-tariff, with regard to the im- 
portation of liquors to the colonies, be fixed, which 
should at least be equal to that of adjacent colonies 
of other powers, 

“3, That alicense-fee be put on the retail trade in 
distilled liquors.” 


The Conference also adopted an address to 
the German people, which cannot fail to have 
a large influence on German Christians concern- 
ing drink habits: 

“The Conference of the German Evangelical 

Missionary Societies address to their German fellow- 
citizens the urgent request to assist them in the 
combat against an enemy whichso often forces its 
destructive way into their field of labor. The Ger- 
man peopie are endeavoring to get a share of the 
commercial riches of the world, by securing fixed 
possessions in foreign lands, and are asserting the 
pewer of the united Fatherland in the protection of 
German interests all over the world, In consequence, 
they have, as is well known, taken a prominent part 
in the ram-trade (Branntweinhandel) with natives. 
Spirituous liqucrs, to the value of many millions of 
marks, often of those kinds most injurious to health, 
are annually exported from German ports, particu 
larly to the African colonies. The German Mission- 
ary Societies must, on the ground of an experience 
of many years’ standing, testify—and thousands of 
men ofall Christian denominations and nations who 
labor for the spiritual ard moral elevation of hea- 
then nations support this testimony—that of al] the 
old and new enemies of a religious and socia! im- 
provement, old and new, rum (Branntwein) is one 
of the most dangerous. With one accord, our peo- 
ple condemn the hurtful and shameful opium-trade 
of England; but, must not foreiga countries accuse 
us of hypocrisy, if the not less hurtful rum-trade of 
Germany is permitted to spread in the colonies 
without a protest from our people? The German 
Missionary Societies, consequently, address the re- 
quest to their fellow-citizens, particularly to their 
Parliamentary representatives : * Assist us to avert 
from Germany the shame of being considered con- 
spicuous among other nations, a corrupter of hea- 
then people.” 


The Conference extends its thanks to a German 
Temperance Association for declaring recently 





that the rum trade is unworthy of Germany’s 
good name. Also, to the West German Colo- 
nial Association for its demand for prohibition 
of the trade in spirituous liquors in German pos- 
sessions. 





Tue London Missionary Society has had a 
most unfortunate and discouraging experience 
so far in Central Africa. It established a mis- 
sion on Lake Tanganyika nine years ago at great 
cost, and has supported it ever since, under the 
most trying circumstances. In this period 
twenty-three men have been sent out, of whom 
ten have died, and nine bave returned from the 
service, leaving at present but fourin the field. 
A few months ago, intelligence of the death of 
two of the missionaries—the Rev. John Harris 
and Mr. Roxburgh—was received, and shortly 
after, two of the later missionaries, the Rev. D. 
P. Jones and the Rev. Bowen Rees, sent in their 
resignations, and started for home, Both 
gave the same reason for resigning. Mr. 
Jones wrote: ‘Considering the deaths late- 
ly of my fellow-missionaries, aud the past 
history in this respect of the Central African 
Mission, which convinces me of the entire un- 
suitability of Europeans to stand the climate of 
these parts, and also considering the unsettled 
state of my healtb up to this time, I desire (the 
Committee being willing, and thinking it rea- 
sonable) to leave the field as soon as it may be 
convenient.” Mr. Rees said: ‘*Having been 
unwell since I have settled in this country, 
and there being at present no signs of my 
getting well, also that I see my fellow-mission- 
aries falling one after the other, I am convinced 
that Europeans are not qualified physicaily for 
the climate of this part of Africa. Consequent- 
ly I feel that I am compelled to return home as 
soon as possible.” These changes, as already 
stated, reduced the force in the field to four, of 
whom only one, the Rev. T. F. Shaw, is a minis- 
ter, Captain Hare, and Messrs. Swann and 
Brooks, serving as laymen. In the same mail 
with the letters of resignation came letters from 
Captain Hare and Mr. Swann. Captain Hare, 
a man of great experience and usefulness, 
wrote: 

* As to the future of the Mission, I can add noth- 

ing to my last few letters. My work is going on 
well. Swann, also, is cheerful and determined, while 
as for Europeans jiving and working in the country, 
if you could come to Kavala for a week, you would 
soon be convinced; and, if we look further off, it is 
nothing but a tide of Europeans crowding into the 
continent from all sides, and plenty of the ‘fit’ sur- 
viving and evangelizing, colonizing, or amassing 
wealth, according to their several missions. One 
thing grieves me; it is that you should happen to 
have before you, perhaps at the same time as these 
sad tidings, the letter in which I request you to find 
aman in my place. What I expressed in that letter 
I fee] now ; but I beg it may add no weight to your 
troubles concerning the Mission, but that you will 
depend upon me to the last, as though I were always 
going to stay—or, if further emergency occur, and I 
still have strength, I will by no means leave that 
unfinished which is evidently mine. As to my pres- 
ent position and condition, I must say I never was 
so comfortable, or so well off generally, since I have 
been here, nor had such an extensive or organized 
workin hand. All is going well up to the extent of 
our numbers. I anxiously await the news of rein- 
forcements, hoping you may have been able to find 
the suitable men, of whose existence I can have no 
doubt ; and praying that such may be found to take 
up the work which is awaiting them here,” 
The directors of the Society were thus brought 
face to face with the serious question, whether 
a mission that had cost so much and yielded so 
little ought not to be abandoned. But, after 
careful deliberation, they resolved to go,on with 
it with greater earnestness thanever. They will 
send out, therefore, a strong enforcement, as 
socn as suitable men can be selected. Two 
clerical and two medical men and a good engineer 
are asked for, to go out at once, and in a few 
months four or five more will be sent out, 


....The Berlin Missionary Society has in 
South Africa 45 principal stations, 57 out-sta- 
tions, and 100 preaching places, which are 
served by 56 missionaries, and 45 paid and 231 
unpaid native helpers. During the last year, 
652 adult heathen, 187 children of heathen par- 
ents, and 847 Christian children were baptized. 
The number of Christians 1s now 14,600, besides 
1,283 catechumens, The stations are planted 
among a population of 216,250 heathen, upon 
whom the Gospel is exercising a steadily increas- 
ing influence. 


....The chief of the societies for the conver- 
sion of the Jews is the London Society for Pro- 
moting Chrisiianity among the Jews. It bas an 
income of upward of $175,000, and works both 
at home and abroad. The report for the past 
year says the missionaries in England find a 
more ready acceptance of the New Testament 
and amore géneral spirit of inquiry than in 
previous years. 


...-At last accounts, July 26tb, from Uganda, 
Central Africa, there had been no renewal of 
the persecution of January, in which three 
native Christians were horribly treated. A large 
church and school-room had been completed, 
and the servicés were well-attended. The num- 
ber of communicants is thirty-five, and there is 


besides a ccngregatjoy of 175. The missionaries 





have discovered a large number of persons who 
have been taught by the native Christians, and 
they are very hopeful. Three Catholic mia- 
sionaries have entered Uganda again. 








Science. 


THE American Journal of Science for Decem- 
ber contains a full report of the proceedings of 
the International Geological Congress held at 
Berlin, from Sept. 28th to Oct. 3d. This Con- 
gress had its origin in a proposition made by 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1876. The first Congress was 
held in Paris in 1878, the second in Bologna in 
1881, the third at Berlin, and the next will be 
convened in London in 1888. The Congress 
have adopted a scheme of nomenclature, and 
designated the proper coloration for geological 
maps, in the expectation that the suggestions 
will be universally adopted. A map of Europe 
upon a larger scale is being prepared in ac- 
cordance with these schemes. Twenty countries 
were represented, Germany, of course, the most 
numerously. Five Americans were present— 
Professors Hall, Newberry, H. 8. Williams, 
Fraserand Brush. The sessions were animated, 
and the following were the points of general 
interest discussed and decided. The crystalline 
rocks older than Cambrian receive the name of 
Archean in preference to Primitive, and are 
styled a group rather than a system. It was not 
thought best to subdivide this group chronolog- 
ically, but petrographically, according to the dis- 
cretion of individual geologists. The proposi- 
tion to say Azoic, Crystalline and Protogene 
schist was rejected. Earnest discussion of the 
relations of the Cambrian and Silurian led tothe 
reference of the question to the next Congress, 
which will meet on the ground where the con- 
troversy orignated. While most agreed to the 
union of the Permian with the Carboniferous, 
the vote was not pressed. Nor did the proposi- 
tion to have the Mountain Limestone limit the 
Carboniferous system downward find favor. It 
was decided to divide the Jurassic into three 
parts. The color selected fur the Rhaetic is 
such that it may be classed with the Trias below 
or the Lias above, to suit the author, A geolog- 
ical map of the United States, colored in ac- 
cordance with the recent views of the Director, 
Major Powell, was exhibited, in which the order 
of the colors used to represent the systems is 
the same with those in the Solar Spectrum, the 
reds being the lowest, and the violet the high- 
est. Numerous papers of general interest were 
read, and excursions were taken to various im- 
portant localities in the neighborhood. 





....The so-called *‘Bielids,” or flock of meteors, 
which follow in the track of the lost **Biela’s 
Comet,” visited the earth again on November 
27th. Full accounts are not yet received; but 
telegrams from Europe and Asia show that at 
many places—Teheran, Constantinople, Geneva, 
London, and elsewhere—there were considerable 
showers, occurring at midnight, or in the early 
morning hours. In this country the shower 
came early in the evening, and was mostly over 
by 8 o’clock. It does not seem to have been 
very extensively observed ; it was not brilliant 
enough to attract very general attention, 
though it was unmistakable.. The number 
per hour (for one observer) was 
as great as 150 or 200 against the 
six or eight per hour which is the ordinary 
rate, So far we have seen notice of observa- 
tions in this country only at Washington, 
Princeton, Elizabeth, N. J., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Bloomington, Ind. At Washington, four 
observers between 7 aud 9 o’clock, observed 328 ; 
at Princeton, a single observer between 7:15 
and 8, observed about 100. The radiant was 
between the stars of gamma and chi An- 
dromedx, very near the same point as at the 
last visit of the shower in 1872; apparently now 
a little further east than then. The meteors 
were mostly smaJ], only five or six per cent. of 
them beiug as bright as stars of the first magni- 
tude. Their,motion was rather slow for meteors, 
and their paths were short, séidom exceeding 
ten degrees. The color of the meteors and of 
their trains, when they left apy, was always 
reddish; the Leonids, on the contrary (the 
meteors of November 13th), are always bluish or 
greenish, ana appear to move much more 
swiftly. But Biela’s Comet does not come to 
light itself, and its fate remains still a mystery, 


..Mr. H. L. McNair, Tecumseh, Mich., 
writes us: 


I lately observed a phenomenon which I thought 
might interest the readers of your scientific column, 
A common horse-shoe geranium (Pelargonium 
zonale) blossomed profusely. All the peduncles 
fell away as usual, except one, which remained 
green, unti) gradually each sepa] and petal grew into 
a small but perfect leaf, very strongly marked with 
the dark ring. The little leaves were arranged 
about the receptacle in rows of five. This seems to 
me a conclusive proof of the theory that flowers are 
modified leaves, 


Roses, as well as geraniums, occasionally furnish 
the evidences #0 well noted by our correspon- 
dent, : 


¢ 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 3D. 


JOSIAH AND THE BOOK OF THE LAW. 
II Krnos, xx11, 1—13. 





Nores.—“ Bozkath.” —A town of Judah (Josh. 
xv, 38) of which only the name is known,_—-— 
‘* His mother’s name.”—The names of the 
mothers of the kings of Israel are not given; 
only of Judah. Very likely it was not considered 
that there was any dynastic legitimacy about 
the rulers of Israel which made it worth while 
to record their genealogy carefully. “* He 
did that which was right.”—Although his father 
and grandfather, Amon and Manasseh, had 
been among the very worst of the kings of 
Judah.———‘“‘ Walked in all the ways of David.” 
—This is the highest praise given to any king, 
and applied especially to Josiah and Hezekiah, 
son of Ahaz. ** Shaphan—the scribe.”— 
“Scribe” means “secretary.” He was the 
king’s secretary, and so an officer of the first 
rank; just as we call the chief executive offi- 
cers under the President Secretaries of State, 
of the Treasury, etc. When few people could 
write the ability gave great advantage. 
——‘ Hilkiah the high-priest.”—Not the 
Hilkiah who was father of the prophet Jeremiab, 
and who was an ordinary priest of Anathogh 
“The money which is brought into the 
house of the Lord.” —Whether as free-will offer- 
ings, or as required in obedience to a previous 
command to collezt money for repairs, is not 
stated. The case may have been like that when 
Joash ordered the repairs of the temple. 
** The breaches of the house.” —It had got sadly out 
of repair during the long period of Manasseh and 
Amon’s wicked reigns. “T have found the 
book of the law.” —Whether this means the whole 
five kooks of Moses, or only the book of Deuter- 
onomy has been much discussed. The natural 
meaning is the former. In either case, it would 
seem as if the existence of the book had almost 
passed out of the knowledge of the priests, who 
did their duty by custom and rote, and possibly 
could not even read._———“‘ He rent his clothes.” 
—Because the people were liable to the curses of 
the lawfor their disobedience. ‘* Hilkiah 
the priest.”—As this deputation sent to inquire 
of the Lord were on a religious duty, the high 
priest is mentioned first, while the scribe’s name 
comes later. They were distinguished citizens, 
and Ahikam was friendly to; Jeremiah, and the 
father of Gedaliah (Jer. xxvi, 24; x], 5). 

Instruction.—Eight years old is young tu be- 
gin to reign over others; it is old to begin to 
rule one’s self. Long before he is eight years 
old a child should learn to control hia temper, 
to restrain his words, to practice patience and 
endurance. ‘ 

Josiah must have had good teaching, or he 
would not have been able to rule so well him- 
self. Think how important the position of 
those who teach the children who are to be the 
rulers of the people, 

Do what is right thoroughly, with all your 
heart. It is not enough to do it fairly well; 
give your whole energy and enthusiasm to it. 
Get the reputation of being so thoroughly right 
that you can be depended on, that people will 
say: We know what he will do. 

It is a good plan to think of and imitate the 
virtues of the fathers. How much Josiah’s 
mother and teachers used to talk to him about 
the great and good David; and the boy Josiah 
would say to himself: -I will be like David. It 
is a grand thing to fill the minds of the young 
with the great deeds of the good. 

Josiah was a man, a young man of about 
twenty-five, when he began his work of active 
reformation. That is work for young men. 
Tbey may take advice, but the burden of hard 
work they should to be willing and glad to 
take. 

It is proper for the laymen, like Josiah and 
Shaphan, to take the lead in the financial , mat- 
ters of the Church, and stir up the clergy, like 
Hilkiah. Don’t put too much financial burden 
on your minister. He does about enough of 
that thing if, like the high priest, he urges the 
people to put their money into the contribution 
boxes. 

Itis a constant task to repair the breaches. 
Wicked people are always pulling down good in- 
stitutions ; and, if good men will not repair them, 
all will go to ruin. Find out whether you will 
be a repairer and builder, or a destroyer. It is 
disgraceful to be neither. 

Dishonesty is always bad ; in religious matters 
it becomes sacrilege. Nevertheless it is not well 
to assume honesty in church finances. The 
plan of Josiah in not keeping accounts with the 
workmen is utterly unbusincsslike and unsafe. 

Thivk of the priests baving lived so long 
without knowing their Bible. It was by them ; 
but they had forgotten to read it. No wonder 
there had been such an apostasy. But there are 
families nowadays that hide their Bible away on 
a parlor table and forget to open it, 

If you know what a book the Bible is, give it 
to somebody, read it to somebody. There is no 
other book so essential for everybody. See that 
it is studied and obeyed. 

If the Bible bas been disgbeyed, then repens 
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and weep, like Josiah, and seek the Lord, If 
you sin, the Bible and the God of the Bible are 
against you. It is time to bestir yourself, 


School and College. 


Tue three institutions, under the care of 
the corporation of Madison University, at Ham- 
ilton, N. Y¥., have a total attendance, this 
year, of 300. Of this.number, ninety-seven are 
in Madison University, fifty-five in Hamilton 
Theological Seminary, and 148 in Colgate Acad- 
emy. The University provides four courses of 
study: the Classical course, a Greek-scientific 
course, a Latin-scientific course, and an Eng- 
lish-scientific course. A new building, valued 
at $25,000, has been erected for the departments 
of Chemistry and,Physics. Thelibrary contains 
18,000 volumes, and is rapidly increasing by the 
expenditure of the annual increase of the Li- 
brary Fund of $25,000. The Trevor Educa- 
tional Fund of $40,000 has established forty 
scholarships—twenty free tuition scholarships, 
of thirty dollars a year each, and twenty full 
scholarships, of ninety dollars a year each, for 
the benefit of those who have served in the 
Army or Navy of the United States. Students 
from all denominations of Christians are ad- 
mitted to Hamilton Theological Seminary, No 
charge is made for tuition. 











.-.-The attendance this year at Oberlin Col- 
lege is twelve less than it was last year. The 
number of students last year was 1,314; this year 
there are 1,302. Of this number, 615 are males 
and 687 females. At the instance of the officers 
of the American Home Missionary Society, a 
department has been opened for the training of 
young men for missionary work among the im- 
migrants from the Slavic peoples. A teacher to 
instruct in English and the Bible has been pro- 
vided for the present year; and it is hoped to 
secure at an early date an instructor in the 
Slavic languages. The Seminary has no funds 
for this important work; and it must depend 
upon the benevolence of the patriotic and far- 
sighted members of our Churches for money to 
continue what it bas thus begun, 


- +++ We have received the first annual catalogue 
of the Dakota Territory Agricultural College. 
The total attendance of males and females is 78. 
The college buildings near Brookings, Dak., 
have not yet been completed. The college farm 
consists of eighty acres of good land, part of 
which is cultivated. The subject of agriculture 
is taught by lectures. The faculty hopes to be 
able soon to build a dairy and establish a herd 
of thorough-bred cattle. Special attention is 
paid to the sciences, which underlie‘agriculture, 
such as chemistry, botany, etc., to famuliarize 
the students with agriculture, horticulture, care 
and growth of stock, and the general manage- 
ment of farms, without, however,excluding clas- 
sical studies. 


+-«+Lhe University of Cincinnati is occupying 
temporarily the building of the Hebrew Union 
College. Under the management of President 
Cox, the institution is compelling the public to 
give it the recognition it deserves, as may be 
seen from the increased number of students, An 
earnest effort is now being made to change the 
location of the buildings. Several suburban vil- 
lages have offered groups of land for this pur- 
pose. The proposal made by College Hill at- 
tracts the most attention. It is to give to the 
institution the funds and property of Belmont 
College, amounting in all to $100,000, on condi- 
tion that the University be moved to that place, 


...-The University of Heidelberg is prepar- 
ing to celebrate the fifth centenary of its exist- 
ence in a few months, Great preparations are 
being made for the coming event in that histor- 
ic city, and #0,000 marks have been collected 
for that purpose by the citizens. A number of 
changes and experiments have been made in the 
venerable University building. The inside will 
be entirely renovated, and a tower is being built, 
The divine services will be held in the Church of 
the Holy Ghost; and for this purpose the wall 
separating the Evangelical from the Catholic 
portion of the Church has been torn out. 


«e+e The faculty of Cornell University, on Dec, 
9th, determined, by unanimous vote, after long 
and repeated sessions, to adopt the system of 
elective studies as described and recommended 
by President Adams in his inaugural address, 
The plan agreed upon is practically the one car- 
ried out at Harvard, with possibly some slight 
modification ; and by this action Cornell becomes 
the pioneer of elective work among institutions 
of learning in the Middle States, just as was 
Harvard in the East and the University of 
Michigan in the West, 


----Colorado College has been plunged into 
insolvenoy, perhaps by bad management, Its 
friends have taken hold of the case with great 
energy, and provided for $100,000 of its debt. 
The remaining #30,000 is in a condition that it 
can be handled, and Prof. George N, Marden is 
doing a grand work in removing the burden and 
securing endowment, It is a good cause; and 
those who are willing to tse their money wisely 
for tenevolept purposes will be glad to see bim, 








Personalitics, 


Wen Verdi, always a most modest man, 
went to the Turin Exposition, he slipped about 
in delightful incognito until an amateur, who 
happened to be trying a new organ, recognized 
the visitor, and immediately began a theme 
from “Aida,” Verdi rose ina rage, intending 
to beat a hasty retreat. But it was too late ; the 
news of his presence spread; every piano and 
harmonium in the section struck up an air of 
Verdi’s, no two playing the same one, and even 
the piano-organs themselves joined in the 
discordant chorus. To get tothe door he had 
to run the gauntlet of his own melodies ; but, 
the comic element in the situation proving too 
much for his gravity, he threw himself into a 
chair to have a hearty laugh. He was interrupted 
in the midst of it by an attendant, who thrust 
into his hand a card, from a glance at which 
the astonished composer learned that his 
* correct weight” was just 142 pounds. He had 
taken his seat in the chair of a weighing- 
machine, He had had surprises enough for one 
day, and dashed off successfully, at last. 


... lt is stated that the most valuable present 
which Princess Marie, of Orleans, received on 
her marriage, was a magnificent riviére of dia- 
monds, valued at £10,000, which was given by 
the Duc d’Aumale. It was one of the wedding 
presents of the late Duchesse d’Aumale. Bar- 
oness Rothschild presented two old splen- 
did Sévres bowls, which would fetch £4,000 any 
day at Christie's. The fellows to these precious 
objects are in the private apartments at Wind- 
sor Castle, where there is one of the finest col- 
lections of Sévres in the world. 


.-M. Claretie once heard Victor Hugo ex - 
claim, with a solemnity that was curiously out 
of accord with the last assertion in the remark : 
“Yes; I feel that I shall be complete only up 
yonder! That which later I shall speak, nowI 
only stammer, I shall continue my being in 
sublimating it. Iam the tadpole of an arch- 
angel!” 


...-Dr. Antonin Martin says that the flavor 
of cod liver oil may be changed to the delight- 
ful one of fresh oysters, if the patient will 
drink a large glass of water, poured from a 
vessel in which nails have been allowed to rust. 
This suggestion may be enticing to persons who 
like things mixed. 


.. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught left 
behind them in India a magnificent onental 
collection — carvings, china, rugs, stuffs, em- 
broideries and so on—which were to be sent 
after them to London. The entire collection, 
practically, was smashed, stained or otherwise 
ruinedin shipping. 


....His many friends will mourn; but per- 
haps the brute kingdom might rejoice; for the 
death is announced of Anton Herman Jamrach, 
at the age of forty-four, at his home in Poplar, 
London. The name of #his naturalist and im- 
porter of wild animals has become universally 
known, 


--The Countess Elise Hensler, wife of Ex- 
King-Regent of Portugal (who died lately) was a 
Boston shoe-maker’s daughter. She came to 
royal notice by the usual road—the musical 
stage, for which a fine voice fitted her ; and the 
King married her about sixteen years ago. 


..Prof. Alexander Agassiz, curator of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Harvard Uni- 
versity, is obliged by ill-health to resign his 
position. He will seek rest and restoration by 
a visit to Europe. 


....We record, with deep sorrow, the death 
on December 9th of Harriet B. Waterman, in 
Thomasville, Ga. She was one of our youngest 
contiibutors of stories, and was a girl of much 
promise. 


..-President Barrios (whose widow is now 
visiting in New Orleans) was once upon a time 
a homeless, uneducated Indian lad, without 
advantages or prospects, 


.-Mr, Gerald Massey has returned to Eng- 
land from his vieit to the Australian colonies, 
and intends shortly to again take up lecturing. 


..+»The Rev. T. T. Munger is actively occu- 
pied with his new ministerial charge, in the 
city of New Haven, with much success, 


..-Prince Bismarck is now in excellent physi- 
cal and mental heath, walks a great deal daily, 
and is in fine spirits, 


--».George W. Peck, who is responsible for 
the “Bad Boy” book, is said to have made 
$100,000 out of it. 


.-»-Charles G, Leland has attained his sixty- 
second year. “‘Hans Breitmann” at present 
lives in London, 


....The Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard College’ 
has regained his hearing as suddenly as he was 
deprived of it, 

,-+-The state of health of the famous artist, 
Mr. Holman Hunt, again gives his friends much 
concern, 





Bribes 


, 

---.“Papa, have guns got legs?” ‘No.’ 

“How do they kick, then?” “With their breeches 
my son.” 


....As a rule, lawyers are a brave class of 
men. “It’s conscience that makes cowards of us 
all,’ you know. 


....No matter how sudden the changes of 
temperature, the thermometer rises and falls 
only by degrees. 


..*See, mamma!” exclaimed a little girl as 
she looked out of the window during a snow- 
storm. “See the popped rain coming down !” 


....**Bank the walls,” says an agricultural 
paper. Thatis all right for the country, but 
in cities it would be far wiser to wall the 
banks, 


..-.“‘Alphonzo, tell me what four monarchs 
preceded William V?” Al. (better in arithemetic 
than in history): ‘*‘Willum the Fourth, Wilum 
the Third, Willum the Second, Willum the 
First.” 


.-A modern wit defines the difference be- 
tween menand women: “A man gives forty 
cents for a twenty) -five cent thing he wants, and 
&@ woman gives twenty-five cents for a forty-cent 
thing she does not want.” 


...-A correspondent writes: “I send you a 
little poem called ‘The Lay of the Lark.’ If ac- 
cepted let me know.” And the editor replies: 
‘Rejected, with thanks, If you will send a few 
specimens of the lay of the hen we will accept.” 


....“‘ Herr Professor, how do you like my new 
tragedy?” ‘Very much, indeed. Especially the 
robbers: they are first-rate. In fact, they are 
the very best thieves I ever heard of; even the 
words they speak are stolen from other books.” 


Jones: ‘Smith, you are the laziest map I 
ever saw.” Smith: *‘ Correct.” Jones: ** They 
say you sleep 15 hours out of every 24.” 
Smith: “‘ Correct.” Jones: ‘What do you do 
it for?” Smith: ‘*In order to economize. You 
see it costs nothing to sleep, but the moment 
you wake up expenses begin.” 


..-At one of the schools the master, in a 
general exercise, wrote the word “dozen” on 
the blackboard, and asked the pupils to each 
write a sentence containing the word. He was 
somewhat taken aback to find on one of the 
papers the following unique sentence: ‘I 
dozen know my lesson.” 


.-A New London boy, with a milk pitcher 
in hand, fell headlong down the back stairs. He 
had regained his feet, and was brushing the 
dirt from his clothes when his mother ap- 
peared at the head of the stairs and asked: 
**Did you break the pitcher?” ‘‘No, I didn’t; 
but I will,” was the quick response. And he 
did. 

. Mrs. Fishwhacker took a friend to the 
art museum, and pointed out the wonders of 
Greek art. Standing before the statues of Apollo 
and Diana, she turned and said: ‘“‘This, my 
dear, is the Apollo, and that female there the 
Apollonaris!” Being asked later the meaning 
of a technical term in the catalogue, she said: 
“You will find it explained in the foot-note. 
The astrakhan refers you to it.” 


...-The Musical Courier tells the following 
anecdote about the composer of the *‘ Queen of 
Sheba”: At a fashionable dinner-party Gold- 
mark is introduced to a pretty young lady from 
the country. It appears to him that she does 
not seem sufficiently impressed with the honor 
she has just received, and so he adds a gentle 
reminder: ‘‘ Carl Goldmark, the composer of 
the ‘Queen of Sheba’!” Whereupon the rural 
belle, with charming naiveté, replies: “ Kemu 
nerative position ;isn't it?” Goldmark withdraws 
in disgust. 


...-At one of the large sete clothing stores 
of Washington Street, an old lady, accompanied 
by a six-footer of a boy, both fresh from rural 
parte, appeared. The old lady inquired: “‘ Have 
yew an ulcer overcoat tew fit this lad?” “Yes, 
ma’am,” replied a pert salesman, ‘‘ we have 
ulcers, varioloids, typhoids, and all the fashion- 
able styles.” ‘‘ Dear me,” remarked the aged 
woman, ‘I think I have made a mistake, Ain’t 
this the General Hospital? Come, Nathan, Jet 
ns go tew some clothing store.” And away 
they went, to the chagrin of the would-be witty 
clerk. 


...-An old Scotchman, when taking his bairns 
to be baptized, usually spoke of them as laddies 
or lassies, as the case might be. At last his 
wife said he must not say it was a laddie or 
lassie, but an infant. So the next time that 
Sandy had occasion to go to the clergyman, the 
latter said: ** Weel, Sandy, is it a laddie?” * It's 
nae a laddie,” was the answer. ‘“‘ Then it’s a 
lassie.” ‘‘ It’s nae a lassie,” saidSandy. ‘* Weel, 
mon, what is it then?” said the astonished 
preacher. ‘I dinna remember vera weel,” said 
the parent, *‘ but I think the wife said it was an 
ellifant.” The clergyman finally found out that 
it was an infant he was expected to baptize. 
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Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 

ADKINS, Frank, Elyria, 0., accepts call to Te- 
cumseh, Mich. 

ARMSTRONG, ArtuuR E., Denver, called to 
First ch., Leadville, Col. 

BOWDEN, H. H., Dayton, O., resigns. 

COLVER, C. K., called to New Lisbon, Wis. 

HARRIS, ALFRED, Philadelphia, Penn., accepts 
call to Waverly, Md. 

HAWLEY, Cuarxes, D.D., First ch,, Auburn, 
Me Eos "died recently. 

MacCLYMONT, D. T., Olean, N, Y., accepts call 
to Williamsport, Penn, 

McKILLIP, M. E., Charlestown, accepts call to 
Seymour, Ind. 

MALTYB, C. O., Batavia, l!l., accepts call to 
Nicetown, Penn. 

McLEAN, T. G., accepts call to Rochelle, Lil. 

MULHERN, D. 8., South Amboy, N, J., accepts 
call to Dayton, Ky. 

PALMER, Cures W., Thirty-seventh St. ch., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., resigns.; 

+ J.C , Arapahoe, accepts call to St. Paul, 

eb. 

SCHNUTZ, Paut H., accepts call to German ch., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

SMII'H, Witu1am, called to South Evanston, 
I 





SNYDER, W. H., accepts call to Canon City, 
Col. 


TERRY, W. R., New Canaan, called to Montow- 
ese, Conn. 

TRUEX, H. E., ord. in Smith Fork ch., Clinton 
Co., Mo., Nov. 20th. 

VALENTINE, A. W., Closter, N. J., died re- 
cently. 

VOLZ, Danret, Batesville, accepts call to Con- 
nersville, Ind. 

WATSON, D. R., Sioux City, Ia., accepts call to 

Penn Yan, N. Y. 

WEST, Naruaniet, D.D., accepts call to First 
ch., St. Paul, enw 

WILLIAMSON, G. H., called to McCausland 
Ave. ch., St. Louis, Mo, 

WOELFKIN, CoRNELIUS, Greenpoint, accepts 
call to Bangall, N. Y. 

WOLFENDEN, J., Albany, N. Y., called to 
Broad 8t. ch., Philadelphia, Pern., and to 
Lockport, N. Y. 

WORRALL, J. B., accepts call to Galesburg, 
I. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ABBOT, Frep M., Oshkosh, Wis., resigns. 

BECKWITH, Frank A., died recently in San 
Francisco, Col., aged 32. 

BITTINGER, J. Q., Haverhill, N. H., resigns. 

BRADLEY, A. L., accepts call to Chase, Kan. 

BRAKEMEYER, Georce L., accepte call to new 
German ch., Waukegan, IIL 

BROWN, Cuarues O., Kalamazoo, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Dubuque, Ia. 

CUTHBERTSON, Witu1am, Chicago, Iil., ac- 
cepts call to Woodstock, Canada. 

DE BUS, Frep, accepts call to Fort Howard, 
Wis. 


EDWARDS, Georce L., Marlboro’, accepts call 
to Willington, Conn. 

FRANKLIN, Georce M., Wyocena, Wis., re 
signs. 

HOLMAN, Wi1114M H., Southport, Conn., called 
to Winslow ch., Taunton, Mass. 

JAMES, Witu1am A., Minneapolis, accepts call 
to Lakeland, Minn. 

JOHNSON, A. P., Cold Spring, N. J., accepts 
ca)l to Bellevue, O 

JOSEPH, Wri11M, ord. pastor at Andover and 
West Andover, O., Dec. 2d. 

LUCK, Cuartes W., Andover Semizary, sup- 
plies at Wilmot, N. H. 

McGOWN, R. H., Turner, called to Houltcn, 
Me. 


MUTCH, Witu14m J., ord. pastor of Howard 
Ave. ‘ch., New Haven, Conn., Dec. 16th. 
OSGOOD, Gzonoz W., inst. in Provincetown, 
Mass., Dee. 11th. 

OTIS, J. T., De Smet, Dak., called to Bertrand, 
Neb. 

PUTNAM, Hiram B., supplies First ch., Derry, 


PERKINS, Srpvney K., Andover 
call to West Ch., Portland, Me. 


RUSSELL, Howazp H., ord. in No, Amherst, O., 
Dec. 9th. 


SHIRLEY, Arruvur, Upton, Mass., accepts call 
to New Gloucester, Me. 


SMITH, James E., accepts call to Buffalo, Wyo. 

TODD, Auwix E., Chester, Mass., resigns. 

WEBBER, Epwin E., Elliott, accepts call to 
Reinbeck and Lincoln, Ia. 


WHEELER, Rosenrt T., accepts call to Talcott 
8t. Church, Hartford, Conn. 


PRESBYTEBIAN. 
, H. B., inst. pastor Corder and Prairie 
ch’s, Lafayette Presbytery, Mo. 
BUTLER, Jon, died 1 near Chinkiang, China, 
Oct. 12th. 
CONDIT, J. G., removes to Fairfield, Ia. 
HERALD, J. A., accepts call to Belmont Ave. 
ch., Youngstown, O. 
HILL, RB. A., Seventh e., Pittsburgh, Penn., re- 
signs. 
ak i Name D. W., accepts call to Paterson, 


LEWIS, T. E., accepts call to Chesterfield, O. 
McCLUSKY, J. W., inst. pastor in Antwerp, O. 
McCURDY, 0. B., Woodstown, N. J., accepts 
to Duncannon, Penn. 
MINTON, W. B., Glasgow Ave. ch., St. Louis: 
Mo., resigns. 

MIRON, F. X., inst. pastor Benton ch., Craw- 
aeodeville Presbytery, O., Deo. 6th.” 
moun, A. H., inst, pestor in Westminster 

ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MORTON, W.D., Boonville, takes charge now 
~ ch., Pilot Groye, Me 


Mass., accepts 
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Literature. 

Theprompt mention tn our Uist of “Books af the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Mshers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
fcr further notice.) 


THE LIFE OF AGASSIZ.* 


Tuer name of Louis Agassiz stands for so 
much in the scientific history of this coun- 
try as to impose a task of no ordinary 
magnitude and interest on his biographer. 
The two volumes 16mo, containing his life 
and correspondence, in the solid elegance 
of workmanship for which the Riverside 
Press has a well-earned reputation, show 
that the work has fallen into competent 
hands. 

It is a high tribute to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cary Agassiz, the surviving wife of the dis- 
tinguished philosopher, that no one else has 
been seriously thought of for the work. 
Now that it is done, it will be found 
that she has possessed qualities large and 
free enough to raise her above an oppres- 
sive estimate of her subject, to hold things 
in right proportions, and to make a just 
and generous distribution of honors among 
the numerous collaborators who in one way 
and another contribute to promote the 
great naturalist’s designs. 

Louis Agassiz was by nature a trans- 
parent character, and his biographer has 
few mysteries or puzzling obscurities to 
clear up. Endowed with great native dig- 
nity, with a high ambition, and with qual- 
ities that enabled him to stand before 
princes, he had withal so much simplicity, 
so much kindness, ard so much generous 
largeness in his humanity, as to result in 
the nearest possible approach to an ideal 
democrat. A Swiss parentage and Swiss 
training had much to do with this, espe- 
cially as it was a training which, with all its 
limitations, cut him off from little or noth- 
ing that was worth having, and does not 
seem to have impeded his development a 
day or an hour. 

The story, as told by his biographer, is 
most attractive and instructive, Simple as 
the annals are, they contain abundant evi- 
dence that everything essential to a healthy 
childhood and the best training was granted 
to him. His father was a man of sense and 
character, able to command the reverence 
of his son without putting himself off the 
plane of perfect sympathy. His mother 
was even a more remarkable woman than 
she appears in these pages, where what she 
was has to be gathered from casual notices 
of her, ratherthan from definite portraiture. 
The letters that passed between this son 
and his father and mother, as given in this 
Life, are simply delightful. They indicate 
a perfect understanding between the three, 
something like the perfection of parental 
relations and influence on the one hand, and 
of filial response on the other. The seniors 
are both wise and young. They do not 
shrink from using authority upon occasion. 
Counsel rises sometimes with them to com- 
mand. They insist that the young man 
shall have a profession to live by. The 
mother marks: out the prudent life. She 
bids him prepare for a home of his own, 
‘*to catch his blue butterfly and meta- 
morphose her into a loving housewife”; 
and so they go on, with watchful, sympa- 
thetic providence, discussing everything, 
expecting and receiving such confidence as 
the son gives to no other in the world, and 
on their part doing for the young man the 
very best service which love, wisdom and 
superior experience can do. 

The study of biography demonstrates 
that no one condition in life has the monop- 
oly of producing great men; not even far 
enough to create a presumption in its favor 
as against the others. But, though little 
can be assumed as to the outward circum- 
stances and physical conditions, there may 
be traced a substantial resemblance in the 
interior conditions and essential influences 
that produce them; and these are at the 
best in the young Agassiz’s case. The lot 

which fell to him was exactly that which 
contains in it the elements which prove 
most effective in the process of develop- 
ing boys intomen. His limitations, though 
inconvenient and painful,were not depress- 





*Louis AGassiZ,s\H1s LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by ELIZABETH Cary A@assiz. In two vyol- 
umes. iémo, pp. 794. $4.00, 








ing. He had the healthiest life, both out- 
of-doors and in-doors. He was not forced 
to his books, was not at all precocious; but 
in the sweet, bracing air, the pure water 
and lakes of his Swise home, and the heath- 
er and mountain, were provided for him an 
admirable school for a young naturalist. 

Here he set to work on Nature’s method, 
and, with such supervision as the mentors 
of his home supplied, made rapid strides 
forward. From this time his progress was 
unbroken. He grew up thus under a wise 
and noble direction, which gave full and 
prompt development to all that he was ca- 
pable of. We close the book and reflect on 
the ended life with a rare satisfaction that 
here at least is one life that was permitted 
to unfold all its powers and to do the full 
and complete work that lay within the cir- 
cle of its capacities, unhindered by fate and 
unhurt by education. 

The personal biography of these volumes 
is fascinating enough to give them a wide 
reading. Even those who never saw Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, nor heard him speak, will 
be made to feel in these pages no unworthy 
reflection of the charm that characterized 
his presence. But it was a true feeling of 
what was needed most which led the 
author to impress in these volumes the 
character which eclipsed all else in her 
husband’s career—that of an intellectual 
life. It is made to unroll in great variety, 
in endless activity and affluence. It 
comes into contact at every step and in 
every motive with the world of men and 
Nature. It is neither a life with books, nor 
one spent in recluse speculations, but open 
and objective, and as closely connected 
with reality as the campaigns of a Cesar 
or the life of a statesman. But Agassiz’s 
life was so essentially an intellectual one 
that a just and satisfying biography could 
have no other character. 

The work is done in a many-sided way 
and with a completeness in every direc- 
tion, which makes it difficult to compare 
the parts, or to single out anything for 
special notice. 

His coming to America in 1846, in his 
thirty-ninth year, drawsa sharp line across 
the history, and divides it into two parts, 
marked by differences which, though they 
indicate no essential unlikeness in the two 
parts, do indicate, in a way immensely to 
his credit, the surprising elasticity and 
adaptability of his mind, and the grand 
rapidity with which he threw himself into 
the new conditions. 

Familiar as we are with the splendor of 
his American career, it is still difficult to 
read this first half of his life without some- 
thing like an uneasy, but as it proves un- 
necessary, apprehension that nothing to 
match it, or at least to form an ever- 
brightening culmination, will be made 
of the American portion. 

The history of this European period isa 
brilliant one for a young man not yet forty 
years old. The theoretic basis of his sci- 
entific positions was fully and distinctly 
laid atthis time. The new classifications 
which he introduced into natural history 
were marked out. The magnificent glacial 
explorations were made. The glacial 
theory was matured and had already be- 
come a matter of hot debate, with strong 
indications that he would win. He had 
left the most favorable impressions on 
Cuvier, Humboldt, King Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia, and on the scientific men 
of Europe. His ‘* Fossil Fishes” had given 
him a position something like that of the 
heir apparent of Cuvier. His *‘Systéme Gla- 
ciaire” had set the European naturalists in 
commotion. In 1833 he had caught his 
‘blue butterfly” in the sister of his dear- 
est friend, Alexander Brann, and trans- 
formed her into the living housewife pre- 
scribed by his mother. 

The story of these achievements, how they 
were reached, and of the young Agassiz’s 
personal life and bearing amid all, will be 
new to the great majority of Americans; 
but, whether new or old, it is a narrative so 
full of interest and so instructive as to give 
its reader an instinctive apprehension tiat 
the history is at its highest culmination 
and that some great going-out of the lights 
must occur in the next stage. 

Had Agassiz come among us in the ordi- 
nary way, simply to reproduce and carry 
out his European plans, somethiug of this 
kind could hardly have been avoided. But 





there were elements of genius in Louis 
Agassiz, and they came to his aid in this 
matter. It is tothe credit of his biographer 
that she has herself perceived and enabled 
her readers to perceive by what a stroke of 
appreciative insight the young savant re- 
adjusted himself to his new conditions and 
started off, to use a military term, in a new 
formation, but with all his forces fully 
employed, and to the best advantage, to 
achieve, on new lines, his great and sur- 
passingly brilliant career in this country. 

All of this is told briefly and graphically 
by his‘wife, who appreciates the signifi- 
cance of every step, downto the change 
of literary style made in his American pub- 
lications, and why and how he became, to 
so great a degree, a lecturer on scientific 
subjects to immense popular audiences. 

In looking over his American career, it 
is difficult to localize him anywhere, or to 
bring his work down to definite hounda- 
ries. It spread over the country and was 
addressed to the whole people, quite as 
much as to classes under his instruction. 
Aside from his published works and the 
original researches and collections, which 
were simply immense, his great achieve- 
ment would probably be considered the 
Natural History Museum at Cambridge. 
But it is open to question whether a still 
greater achievement was not the impulee he 
gave to similar work the whole country 
through. As an exemplary indication of 
his ubiquitous activity we recall the fact 
that, in addition to his professorship at 
Cambridge, be was appointed to a chair at 
Charleston and at Cornell. 

The religious public will always remem- 
ber, with lively emotions of respect and o 
admiration, his firm position on the great 
question as to the ultimate cause to which 
the whole system of Nature owes its origin, 
and which lies back of its processes. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz was a devout believer in a 
personal Creator, and held this belief un- 
shaken to the end. Whittier has embalmed 
in verse, one striking example when, at the 
inauguration of the building at Penikese, 
standing at the head of the company, he 
called on them to bow their heads in silent 
prayer to God for his blessing on the work 
there begun. His wife, in corc'uding her 
summary statement of his opposition to 
the evolution theory, tersely remarks that 
‘belief ina Creator was the keynote of 
his study of Nature.” 

We should not close our notice of these 
delightful volumes without some allusion to 
the correspondence contained in them. This 
correspondence is delightful, not only be- 
cause much of it is with persons of the 
highest distinction, not only for the scien- 
tific history contained in it, not only for the 
delicious view of his home, his parents, and 
his natural friends and associates in life. It 
is even more delightful as the reflection of 
the transparent simplicity, generous good- 
ness and beauty of Agassiz himself; it is 
impossible to miss the strong personal at- 
tachment that breathes in all these letters. 
As such they are among the most delightful 
contents of the two volumes. 


il 


VALENTINO.* 


Apart from the very extended list of novels 
which publishers in this country put forth 
because they can do so for nothing, under 
the present conditions of international copy- 
right, there are two sorts of stories that reach 
the glory of print. One is that, poor or good, 
which gets into type because the author offers 
to pay for it, and for the countenancing nameof 
a respectable house on his title page. The other 
is the novel which seems in itself so superior to 
the average that the publisher is willing to risk 
his money and reputation for good judgment 
onit. When, therefore, a man who happens to 
have brains enough to write a story, and at the 
same time ample financial or other influence 
to get it before the public, offers his manu- 
script anonymously, and its acceptance is there- 
upon won solely because of the good stuff in it, 
the critic has cause t» argue modesty in the 
writer and force in his work. This unique oc- 
currence, is, we are told, a compliment posi- 
tively due Mr. William Waldorf Astor, whose 
initial venture in this particular path is be- 
fore us, 

The period selected by Mr. Astor—owing to 
some private and extended study on his part, 
is rich in pieturesque coloring and melodra- 
matic material—the reign of Pope Alexander 

* VALENTINO: AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY ; by WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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the Sixth, with ite lavish Inxury and splendor 
of life in the Roman court circle and poverty 
among the people ; its unbridled license and un- 
restrained acceptance of might as right. The 
leading historical personages are such folk as 
the Borgias, Cardinal Corneto, the Farnesi, the 
Orsini and Niccolo Macchiavelli. It was a time 
when faction and petty strife of the bitterest 
sort ran rife day and night; when almost every 
man was at enmity, secret or open, with some 
political or social rival; and, naturally, Vail- 
entino is soon discovered to be a chapter, partly 
from the real social record of the time—a hand- 
ful of titled men and women desperately in- 
triguing. The intrigue here is centered on the 
destroying or saving of a fair member of the 
Pontifical household, the ** Estense” Elvira d’ 
Este. Giulia Farnese conceives a violent 
hatred for this very unobjectionable young 
lady, fearing that she may win a warmer 
than paternal sort of affection from Pope 
Alexander, then under Donna Giulia’s own in- 
fluence. The jealous and vindictive woman’s 
plots to destroy her young rival are seriously 
hampered by the protection which Cesare, or 
Valentino, Borgia, throws about the Estenge. 
Various minor characters become mingled in 
the struggle, from one or another motive. After 
a series of desperate adventures and bloody 
cabals, the story is brought to an end witha 
scene of poisoning and ghastliness, quite as dis- 
agreeable as it is wholesale. 

The novel bears a closer relation to Victor 
Hugo’s ‘* Notre Dame’’ with Cesare Borgia as 
Phoebus, the dwarf Pulcio for Quasimodo and 
Eivoira for Esmeralda, than to the tragedy 
‘Lucretia Borgia” of the French author, But, 
despite this rather alarming complexion as aliter- 
ary performance, and merely in his fashion of 
availing himself in it of the stock of matter he 
had prepared, Mr. Astor’s book deserves de- 
cided praise. It is written in a clear, firm, 
sensible style, the sentences short and telling. 
The characters are olearly distinguished, and 
historically accurate in portraiture, when they 
are drawn from life. The dialogue is crisp, 
and. while it often suggests far more Eng- 
lish idioms of Elizabethan date than Italian, 
it is fluent and to the point. The descriptive 
pages are excellent, and bring domestic. life 
at the opulent, licentious court, fond of good 
eating and drinking, hawking, the fine arts and 
the pride of life, vivaciously before the eye, 
This close—but not too close—detail of the daily 
palace-life is one of the best points. In the 
early and latter chapters, there is a tendency to 
introduce over-much of the political and diplo- 
matic snarls in Rome and Italy, and éven the 
topography of the city, as compared with the 
modern capital; Mr. Astor, thus exhibiting his 
erudition at the expense of hia art. There is 
also a certain confusion in tracing the alliances 
or enmities of the principal persons until well on 
in Valentino, making it difficult immediately to 
see what are its main, and what its minor, lines 
of construction and action. We suppose thrse 
and other drawbacks to movement and balance 
were, more or less, unavoidable, owing to its 
historical side. The book reminds one of an 
Italian opera, instead of a drama; apart from 
the name “ Lucrezia Borgia” having been an 
inspiration to Donizetti's librettist. With its 
ranguin:ry incidents and recalling of a period 
when the beautiful elbowed the detestable and 
ghastly, 1t certainly has an affinity with the 
* Three Spaniards,” “‘ Udolfo,” ** The Castle of 
Otranto,” and such like pets of youth; and in 
closing it one is tempted to say that, if the 
amiable Mrs. Ann Radcliffe were of our epoch, 
this js the sort of modified and chastened ver- 
sion of her masterpiece that Scribner’s would 
be putting out. But to weigh Valentino, as a 
whole, it is really a manly, strong little study of 
the history and life at the close of Alexander’s 
pontificate, with an exciting, if bloody, plot, 
much historical information, some excellent des- 
criptive pages, and new character studies of real 
people, besides proving a romance that has 
plainly cost the author careful research and 
comparison of out-of-the-way authority. 

On one of the last-named elements we wish to 
lay stress ; for stress is certainly called for. How 
many persons will be surprised, or rather, how 
few not be, to learn that Lucrezia Borgia, as the 
female monster, the poisoner, the incarnation of 
female atrocity, is henceforth to be dissolved 
ioto a myth! One by one the pleasant and un- 
pleasant in tradition seems to be vanishing; 
and we learn that we have believe nearly every- 
thing all wrong. Witn Cenci family affairs now 
put in an absolutely new light to the eyes of this 
century, Calvin proved not to have burned Serve- 
tus, and Lucrezia Borgia reduced to a simple, 
virtuous, lovely lady, esteemed by all and feared 
by none, and leading an honorable career very 
distinct fiom that of her abominable kin, why, 
what must we next be told? Mr. Aster, in work- 
ing up his book, has made an important mat- 
ter of letting the true characteristics of Lucre- 
zia be widely known, as only recently they have 
been to a few students of stale-papers and 
archives, If for no other reason, Valentino is 
worth reading. We willlet Mr, Astor state his 
own case, as he does in one particular para- 
graph : 

“The character of Lucretia has, until recently 
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been so exclusively considered that of a frenzied 
adulteress, using poniard and poison in all direc- 
tions, and consumed by bursts of tremendous pas- 
sion, that we can only accustom ourselves gradually 
to the portrait of her, as drawn by her Roman con- 
temporaries, as indicated in her letters and as out- 
lined by the diplomatic agents of Ferrara, who, in 
speaking what they deem blunt truth, take evident 
satisfaction in reciting their agreeable impressions. 
There is no fragment of evidence that she ever com- 
mitted, or abetted, or desired the murder of a human 
being; her sternest critic, writing in her lifetime, 
makes no such charge ; her crimes began to be com- 
mitted a couple of centuries after her death, in the 
minds of her commentators. In Ferrara, where 
Donizetti and Victor Hugo lay the scene of her 
supposed atrocities, she Jived for seventeen years— 
esteemed, honored, beloved--ana died regretted by 
a community, which, at the time of her arrival was 
certainly not prepossessed in her favor. She was 
blonde, petite, sprightly, blue-eyed, auburn-golden 
haired, Her beauty, ber accomplishments, her pro- 
ficiency in the classics, her grace in the dance, her 
sweet and courtly manner were acknowledged 
everywhere.” 

O Clio! O Melpomene! Has your inex- 
plicable connivance at last been ventilated? We 
repeat it, Mr. Astor’s Valentino is a dignified, 
vivacious, if not briliiant historical romance, and 
signal addition to the really superior novels of 


the season. 
a a 


....There could hardly be a better illustration 
of the prominence and simplicity of the princi- 
ples that all high success in the art of teaching 
is founded on, than we have in the republica- 
tion, forty years after its first appearance, of 
the Tory and Art of Teaching; or, the Mot.ves 
and Methods of Good School-Keeping, by the 
late David P. Page, First Principal of the State 
Normal Sehool at Albany. This manual is now 
republished by Prof. W. H. Payne, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), who 
has prefixed a sketch of the author’s life. In 
the forty years which have elapsed since the 
first publication, the technical details of school 
management have changed. This manual was 
written before they had yet come into great 
prominence, and relates to the fundamenta! 
principles of theart, which can never change. It 
is an excellent treatise for every teacher to begin 
with, The chapter on school discipline, as based 
on authority, and explaining the final depend- 
ence of authority on force, is very much out of 
the course of commonplace and platitude which 
teachers display a remarkable fondness for in 
their conventions and discussions nowadays, 
———The Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 
publish The Eclectic Manual of M¢thods,designed, 
as we conclude from the examination of the book, 
to go with their ‘ Eclectic” se1ies of schoo 
books. It contains suggestions applicable to the 
nse of all manuals, but has special reference to 
those indicated, particularly McGuffey’s Readers 
and Spellers, and Harvey’s Grammar and Com- 
position, and is intended to give technical hints 
as to the methods to be pursued in teaching 
reading, spelling, geography, aritbmetic, gram- 
mar, history and physiology.— We cannot 
here enter on a statement of our reasons for de- 
clining to accept the claims of Phrenology to be 
a science of the mind, and are therefore estopped 
from a detailed statement of our objections to 
Mr. W. J. Hoffman's Science of the Mind as Ap- 
plied to Teaching, which is a manual constructed 
on phrenological principles and methods, We 
only add that this system condemns the manual 
toa vicious character in the root and im the 
branch.(Fowler, Wells & Co.) The Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, Chas. T. Dillengham, 
New York, publish a little volume of Five-Min- 
ule Recitations, selected and adapted by Walter 
K. Fobes, who has brought his long experience 
as a teacher to bear and made a collection which 
will be found to be a good and valuable reperto- 
ry of selections in all varieties and moods. 








The number of new daily wall calendars 
has been increased by the addition to their 
number of The General Grant Calendar, with a 
package of biographical notes for every day of 
the year (Voston: J. 8. Conant), The 
Messrs. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, New York, 
add to the list a Schiller Calendar, with selec- 
tions from the poet for every day of the year, 
and a background illuminated with landscape 
and a group of portraits of Schiller’s characters. 
Thomas Whittaker brings out in good 
ecclesiastical colors Whittaker’s Scripture Cal- 
endar. —The Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., of 
Boston, bring out, with a neat, refined back- 
ground, their Golden Text Calendar for 1886. 
The Ruling Lights, or Year After Year 
Calendar, by E. N. Little (A. L. Cassino, Bos- 
ton, is a wonderful combination of Scrip- 
ture and pictorial astronomy into a calendar 
of perpetual utility. Patent applied for. 
R. Worthington sends us a gay and sweet 
thing to look at, in small quarto size, full of 
bright pictures and verses, Ring-A-Round-A- 
Rosy, by Mary A Lathbury. The Messrs. 
H. B. Nims & Co. (Troy, N. Y.) also publish a 
monthly Calendar of the Year, with verses by 
Austin Dobson, an unusually neat and tastefal 
affair for a lady’s table.———The Birth and 
Triumph of Cupid, published by the same 
House, with verses by J. W. C., is a gold-em- 
bossed and rainbow-tinted affair, illustrated 
with bright and clever verses and droll pictures 


























turning on the legend of the mythical god 
The most rational novelty that we have 
seen among minor compilations for the Christ- 
mas-tide are four little brochures, in white 
parchment paper, published by Geo. R. Lock- 
wood & Son, consisting of a selection of Poems 
Sor Christmas and New Year, from Frances 
R. Havergal; Their Ohristmas Dinner, by 
Dickenr, and Christmas, by Irving, to illustrate 
the Santa Claus idea; The Star of Bethlehem, a 
collection of poems on the nativity, together 
with the two passag:s bearing on the subject 
from the Gospels of St. Luke and St. Matthew ; 
and the fourth, St. Nicholas and Christmas 
Eve, containing Clement C. Moore’s ‘Ic was 
the Night Before Christmas,” Miss Alcott’s 
‘*Merry Christmas,” and several other songs of 
the merry saint.———-Much in the same line as 
the above are two Christmas booklets, Around 
the Yule Log and Songs of Christmas- Tide, neat- 
ly gotten up, with frosted illustrations, and ar- 
ranged to haug on the wall, by H. 8. Date, Chi- 
cago. 





....Readers who enjoy a good book of travel 
will find a near approach to the ideal in Mrs. 
Mary Amelia Stone’s Summer in Scandinavia. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The author’s trip 
did not extend to the North Cape, into the land 
of the midnight sun ; but, beginning at Hamburg, 
passed to Copenhagen, Christiania, Stockholm 
and its environs, Upsala, the ancient university 
town, Dalecaria, the center of the mining re- 
gion, the Gotha Canal and Southern Sweden. 
What the book loses in extension it gains in 
concentration. It is written in an entertaining, 
lively, and very natural style. Th2 author is a 
good observer and raconteur. As tu what she saw 
with her own eyes she can be trusted implicitly ; 
aud the tales of the country lose nothing in her 
hands. Scandinavia is a dangerous country in 
which to go to the people for their own history,a 
fact as to which Mrs. Stone does not seem to have 
been fully illuminated. Readers of her book will 
1equire to be warned to give strict attention to 
the authorities on which the entertaining editor 


relies. ‘The story how Gustavus Adolphus 
lcst his first love is an example of 
legendary embellishment. History cannot 


let him off so easily. The facts are in the Life 
of Gustavus, by our late Minister to Sweden, Mr. 
Stevens. It is a question, however, whether the 
distinction between the traveler and the histo- 
rian shouid be pressed iu such a book as this, 
and whether its ideal as a literary photograph 
of things and people does not bind the author 
to give the folk-lore and the popular opinion as 
he finds it. At all events, the result is charming 
in this book. One story is too good to be 
omitted, as showing the standing of the press in 
Norway, and its influence upon the Storthing, 
the National Vegisiature. 

“It was during a season of great interest upon 
some vital matters of State, which were discussed 
from day to dxy, without apparently drawing nearer 
toa conclusion. One of the leading journals took 
up the subject, and published an exnaustive article. 
Both sides of the question were so clearly, wisely, 
and freely discnssed, that the Storthing paused in 
its debate, and unanimously decided to wait until 
the press closed its long review, hoping thereby to 
be guided in their important decision.’ 


...-Mrs, Caroline Dana Howe is a Portland 
lady, whose verses have enjoyed much local 
celebrity and are now likely to be known more 
widely by their publication ina volume entitled, 
from the first in the collection, Ashes for Flame, 
and Other Poems. (Loring, Short & Harman: 
Portland, Me.) These verses are musical, pic- 
turesque, interesting and thoughtful. In fact 
they are too thoughtful, or at least too much 


loaded wi h a peculiar cast of pensive thought- 
fulness. We are tempted to say that Mrs, 


Howe shares this quality, both on its good and 
bad sides, with her countrywomen, who whether, 
as has been said of Americans generally, they 
take their pleasure sadly or not, do certainly 
make verses sadly. There is p’enty of music 
and feeling in this collection, but no free pas- 
sion. Start where she may, her muse gets 
around onto the sad and pathetic side of things, 
and sings there in a mild moralizing strain, 
which never bursts intofree emotion. A misogy 
nic critic might say this comes of encouraging 
women to write poetry. We say it is no great 
praise to the men if they cannot keep the poetry 
of the day on the ground of strong, healthy mas- 
culine sentiment and passion, regardless of sex. 
——— When I Was a Child is a daintily-fin- 
ished reminiscence of childhood, by Ernest W 
Shurtleff, a young American poet who has al- 
ready proved bis right to the name. His verses 
flow in easy, graceful meters, which occasionally 
rise to high merit, as when, in describing the 
happy hopefulness of childhood, he sings : 
** My hopes, like lilies when they blow, 
In perfect trust took blossom.” 
Or, when he describes the old school-house : 
“Half hidden py a vernal hood 
Of vines as fresh as smilax, 
Alone, and weather-beaten stood 
The schooi-house in the lilacs. 
The walls with hoary moss were gray, 
Unknown to fame or fiction, 
But on the roof the sunshine lay— 
God’s golden benediction.” 


A very pretty and very vivid picture this. The 


illustrations by F. Childe Hassam, are all in one 





consistent style, left rough and unfinished in the 
minor parts, and worked out with great preci- 
sion, strength, and freedom in the parts in- 
tended to be effective. The brochure, tied up 
with a white ribbon, in a light blue and gold 
pebbled cover, is published by the Messrs. D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


....Prang’s Christmas and New Year Cards 
give, this season, new evidence of the enterprise 
of the publishers and of the high state of tech- 
nical perfection to which they have brought 
their establishment. With the exception of the 
four prize cards, the subjects are drawn chiefly 
from the class which would be called decorative 
rather than ideal. Flowers preponderate, and 
reappear in an endless variety of tasteful 
arrangements, some of which are novel 
and striking The use of landscape designs 
has been carried farther than usual this 
year, and ia the set are some little gems 
of aquarelles, rich in tint, with delightful aerial 
effects, and every way pleasing to look at. 
Among the numerous figure designs children 
naturally play a prominent part. The mother- 
and-child idea has not disappeared, but 
less frequent and various use is made of it than 
we should like in cards of this description. The 
set, this year, is exceptionally rich in quaint, 
comic and humorous designs. Walter Satterlee 
distinguishes himself in this way by contribu- 
ting four series of such designs, in which chil- 
dren, hares, owls, foxes and fowls are very 
amazingly mixed together. The set contains 
also winter scenes, farm scenes carried through 
the four seasons, bird groups, interesting repre- 
sentatious of s‘ained-glass effects by F. Schuyler 
Mathews, and two fine brownish-grayish winter 
scenes by Wm. Hamilton Gibson. These notes 
show the general character of the production 
for the year out#ide of the cards belonging in 
the prize set. Viewed as ideal designs, their de- 
fect is the disappearance of the characteristic 
Christmas themes. Their merit is their beauty, 
variety, and the technical perfection of the 
lithographic impressions. The Prize Cards ad- 
here to the distinctively Chris‘mas themes, 
which are treated in at least two of these with 
originality and inventive ingenuity. The col- 
lection is rich in large designs,carefully executed, 
put up in satin-fringed cards, and in a larg, 
variety of costly and elegant accompanyin te 
decorations. 


... Wakulla, a Story of Adventures in Flori- 
da, by Kirk Munroe, bas been running through 
the numbers of Harper’s Young Folks, and is 
now published by them in a neat volume, with 
many spirited illustrations. It turns on F:ori- 
da and the life there indigenous and 
exotic of natives and immigrants. No one 
knows that country and the people of all classes 
planted in it better than Kirk Munroe, and he 
has contrived to weave the natural scenery, the 
ordinary incident and local lingo of the country 
into a plot which, by the aid of a simple story, 
neatly put together and simply told, makes, 
for young readers, an_ entertaining ro- 
mance of the class in which fact 
and fiction are indistinguishably blended 
——-An entertaining collection of stories in 
natural history has been made by Mr. W. H. 
Beard, the well-known artist of this city, who 
publishes them under the title of Humor in 
Animals. A Series of Studies. Ic isa cullec- 
tion which required the author to be both an 
artist and a humorist. His volume, published 
by the Messrs. Putnam, freely illustrated, is a 
brilliant example of what can be geen in animals 
by one who has the eye of an artist and a 
capacity for getting into friendly relation with 
these lower orders of intelligence. 


....An admirably made compilation to illus- 
trate the holiday season on its more serious side 
is Christmas- Tide in Song and Story (A. D. T. 
Randolph & Co.), with the choice gems 
of sacred anthology arranged in a first 
part by themselver, while the secular 
rhymes, carols and stories follows in a 
* Pars Secularis.” The whole forms acollection 
containing the selections in prose or poetry one 
would most like to find in such a compilation, 
printed on the best of linen paper, with broad mar- 
gins, ancut edges and with all the skill and taste 
of manufacture possible in the present advanced 
state of the art. In tion with the 
above, we mention, published by the same house, 
a compilation suited to the closing year, A Year 
of Blessings anda Blessed Year, by Rose Por- 
ter, containing biblical beatitudes for every day 
in the year, with appropriate selectioas, gleaned 
from religious literature, arranged under each— 
a most suggestive and fruitful aid to daily de- 
votion. From the same, Peaceful Thoughts 
is an illuminated brochure,in which illuminated 
text, sacred verse and the pictorial art are em- 
ployed to highten the effect of the verse given 
for each day of the month. 








....On the double thread of mountains and 
the sea, used as a subject, John W. Chadwick 
has strung a fresh and inspiring*collection of 
poems, having connections, more or less obvious 
or implied, with mountains or seas. The range 
for sentiment to play in, between these boun- 
daries, is very great; and Mr. Chadwick has 
used his freedom to the best effect. The poets 





most drawn on for the selections are Tennyson, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, who, by the way, 
furnishes the delightful bit that is used as in- 
troduction to the collection. Matthew Arnold 
furnishes eight of the selections, Goethe two, 
the Brownings, between them, eight more, and 
William Chanoing Gannett five. It is an indi- 
cation of taste for the rare and for a reading 
that rambles beyond the ordinary limits. 
Five of the selections are from Arthur Hugh 
Clough. Mr. Chadwick’s own verses are spar- - 
ingly introduced, but are of the kind to make 
one wish that he had been less modest. It is a 
delightful companion for summer reading in the 
mountains and on the shore. 


....The Infant Phiosopher. Stray Leaves 
from a Baby’s Journal, by Tullio 8. Verdi, 
M.D. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert) is a word 
clearly spoken for those who cannot spesk for 
themselves, by an «xperienced physician, who 
has devoted close attention to the in*erpretation 
of the wants, weaknesses, and instincts of in- 
fancy. Amusing as this bouklet is, its object is 
not frivolous, nor even literary ; but the serious 
one of presenting the matter of the chilu’s 
needs from the child's standpoint. With this 
in view, the author transforms himself ino a 
voice for him, as the expression of the baby con- 
sciousness. There is no novelty in the treat- 
ment proposed, but the good sense and long ex- 
perience of the most observing of the profession 
is embodied in a new form of quaint simplicity 
which gives it another, and we hope better, 
chance of success. We predict for the book a 
wide reading and large usefulncss. 


-.-.Ina handsome and well-made v olunie, 
published by the Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., Mr. James Parton has collected and edited 
fifty articles, selected from the columns of 
** The Youth’s Companion, where they origi- 
nally appeared, on noted persons, by noted 
persons. The volume beara a title which will 
sufficiently explain its authorship—Some Noted 
Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of our Time, 
by Canon Farrar, James T. Field, Archibald 
Forbes, E. P. Whipple, James Parton, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, and others. These papers 
are brief sketches, but they are full of life, and 
will give the reader a happiness closely akin to 
that of passing the few moments required to 
read them in most d-lightful company. 


---.The subsequent history of the suppressed 
book of the controversy between Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Harrison confirms what we said at the 
time, that there would prove to be no more sup- 
pression to it than that the twu disputants had 
taken themselves out of the wrangle, which 
would pass into other hands. This has proved 
true. The controversy itself is now republished 
under the title of the Insuppressible Book (S. 
E. Cassino & Co.), by “ Gail Hamilton,” who, uf 
course,bas not reproduced Mr. Youmans’s notes 
nor his appendix. She supplements the re 
printed paper with notes on the controversy and 
on its subsequent echoes, all of which is done as 
‘Gail Hamilton” ulone can do it, and in the 
one style she would consider worthy of herself. 


....We shall have to leave our readers to sur- 
mise who “Major Tenace” may possibly be, 
only giving them this motive to inquire—that he 
is the author of a brief and useful Handbook of 
Whist, which will prove in use to be what the 
author claims for it, that it is a ‘ ready refer- 
ence manual of the modern scientific game.” 
(G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) The object of the 
author is to collect from his own practice and 
from the manuals the help they have to offer 
comparatively inexperienced players in the per- 
plexities of the game, and to present it in a sys- 
tematic and available way. Nosuch manual will 
make a player; but this one will help one who 
wants to learn. 


....The Heavenly Vision, by Henry M. Booth, 
D.D. (Randolph & Co., New York), is a volame 
of sixteen sermons preached by Dr. Booth to his 
own people. The one central idea embodied in 
these sermons, and withal very thoroughly de- 
veloped, is that Christ, in his office work as a 
Saviour, and in his teaching, constitutes in him- 
self the true philosophy, alike for the guidance 
and comfort of man. The topics discussed are 
various, some of them being doctrinal, and 
others directly practical; yet they all converge 
in this focal point. Dr. Booth has the right 
idea, and has put it forth in a finished and 
scholarly manner. The volume presents very 
fine specimens of good sermonizing, ani will 
well pay one for its careful perusal. 


....-Tw? little volumes by Mrs. Valentine, 
neatly published by the Messrs. Frederick War- 
ner & Co. (New York, 20 Lafayette Place), in 
blue and gold covers, contains the substance of 
the Bible history, told in a connected form for 
children. The first of the two is The Dawning; 
a First Bible Book for Children, containing 
the Old Testament part. The second is The 
Dayspring, containing the New Testament part. 
From the Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co. we 
have another Baby’s Record, with blank pages, 
ruled, headed and arranged for recording the 
various items of the baby history, and preserv- 
ing them for]use in®after years. The ‘‘ record” 
is enriched with numerous appropriate poetic 
selections. 
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....The Messrs. Scribner’s ‘‘ Wonder ” series 
is rapidly expanding by the recent addition to it 
of The Sun, by Amédée Guillemin, translated 
from the French by A. L. Phipsop, and pub- 
lished with illustrative diagrams. A second 
volume in the same series, well calculated by the 
matter contained in it and the method of treat- 
ment, to interest young readers, is Wonderful 
Escapes, a revision of the original French edition 
of F. Bernard by Richard Whiteing, who has 
added several new chapters on his own account. 
4 still further addition to this series is 
made in Louis Viardot’s, Wonders of Huropean 
Art, translated from the second series of Viar- 
dot’s ** Merveilles de la Peinture.” 

.The Harvard University Catalogue for 
the current academic year (Chas.W. Sever, Cam 
bridge ; Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston) is a 
complete manual for the use of students and 
graduates. Beginning witb,the charter, which 
is traced through all the legislative history of 
its evolution, it passes on to exhibit the govern- 
ing boards, faculties, departments, and lists of 
students in each, together with full tables of the 
curriculum in all the departments, and of en- 
rance examinations. A University Dictionary 
aud index completes the manual. 





..We have noticed seriatim the number of 
the Roadside Songs of Tuscany, translated and 
illustrated by Francesca Alexander and edited 
by Jobn Ruskin. This wholly unique and most 
delightful collection is now published—Ruskin’s 
notes and all—in one handsome volume octavo 
(pp. 340) by the Messrs. John Wiley & Sons 


The collection of Miss Alexander’s designs in 
one volume gives it a uniqze, if not a wholly 
transcendent, value. 


.. We have from the Department of the In 
terior, Vol. XIII of the Census reports, con- 
taining the Stalistics and Technology of the 
Precious Metals, prepared under the direction 
of Clarence King, Special Agent, by 8. F. Em- 
mons and G., F. Bricker. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


“STEPNIAK’s” new socialistic study will 
be ** he Russian Storm Cloud.” 





..After January 1st the autobiography of 
John Ruskin, “‘ Praeterita,” will be issued fort- 
nightly. 


--Ginn & Co. have in press ‘‘ Greek Inflee- 
tion,” by B. F. Harding, intended for the use of 
students in the nicer points of the language. 


..It will be well for Miss Murfree to vary her 
titles. They have been increasingly monotonous 
with their continual “Way Over” here, or 
‘*Way Down” there, or some other adverb of 
direction prominent in them. 


.. Book Chat is to be added to the list of 
new journals. It is issued by Brentano Bros, 
and in its several departments will contain 
light reviews, extended criticisms, literary gos- 
sip, and such pleasantly diversified matter. 


..D. C. Heath & Co. have in press, and will 
issue about the middle of January, an Am rican 
edition of Compayre’s ‘‘Histoire de la Peda- 
gogie,” translated by Prof. W. H. Payne, 
M. Compayre is already well and favorably 
known amongst us by his *‘ Doctrine de  Educa- 
tion en France,” a book which students of ed- 
ucation value for its expositions and sympathetic 
insight. 

..The froject of A. A. Armstrong & Son’s 
New Princeton Review was reported lastSpring ; 
and now the first number 18 announced to ap 
pear in January. It takes the name New because 
it is not the.old Princeton revived, but an entirely 
different thing. It is not to be theological, but 
general in its character, embracing religion, 
ethics, philosophy, politics, science, history, 
education, art and fiction. It will be seen that 
its sphere is not more limited than thatof a 
good university, such as Princeton, which gives 
it its name, and its editor, Prof. Wm. M. Sloane, 
aims to be. It will be a bi-monthly, costing 
three dollars a year, and will be worth it, if we 
can judge from the design and enterprise shown 
in the list of writers announced, which includes 
Bancroft, Lowell, Stedman, Warner, McCosh, 
Porter, Seelye,among litterateurs and college pres 
idents, and a large list of specialists like Geo. 
P. Fisher, C. A. Young, C. E. Norton, W. C. 
Prince, and Arthur Hadley. In Philosophy the 
Review will be realistic as against Idealism or 
Agnosticism ; in politics it will be independent, 
and it will be very hospitable to Biology and the 
New Sicences. It is announced that the edito- 
rial department will contain epitomes of the 
most important intellectual work and dis- 
coveries of the day. We like the plan; and the 
enterprise will be a success if the editor is able 
to carry it out as we believe he will. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


1Owing to the bewtidering vartety recentipy intro- 
duced wnto the size ana form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, svo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereaster, 
forthe present, at least. give the measures Of books in 
this list tn tnenes and quarters. ihe number first 
gwen is the length.) 
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Mrs. Dymond. A Novel. Miss Thackeray 
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+ and New York: Houghton Miftin 
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204. Boston: Doyle & Whittle ................. 0 25 
Protestant Episcopal pea nas o~ Parochial 
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ing and Bookbindl ier oi - aarharcere been 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publisher and Importer of 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


Hes wh the latest novelties ooome Tess. apd beene & in 
8 assortment of schoo 

works in French. His own reprints in French of pop- 
ular novels are 


Pure, Bright, Interesting and Cheap. 


Send for Catalogue. Mention INDEPENDENT. 
French Comic Almanacs for: | each, 
French Calendars, with quotations from French au. 
thors, 50 cents. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


‘* The Andover Review, an American religious 
and theological monthly which deserves atten- 
tion and welcome on this side the Atlantic.” 
The Christian World (London). 








THE ANDOVER REVIEW 
FOR 1886. 


The success which has attended the publication 
of the ANDOVER Review for the past two years 
has led to its establishment upon a permanent 
financial basis. Commencing the year 1886 with 
increased resources, the Review will be enlarged 
with each monthly issue to 112 pages, making 
an aggregate for the year of 1344 pages, and 
the annual price of subscription will be $4.00; 
single copies, 35 cents. Until January 1st sub 
scriptions will be received at- the present rate, 
$3.00. 

N. B. The January number will be sent Free 
to any address, if requested for examination. 

Postal Notes and Monzy are at the risk of the 
sender, and, therefore, remittances should be 
a by money-order, draft or — letter, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Bancroft's Great History a Choice 
and Appropriate Gift. 


History of the United 
States, 


From the Discovery of the Continent to the 
Establishment of the Constituion 
in 1789. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT. 


new Revised Editien, Complete in Six Vol- 
umes, Svo. 


This is pesoticslty o new work, embodying the re- 
e latest researches, and enjoying the < 





ition 1s completed in six volumes, oc- 

ng correspondingly reduced. Vol. 
Mr. Bancroft, 
engraved on steel. 


“A ocenpariosn of thie installment of the revised 
edition, with its equivalent in the former edition, im- 
presses us wit 


h the candor, thet’ = ape emg and the 
conecientiousness of M t. Bauc Visi 


croft’s revision. Every 
page reveals some FS ‘of tne artist’s hand, suften- 
ing the language where it had run into needless as- 
perity, but wit oes Setsnouna Seems its atnews ¢ fi 

runine red redondanc 6 rounding off or sm 

own ruggedness or ipfeli ~—" modifying state, 
ments so as to cause them to copform more exactly 
to > aoa discovered evidence—in fine, practically 

cing a bew work while preserving the substin- 

Hey ta integrity of the old one.”—Harper’s Magazine, 


Handsomely priated from new type, and monn in 
Also 


cloth, uncut, with gilt top. In box, price, 8165. 
in tine bindings. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 and 5 Bond St., New York. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE VOLUMES. 


Honeria;: er, The Geapet of a Life. By Rose 
Porter. 1zino, cloth, $1.25 
‘* This new volume of Miss Porter's teaches, 
through a well-told tale, with great sweetness 
and purest sentiment, the great lesson of unsel- 
fishness; how to do without ostentation, 





and to bear oa without murmuring. . . 
Every reader be happier and better for its 
perusal,” 


tters by the late Frances Ridley Havergal 

-_ hitherto unpubuiished. imo, cloth, $1.25. “4 

Will be eagerly read by the multitude of Miss Hav- 
a als of Eliza Fletch 

\ kk L—— 5 sof El ete er 

A Vppthe bev, Ook Be 5 inte a — 


300 DP.» cloth, 
+ and successful service; 
Ti record of conte intense character, remarkable for 
its singular vigor and individuality. 
fi with the ¢ Sacred Poets, By Frederick 
*YStunders, | ers. New Edition, greatly enlarged. Roy- 
a 0, cl 


Full of delightfal comment and quotation. 


A hand B 
rigndebie Dias tt nnsctat Workers Clot, 
full gilt side stamp, and gilt edges, $1.50. 


Unique and beautiful; quite poeta in its ar- 


rangement from the —— birthday ° 
A Yon of Bleraings 04 eee ate 
tion for Cy day, from the ef - riters on relig- 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00., 


900 Broadway, Cor. 2Uth st.. New, York. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 


“A RUSSIAN ECCE HOMO 
COUNT TOLSTOPS RELIGION.- 
A book has been published in this 
city which should go to every 
household where the New Testa- 


mentis read. They who believe 


that Christianity will never van- 
ish from the earth, that its power 
ot self-adjustment and self-clari- 
fication is exhaustless, and that it 
is far from being irreparablr di- 
vorced from the threatened social 
revolution, will welcome with de- 
light and gratitude the extraordi- 


nary book by the famous Russian 
novelist, Count Leo Tolstoi, en- 
titled ‘My Religion,’ of which an 
English translation has recently 
been published by Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. I[tis a new expo- 


sition of the Gospel narrative—new only because 
it is so old and in practice long forgotten—that is, 
with a touching sincerity, simplicity and modesty, 
offered to us in this volume. Every man whose eyes 
are lifted above the manger and the trough should 
take ‘My Religion’ to his home. Let him read it with 
no matter what hostile prepossessions, let him read 
it to confute it, but still read, and ‘he that is able to 
receive it, let him receive it.’ "—New York Sun, 


MY RELIGION. 


By COUNT LEO TOLSTOT. 
TRANSLATED By HUNTINGTON SMITH 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


This work, which os creat 
ties in Europe, has al a Le boon pebtinc ct in Ger. 
a 


ze joeny, Er France and Englan thas been forbidden 


with ; 
the magnificent an 
tious, we cannot madacit Osan hie ren father wank 


- iysenee, and in many ee 80 elevating and so 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid ,* - 
ceipt of price, rhcy Bae Fd 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
THE 


SABBATH 
QUESTION. ie 


THE _AMERIC! DAY 4U 
has now lai+y the AS ah ag | aaa 
gained the as C. Green prize a 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


THE taal Obi DAY; Its Universal and Pe 
etua bliation. By Prof, A. Ww . 
Bo p 1.00, By mail, @i.is, * #2mo. 
“Itis the Bern book on the Christian Sabbath.” 


THE SCROLAR’ i 
ternational. FE 4 Sane I ESoe” Be for the In 
ice, D. No a oy more. p—t a veh 








comprehensive or useful. ee 19% pages. Wi 
i Blackboard ugresti one and I 
ustrations — per COVERS, single copy, 12 cents. 
rd si per hun beards, 15 cents, or $12 per 





LIVE BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


TENT AND SADDLE LIFE LN ay y 
Land. B By ie v. David Van Horn ee author 
thee aetna Soy Maina 
and handsomely bound. 81.25. ely iniuatrated 
Agraphic narrative by a keen-eyed traveler. 

HOW TO A pene (Author's ig cdition wit 
Paty Mp EB Cimorys, suber ot "Hern ive 
Kontcmely’ LY ak th - as te 

The young man, inquirin what fersi 

low, and how to succeed, will be a dea bs (hie 22! 

HEROES OF THE 
ons OF TE REFORMATION. By the 


ewton, of “ Pearls 
trom the East,” A Bible Portsait Gallery,” 
lamo. Lady illustrated, beautifully "bo A. ; 


Here Newton pr 
ee, De lento mp esents rich lessons from the 
ALONG THE D ROAD. 
author 7 = fire n ROAR ater Oa ine Way 
Ho me,” and * ter Years.” I.mo. 
A beautiful « Bh 
A BIBLE PORTRAIT GALLERY, By the Rev. 
Richard Newton. OE S - 
trated and Cc 16 B - oe beautifully ulus 
Dr. Newton, in this ~ aa is genial and peanats 
in GETER YEARS, of*Gn to“ 
Ng L it 
Wine y te. auihor of Fa the Way Way Hoes 
THRO GH rn WINTER ESE IE“. This 


for 0 “On n the Way Home “and “In ‘tate 4 BG 
Three igmo books in a box. Price, only +. 
NUMBER THREE  SUINJERED Pil FLACE. Mt. 
Agnes Giberne, author 
cloth. Illustrated. 306 pages, tees 
the Howes 


DIDLEY - MP: bh: 
bey. UD res sor, Jone Ei Elk he 


: thor 
t Gant Dot Fane fam 
cloth. Ilustrated. 7% cents. Honoca, ete, , 


A right good book for boys. 
WEE DAVIE. the Rev. Norman 
| ag tion, with an ith an Introductory - Letier by the 
stances = whieh th the story was by the 


wilthem 
guthor, in the FB 4 of his brother. 16mo, c 
Illustrated, #0 cen 
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1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. ; 
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Occupying a New Field, Covered by no other Periodical of Europe or America. 
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| ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 
HENRY W. FARRAM. 


It is hoped to create for America an organ 

for the publication of high literary work, of ARTHUR HADLEY. 
| original thought in all departments of philos- GHAS. H. PARKHURST. 
ophy and science,and of constructive criti- STAMLEY HALL. 
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| belles-lettres in general provision has | FRANCIS L. PATTON. 
| been made for the best writers at | 
home and abroad, also for important | 
| articles pertaining to Religion and | WM. B. SCOTT. 

| Morality and The World’s Progress | ANDREW F. WEST. 


| FM, LABRISKIE. 





The Review will be published six times a year, beginning with January, 1886, under the editorial manage- 
ment of Wm. M. Sloane, Professor of History in Princeton College. When no time is specified subscriptions 


will commence with the current number. 


Terms, $3.00 a year in advance, postage free. Remittances m ay be made in P, O. or express mone y orders, 
orin drafts, checks, or registered letters. Money in letters is at sender’s risk. Full descriptive circulars 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 
THE Pred: 


INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 


IS THE BEST FOR POPULAR USE. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION EXCLUSIVELY. 15 ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 
13296 PAGES. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. FIRST CLASS 


AGENTS 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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385,962 Magnificent Gift and Gorgeous Juvenile Books almost 


tae 


NT in 
STOCK. 


Given Away, Grand Holiday Catalogue Free. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 


THIRD DOOR WEST OF 


BE SUR to include In your Ilet 

of PERIODICALS 
FOR 1886 some, if not all, of the follow- 
ing, for they are the very best and are 
found in the homes of all cultured people. 


Leadine Lapish Periodicals 


AT HALF PRICE. 


Monthly Reviews. 


i Subscription Rates : 
Contemporary Review anus . te 
Fortnightly Review. | Any Two, - 8.50 


All Three, - 12.00 
Nineteenth Century. | singie Numbers, 40 cts. 


Quarterly Reviews. 
British Quarterly. Subscription Rates : 


f Any One, - $3.00 
Westminster Review. | Any Two, - 5.50 
Quarterly Review. 


Any Three, 8.00 
Any Four, - 10.50 
Edinburgh Review. 
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Goiiees BLACK WOOD'S, 

Blackwood’s Magazine ie sabes me 
(Published Monthly ) Per Number, 90 cts. 
All page for page with the Originals. 


SHAKESPEARIANA, 


A Monthly Magazine 
devoted exclusively to 
Shakespearian literature 


The Leonard Scott Publication Company 
1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

T. NELSON & SONS, 
43 Bleecker Street, New Yert 
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ONGS FOR CHILDREN, 24 Illustrated seven-mint 
SERMONS TO CHILDREN, on the Preps, Foun nee 
UZCLE WILL, V. M. 

Rev. W. F. GRAFTS.) 
104 beautirul coiored pictures,and will be apsoer that 
children will put in their “TREASURK BOXES" to 


RICE, per year, 75 cents: 5 or more in one wrapper, 


each per year,60 cents. Send stamp f 
D. R. NIVER, 10 North Pearl St, Albany NY. 


THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 


A MAGAZINE OF SERMONS, 





Contains each month from three to five s j 
full by leading English ministers: the only author. 
ized publication otf Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons 
from Ellinwood’s stenographic reports; besides vari- 
ous homiletic and miscellaneous matter. 

(From the Dover Morning Star.) 
“ A more vital, inspiriting, pttractive form of pelig- 
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these days when ‘the puipit’ i 
that ‘the pew’ has ome odine. thie 
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THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Bibliotheca Symbolica Eeclesiee Universalis. The 
Creeds of Christendom, with a History and Criti- 
cal Notes. By the Rev. Purnie Scuarr, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. I, The History of Creeds. Vol. II. 
The Greek and Latin Creeds, with Translations. 
Vol. IfI. The Evangelical Protestant Creeds, with 
Translations, 8vo, Cloth, $15.00, 


Next to the Bible there is no book so full of theol- 
osy,of church history, and of Christian life. West 
minster Abbey contains no such enduring and in- 
structive monuments, It is a library in itself.— 
Henry J. Van DyKE, Sr., D.D., in The Independent, 
BF. 

No work from the pen of Dr. Schaff needs commen- 
dation, His reputation for ability, learning, and 
accuracy is thoroughly established. The work con- 
sists of three large octavo volumes, elegantly 
printed. The first contains the history, analysis and 
critical judgment of the creeds of the great historical 
churches. The second and third volumes contain 
the creeds themselves, Every theologian needs to have 
access to the authentic and acknowledged doctrines 
of the great bodies into which Christendom has been 
divided.—_Rev. Cuas. Hoper, D.D., LL.D., Princeton, 
N. J. 

These volumes appear to me immensely valuable. 
Wherever I have dipped I have found the author's 
statements carefully and accurately made. They will 
help us very much in our lectures in the university.— 
Rev. C. A. Swanson, D.D., Professor of Divinity, Cain- 
bridge, England. 

There is nothing like it in comprehensivenes: of 
plan and execution in the English language. It con 

ains matter which it would be very difficult even tor 
the professional scholar to find elsewhere, and places 
within reach of the ordinary reader immense stores 
of information, which, so far as I know, are alone to 
be seen gathered togetheria this treasure-house of 
Jearning and pelngeking research.—Rev, GEORGE F. 
Seymour, DD., Dean of the Genera! Theological 
aan. New York, and Professor of Ecclesiastical 

istory. 

A better apparatus for studying the “symbols " of 
Christendom no reader can desire. . . . Never was 
there so complete a colleetion. The work is unique, 
and everything done by skillful ‘arrange- 
ment, by scholarship, by notes and indexes, to make 
it available and helpful both for scholars and for or- 
dinary readers.—British and Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, London, 
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—— Jan. 1, 1886, Tae Livinc AGE 
a, enters upon its 168th Volume, 
having met with continuous com- 
mendation and success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a complete- 
ness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Shor 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry. 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political 
Information, from the entire body of For- 
eign Periodical Literature, 

It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature, — indis- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of the 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 

“ It is not too much to say that with Tug Livinc AGE one 
commands the whole field of current literary activity; and 
it has necer been so bright, so comprehensive, so diversified 
in interest, as it is to-day.”’ — Boston Traveller. 

* It has now for many years held the first place of all our 
serial publications. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, 
@rt, literature, biography, philosophy, or religion, that can- 
not be found in it. . It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. f 

“ Nearly the whole world of authors and writers appear in 
it in their best moods. . The reader is kept well abreast of 
the current thought of the age.”’ — Boston Journal. | 

“ It may be iruthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York Tribune. 

“ It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilization.” — Coristian Advo- 
cate, Pittsburgh. ‘ bof : 7 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, alee men are interested in, all are found 
here.” — The Watchman, Boston. : j 

“ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well in- 
formed in current literature as by the perusal of a long list 
of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. _ ee 

“ In fact, a reader needs no more than this one ublication 
to keep him well abreast of English periodical literature. 
— Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 

* Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” —N. ¥. World. 

“ In subscribing for it, our readers will secure more for 
their investment than in any other way of which we are 
cognizant.” —Ilowa Churchman, Davenport. 

* Coming once a week, it gives, while yet Sresh, the produc- 
tions of the foremost writers of the day.”—MontrealGazette. 

* One cannot read every thing. . No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads THE LIVING AGE.” --- 
Zion’s Herald, Boston. F ae 

“ It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensable 
literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Pacifie Church- 
man, San Francisco. N 

“ It has become indispensable.” — New-York Observer. 

“ The best publication we know m the world.’’ — Morning 
Star, Wilmington, N.C, 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; or 
for $10.50, Tue Livinc AGE and any one of the American 

Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent 
| @ year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, Toe Living Ace and 
the St. Nicholas. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


CONTINUATION OF THE EPISCO- 
PAL MISSION. 


MISSIONER AITKEN’S SERIES OF SER- 
VICES, 


THE RESULTS OF THE MISSION. 





THE MEETING IN OLD TRINITY. 


Ar the busy hour of noon daily, for three 
weeks, Trinity Church has been crowded; and 
on some Occasions persons who were anxious to 
hear the faithful message could not find stand- 
ing room in either aisle or portico. On Mon- 
day, the 14th instant, his subject was temper- 
ance, and he depicted the snares to which men 
expose themselves through ‘‘the growing habit 
of tippling.” 

THE SNABES OF RICHES. 

On Tuesday his subject was the snaresor traps 
into which those who are making haste to be 
rich are in danger of falling, and based on 
I Tim. vi, 9,10. Heset forth that greed for 
riches leads to gambling; that gambling leads 
to the worst forms of base selfishness; that at 
‘* gambling hells” victims are robbed of all they 
possess, and their families deprived of food and 
comfortable shelter; that at Continental gam- 
bling hells suicide is of frequent occurrence ; 
that gambling is essentially wrong; and that, 
to gratify cupidity, gamblers defy God’s com- 
mand “Thou shalt not covet,” and all from ‘‘cov- 
etousness which is idolatry.” Only God’s grace 
can lead men to forsake the gambling table. 

Commercial speculation is not essentially 
wrong, even in a Christian man ; for no one can 
tell whether amine will yield wealth or swallow 
all that a man possesses. Stocks area marketable 
commodity ; and a broker is not immorai if he 
buy for others at a reasonable profit, but is like 
an honest storekeeper, who knows what profit to 
charge. Not so with speculation. Though not 
necessarily an act of gambling, the epeculator’s 
intense desire is to sell at a higher rate of profit. 
Yet a vast amount of gambling in various stocks 
is done, and some brokers have the spirit of a 
gambler’s cupidity. According to the text, they 
who will be rich ensnare themselves. One 
serious consequence is that the plethora of 
middle men who manipulate stocks makes the 
market unhealthy. Some of them cannot do 
manual work; dealing in merchandise is uncer- 
tain ;and they are not adapted for professional 
life, and through their peculiar modes of doing 
business the market is demoralized. The Christian 
manasks: ‘‘Where can I most likely transact 
my business forthe glory of God? The man who 
purchases when stocks are low is benefiting the 
community by preventing business stagnation. 
But in a large number of instances, speculation 
degenerates into a species of commercial “book- 
making,” and men, carried away by the **bulls”’ 
or “bears” of the exshanges, excited by rumors, 
act like gamblers! Itis bad to be a common 
card-player, but worse to be a commercial card 
sharper,and criminal to take advantage of an ex- 
cited brother broker. ‘How would it work to 
boycott a “Bull” or a “Bear” guilty of decep- 
tion, and give him a wide berth ae we do a rabid 
animal?” The preacher earnestly entreated the 
business men present te set their faces against 
such abominable and infamous tricks,and to die 
rather than to become engaged in such commer- 
cial trickery. Temptation to do so may be strong ; 
and so are the temptations to commit all sins. 
If a man makes up his mind to be rich, urless 
possessed of superior moral power to enable him 
to resist temptation, sooner or later he will be 
ensnared; but through divine aid a man may 
escape the snares of riches. The preacher closed 
his very plainly spoken sermon by tenderly ex- 
horting the business man before him to seek 
this aid, which will enable him to keep a calm 
head amid commercial fluctuations and excite- 
ment. He who isin Christ Jesus, and a joint 
heir to bis unsearchable riches, can afford to be 
outstripped by competition ; life to him is a con- 
tinuous winning; when Mammon tempts he can 
say: ‘‘ My God is ever to be trusted, and gives 
me something better. Lay hold of eternal life ; 
for no man ever fought the fight of faith who 
did not gain the victory. This sketch of Mis- 
sioner Aitken’s style of practical sacred rhetor- 
ic will give an idea of his mode of plain treat- 
ment of 


HIS SERIES OF SERMONS IN TRINITY CHURCH. 


The first week’s series— Monday, ‘Is life worth 
living?” Tuesday, ‘“‘A life that is not worth 
living.” Wednesday, “A life that is worth liv- 
ing.” Thursday, ‘‘ What makes life worth liv- 
ing?” Friday, ‘‘ How to live a life worth living.” 
Saturday, ‘* Purity.” Second week’s series— 
Monday, “The Golden Image.” Tuesday, 
**Moral Courage.” Wednesday, *‘ Curious Com- 
mercial Aris.” Thureday, ‘‘ Nemesis.” Friday, 
‘A look to the End.” Saturday, “ Purity.” 
The third week’s series—Monday, ‘Snares in 
Commercial life.’’ Tuesday, ‘Other snares of 
Oommercial life.” Wednesday, ‘‘The Great 
Central Fact—-Christ God Incarnate.” Thurs- 
day, ‘‘ The Gospel of Power.” Friday, ‘‘Con- 
trasted Closing Scenes.” 





Missioner Aitken argues as a logician, and 
describes vividly. In his sermon on the 
“Golden Image,” which Nebuchadnezzar set up to 
be worshiped, the preacher related an incident 
showing how a mental glance at a colored man’s 
gold changes a white man’s views respecting 
his sable skin. Some time ago, the Deacon of a 
church conducted a colored man to a vacant seat 
in a rich man’spew. After the service he ad- 
dressed the deacon in a tone of dissatisfaction and 
asked: ‘* Why did you put that black niggerinto 
my pew?” The deacon answered: “That colored 
gentleman, sir, is worth fifty thousand dollars !” 
The mention of the gold the colored man pos- 
sessed, caused the sable hue of bis skin instantly 
to change into that of a white man, with a slightly 
dark complexion. ‘Introduce me at once,” 
said the owner of the pew, “ to the colored gen- 
tleman who sat so near to me during the ser- 
vice !” 

In his sermon on commercial gambling, the 
preacher alluded to the power of God to save in- 
Stantly by citing, as an example, how 


A GAMBLER IN MANCHESTER WAS CONVERTED IN A 
MOMENT. 


Seeing two Christian ladies approaching his 
residence, he swore to himself and locked the 
door of his room,in order to avoid them; for he 
knew the object of their visit, and desired not 
to again listen to their earnest appeals to re- 
form. He seemed to hear a voice, saying: 
‘» How long shall I bear with thee?” Instantly 
he prayed: ‘*O, God, if thou wilt save me, sade 
me now!” He experienced the power of the new 
life in Christ, and immediately started to settle 
all bis gambling debts, and afterward would 
not even touch a card to pats with any friend 
‘* a pleasant hour.” 

Evangelist Moody was included among the 
ministers who were prevent at this service ; and 
at the daily services a number of clergymen of 
different persuasions mingled with the multitude 
of business men. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE NOONDAY SERVICES AT 
TRINITY CHURCH 


will be very great. The manner in which, for 
three weeks, the church was crowded, proved 
how fully they appreciated the missioner’s faith- 
ful warnings and how heart felt appeals. 
The evening before the mission in Trinity 
Church was commenced, a broker said that not 
more than fifty business men would be present 
at a noonday service. When told, ‘the church 
will probably be filled,” he said: 

‘* NO, NO, NO; IT SIMPLY CAN’T BE DONE! 
The only way t> get it filled with business men 
would be to have a telegraph ticker placed in 
each pew.” Yet, without an attempt to make a 
compromise, to enable men in the church to 
serve at the same service both God and Mam- 
mon, the edifice was crowded daily, by bankers, 
brokers, and other business men, who had left 
their “‘tickers” in their offices, many of whom 
had probably dispensed with lunch to have the 
hour to spare to hear Missioner Aitken. A 
Presbyterian clergyman said to afriendin Trin- 
ity Church, ‘‘I know I shall hear the Gospel in 
some of its varied aspects every time Mr. Aitken 
preaches.” 

MR. AITKEN’S YOUTH. 


As the eminent evangelist, Brownlow North, 
could not accompany his uncle, Hay McDowell, 
Esq., on an evengelistic tour in the north of 
Scotland, he touk young W. Hay Aitken with 
him instead. The people who heard him were 
amazed by his youthful Gospel eloquence. At 
some of the services four thousand persons 
assembled to hear the eloquent uncle and his 
nephew. ‘‘ Who is the youth making such a stir 
in Scotland?” inquired a clergyman of a fellow- 
traveler in a railway carriage. The elderly gen- 
tleman answered: ‘‘ He is my own son, and his 
name is Aitken.” So soon as practicable the 
American clergyman was a guest in the par- 
sonage, and a worshiper in the Parish Church 
of Pendeen, Cornwall. He was amazed at 
Father Aitken’s power of soul-moving oratory, 
and the fervid devotion of his congregation at 
the stately services on Sundays, and those less 
formal held on week days. 

At the close of the year 1859, the young 
evangelist matriculated at Wadham College, 
of the University at Oxford. Though he con- 
ducted evungelistic services twice each week at 
an adjacent place, he was a diligent student, 
and obtained a diploma of classical honors. He 
took his college degree in 1865, and had his 
choice of sixteen curacies. He chose to serve as 
a curate of the evangelical Rev. W. Penne. 
father, vicar of St. Jude church, Mildmay 
Park, Islington, London. A few years later he 
became the vicar of Christ church, Everton, 
Liverpool. While vicar of Everton, he devoted 
a part of each year to mission work in other 
towns and cities; and the largest churches and 
halls were too small to contain the thousands 
of persous who desired to hear his mission mes- 
sage. When Evangelist Moody closed his ser- 
vices in London and Liverpool, Missioner Aitken 
was the only clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land who could attract to the same halls thous- 
ands of hearers. Mr. Moody urged him to give 
up parochial duty, and to do ‘the work of an 
eyangelist,” and, after due consideration, he de- 





cided to do so, though his income as vicar of 
Everton was one thousand five hundred pounds 
per annnm, about seven thousand five hundred 
dollars. The Master whom he serves provides for 
his necessities. 
THE SERMONS OF MISSIONER AITKEN IN 8ST. 
GEORGE’S CHURCH. 

At the interesting service in St. George’s on 
Tuesday evening a large congregation was again 
present. The sermon was based on the text: 
* Ye will not come unto me that ye might have 
life.” St. John, v, 40. The preacher in the in- 
troduction said: “The keynote of revelation is 
‘Come.’ The mission of Christ said ‘Come.’ 
God, not willing to part with his wayward chil- 
dren, again and again says ‘Come’, The prima- 
1y object of sending his Son was to bring his 
wayward children back to him ; and so now, the 
object of a missioner is not to construct a 
system of doctrine, but to allure the sinner to 
the Saviour ; and the watchword of a mission is 
‘Come.’” 

COME TO CHRIST I8 EASY TO SAY, BUT HOW TO 

COME 

is what the penitent soul is anxious to know. 
When the Saviour was visibly present on the 
earth, many approached him physically, but not 
morally with their souls. The woman who 
touched the fringe of his oriental robe, was the 
only one of the large company close to him who 
really came to him. The crucified thief could 
perform no locomotive act; yet in his soul he 
effectively approached Christ, and heard the 
words: “To-day shalt thou be with me in Par- 
adise.” The moment blind Bartimeus cried: 
‘* Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me.” 
he began to come. The preacher further showed 
how the Centurion and the Syrophenician wo- 
man, and the man full of leprosy came to Christ 
and obtained what they desired. The instant a 
man recognizes that in Christ is the supply for 
every need of the soul he comes to Christ. He 
stands before each needy soul to supply the need 
of each, and 

COMING TO CHRIST IS ACCEPTING THE BLESSINGS 

HE OFFERS, 

and ‘‘ coming” and “ believing” are synonymous 
Gospel terms. He is the emporium of mercy, 
the fountain of life. Are you willing to now 
come to him and be filied with his love? He says: 
“What you want I am.” Coming to him is 
accepting what your soul needs and what he 
freely offers. In solemn tone the preacher says: 
“The angels must look down amazed to see an 
offered Saviour rejected. What the sinner 
needs is placed before him, and the angels hear 
above all other sounds what the rejected Saviour 
is obliged togay: ‘Ye will not come unto me 
that ye might have life.’” Unbelief produces 
now results similar to those of 1,800 years ago. 


WHY DID THE JEWS REFUSE THE SAVIOUR? 


The phrase ‘Search the Scriptures,” 1s in the in- 
dicative and not imperative mood. They hada 
notion that eternal life was to be found in the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and yet failed to find 
that the Messiah is the way of life; for their 
own prophets testified concerning him, and this 
testimony is the spirit of their prophecies. But 
the Messiah, rejecting Jews blinded their eyes 
with unbelief; they were not in earnest in seek- 
ing to find him, and disposed to rest in Jewish 
ceremonials. To find Christ is easy, when, like 
Christian, in Bunyan’s ‘‘Piigrims Progress,” the 
seeker puts his fingers in his ears, and cries: 
‘*Life! Life!” Brothers, what are all the trifles 
of this world worth in comparison with life in 
Jesus Christ? Some think that perusing the 
Bible will prove a moral mechanism that will 
somehow lift them up to Heaven. 
‘“*THANK GOD FOR THE MEANS OF GRACE!” 


Yet year after year many go round and round 
and round, without any consciousness of life in 
Christ! The Jews did not come to Christ be- 
cause they trusted in Moses. It was the will of 
God that man should not trust in Moses as a 
Saviour, but listen to him as His Lawgiver, 
But the Jews acted reversely, and trusted in 
Moses, and heard Christ in a way to produce 
condemnation. Moses was a good schoolmaster, 
and taught many typical object lessons through 
aserics of temple pictures designed to reveal 
Christ. Yet they trusted in Moses, and would 
not come to Christ! Many at the present time, 
like the Jews, trust in ritual or ceremonial. 
You can see no cleft rock on Sinai. But look at 
Christ on Mount Moriah. See him stretch forth 
his hands, and hear him say: ‘‘Come unto me, 
and I will give you rest.” ‘‘My respectable 
brother,” said the preacher, ‘‘trust no longer in 
your morality. Moses cannot save you, for 
you have broken the law, and are by it con- 
demned.” 


A BARRIER OF PRIDE STOOD BETWEEN THE JEWS 
AND CHRIST. 


The preacher showed that “will not” and 
cannot” means that they would not come be- 
cause of their pride,and receiveing honor one of 
another; referred to the parents of the man 
born blind to whom Christ gave sight; called 
them “mean sneaks”; for they knew he had 
performed the miracle, but were afraid of the 
Pharisees, Pride now keeps men from coming 
to Christ, You know you ought to accept him 





———— 


as your Saviour, yet you have not the manhood 
to disregard what your companions may say. 
For the sake of empty-headed men, play 
not the fool before God and angels! At 
Plymouth, in England, a sergeant in the 
Queen’s Army was kept from Christ by pride. 
After a Christian woman had persuaded this 
proud soldier to give his heart to God, he said: 
“Oh! it isa change indeed! When! visited my 
club, one said: ‘I say, old chap, I have heard 
that you have become a saint, and gone mad!’ 
‘If so,’ he answered, ‘I have Christ for my 
keeper!” The preacher said: ‘It is a blessed 
thing to be considered a fool for Christ’s saka," 
and asked : ‘‘ Will you have man’s honors or the 
salvation of your soul? You cau never hear 
‘ Well done,’ if you forfeit this; for no coward 
will ever hear itor be welcomed to enter into 
the joy of the Lord. The Saviour is now look- 
ing at this congregation, and to some of you he 
is saying: ‘Ye will not come unto me that ye 
might have life!’ Wath intense pathos the 
preacher asks: ‘‘ Why will you turn your back 
upon that which above all things you require? 
Life in Christ is now once more offered to yeu. 
Will you have it? The Saviour is pleading, in- 
viting, beseeching you to accept it. Will you 
oblige him to say to you what he said to the 
Jews : ‘Ye will not come unto me that ye might 
have life’?” For a few seconds the preacher 
pauses and the solemn stillness is almost pain- 
ful. The last words of his sermon are: “If 
you continue to reject the Saviour he will say: 
‘You cannot come to me now. Eternal life is 
no longer offered.’ On! may he never say this 
to thee.” After another solemn pause, the 
preacher pours forth his soul ia fervent prayer 
that the sinners present may no longer refuse 
the life now offered, but open their hearts to 
receive Christ, and be filled with his love. Trick- 
ling tears, and compressed lips, and arms trem- 
bling as they touched those seated beride them, 
made it evident that the Holy Ghost was bend- 
ing stubborn wills and melting hard hearts. 
Had not the stirred emotion been controlled, the 
words ‘‘Praise God!” from some, and *‘ God 
be merciful to me a sinner!” from others, would 
have commingled. 
THE LAST AFTER-MEETING OF THE MISSION, 

Miesioner Aitken was anxious that each 
should leave the church with a loving Saviour 
reigning in the heart. In a cheering tone he 
said: ‘* Jesus bids you come to bim! The gate 
of mercy is open to its utmost. Whosoever will 
let him take of the water of life freely, or gratis !” 
When a man presents something gratis, it must 
some day perish ; but what God offers gratis is 
the gift of eternal life ; and, if you will not accept 
it gratis, you cannot have it, You cannot buy it 
with the copper of good works; nor with the 
silver of your morality or amendment of life; 
nor with the gold of your repentance ; nor with 
contrition, which you say you feel, but cannot 
bring the tears. One practically says: ‘‘I know 
I need what the Savior offers, and have a 
precious gem called faith. Now sell me eternal 
life for this,” But you can no more purchase it 
with the gem of faith than with the copper of 
good works. ‘‘Then I cannot be saved, O Lord !” 
“ Yes, you can ; but you must receive eternal life 
gratis. It is God’s free gift, and to each it is 
offered freely ; and while you cannot buy it with 
faith, you may stretch out your hand of faith 
and take it, and say: ‘It is mine.’” 

SERVICES FOR WOMEM ONLY CONDUCTED BY MBS. 
CROUCH. 

Men were not admitted to the special services 
for women at St. George’s Church. The re- 
porter of Tue INDEPENDENT could not, there- 
fore, be present to take notes of the services. 
But from his knowledge of Mrs. Crouch’s Chris- 
tian devotion for a quarter of a century, and of 
her shrinking from notoriety, he requested a 
lady who attended the services, conducted by 
the widow of a Church of England clergyman, 
and who has had charge of the services for wo- 
men only, at Missioner Aitken’s missions for 
several years past, to describe to him her meth- 
od of conducting the services, and has just re- 
ceived the following modest particulars: Mrs. 
Crouch’s meetings were opened by a bymn from 
“‘ The Mission Hymnal.” Earnest prayer was 
then offered by Mrs. Crouch, and afterward a 
chapter was read by her and clearly explained, 
showing through whom alone we have redemp- 
tion. At the close of her address, which was 
listened to by many prayerful women, an after- 
meeting was beld for the benefit of those who 
are desirous to lead a more religious life; and 
also for the benefit ot inquirers of the way of 
salvation. Such were most earnestly prayed for, 
and also pleaded with by Mre, Crouch and Miss 
Parkus, who assists her in “her work.” The re- 
porter has learned from Missioner Aitken that, 
during the twelve years that Mrs. Crouch has 
worked with him at parochial missions, ‘she 
been most useful,” The writer is deeply inter- 
eated in the work of Mrs. Crouch, because she 
was the faithful Sunday-school teacher of his 
younger sister, and also the comforter of his 
beloved mother, wha is now numbered with the 
blessed dead, “who are in joy and felicity” in 
Paradise. May God continue to use Mrs, 


Crouch for the production of his glory, which 
is the ruling desire of her ardent soul, 
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MISSIONER WARREN IN THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
TRINITY. 


While Missioner Warren’s oratorical gifts are 
the opposits to those of Missioner Aitken, he 
deeply impresses his hearers by a different mode 
of presenting the very same truths. At the 
last mission service held on Monday evening, he 
preavh-d on the text, “ So run that ye may ob- 
tain” 1 Gor. ix, 24. After a very practical in- 
troduction he set forth first, the definite object 
of the mission, an second, the practical results 
derived. He saic, the import of the text is, ‘So 
run that ye may be constantly attaining.” There 
is but little common sense in the mode in which 
the religion of Christ is preached and practiced ; 
and but little common sense in the way in which 
nine-tenths of professed Christians live. The 
definite particulars of a yacht, boat or horse 
race, are a race course, an entrance, a starting 
point, perseverance and definite results, and the 
prize at the end of the race. In answering the 
question, ‘‘ What is the Christian race course,” 
he said the Christian course is not for babyhood? 
but manhood ; every day the sinner remains 
unsaved he loses the probability of winning the 
race,and must make up for time wasted. Every 
day the sinner refuses to accept the Saviour is 
a day lost, anda neglected opportunity incurs 
additional responsibility. In answering the 
question, “‘What is the Christian race?” he 
said, not Baptism ; for it is but the entrance, in 
order that the one who is baptized may start, or 
the entrance of the name on the list of 
probable starters. Confirmation is not the 
race, but a public profession that the one con- 
tirmed will be obedient to God’s command- 
ments. Then he asked, ‘Are you truly con- 
ver-ed and ready to start in the race? Are you 
really a Christian? If not, you are not ready 
to start in the race and would block the entrance 
to the race course.” 

Baptism does not insure a start in the Chris- 
tian race course. Accepting Christ and resolv- 
ing to serve him, is the starting point ; and the 
real Christian life leads not to the cross but from 
the cross. Christ died to open the entrance to 
the narrow way which leads to the crown; and 
the true Christian lives not to be saved, but to 
be glorified. Many have a vague hope or a vague 
fear, and say **I hope I shall be saved, or I fear 
I shall be lost!” There can be no race without 
a present salvation, and the entrance to the 
race course is true conversion, and the goala 
crown of glory. 

THE WINNER'S CROWN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


Each rac‘r who obtains blessings as he runs, 
and endures un‘o the end of the race, may say : 
‘‘T have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith, and, having safely reached the goal, I see 
the crown of righteousness, with which Christ 
will crown me at his glorious Epiphany, and 
welcome me to the eternal life of which I had 
the foretaste when I commenced the Christian 
race.” The sharp sentences in the sermon were 
uttered in a tone cf kindness ;and the missioner 
talked as if engaged in an earnest conversation 
with a fciend whom he loved and desired greatly 
to benefit. 

THE ADVENT MISSION FOR SEAMEN. 

The missionaries of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church Society for Seamen in the city and port 
of New York, are the Rev. Messrs. Walker, Ma- 
guire and Hyland, who atin and out-door ser- 
vices minister to many thousands of sailors and 
others annually. The Advent Mission Services 
for those who do business on the great waters 
were held at the Church of the Holy Comforter, 
the Seamen’s Church on West Street. The Rev. 
W. R. Jenvey preached the mission sermons,and 
tue Rev. ‘I. A. Hyland, the regular pastor, 
conducted the after-meetings. Many who at- 
tended the services had not entered any 
place of worsbip for many years. At this mis- 
sion the clergy received from those who desired 
special blessings their requests in writing; and 
uls» prayel for those who atood up and public- 
jy confessed that they were sinners, and asked 
that prayers be offered that God would forgive 
all their sins and fill their souls with love and 
peace. The singing by those accustomed to use 
their voices lustily in the open air, when their 
hearts were moved was so fervent that the 
uuited praises would have made a large cathe- 
ciral re-echo the swelling volume of hearty tones, 
God graciously blessed this mission to seamen, 
THE UP-TOWN MISSION IN ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH. 

Iv this church, the Rev. G. R. Vandewater, 
rector of St. Luke’s church, Brooklyn, was the 
missi ner, and he conducted three services daily. 
Tue children’s services at 3 o’clock P.M., were 
largely attended, and great interest was mani- 
fest:d. At 4 o'clock the congregation consisted 
mostly of church women, to whom he preached 
sermons on the Christian’s life hid with Christ 
and God; and they were highly appreciated. 
Pcevious to the sermon, requests for prayers 
were read; and during the wission a deepening 
of the spiritual life was manifest. The evening 
services at 7:30 were very largely attended, and 
mostly by strangers. The subjects of the sermons 
included, ‘*The Nature of Sin,” *‘ True Repent- 
ance,” ** Faith in Christ.” ** Obedience its Evi- 
dence,” ‘Cbrist, God’s Faithful Witness,’ 
‘Christ, the Believer’s Life,” etc, The after-meet- 





ings were well attended. Many souls had been 
reached by the different services, and testified 
that they had been quickened. Some who had 
been led astray, turned their back to tke world, re- 
solved to reform and live a holy life. At the clos- 
ing service the church was crowded. Numerous 
were the testimonies that it had been ‘‘ good to 
them to be drawn near to God ” during the vari- 
ous services of the mission. The Rev. Dr. 
Peters, rector of St. Michael’s church, and also 
his people, recognized that a quiet but effective 
work for God had been done. 

Missioner Vandewater possesses a robust body 
an active intellect, and is full of zeal. The ex- 
pression of his face is pleasing, his manner is 
cordial, he looks as if he is really happy in the 
Lord ; and, when a friend approaches to shake 
him warmly by the hand, he does not greet bim 
by holding out one of his fingere. His talents 
are not of the imaginative, but of the practical, 
order; and, having a strong will, he usually 
accomplishes any work be undertakes. He isan 
interesting preacher, snd uses familiar words, 
and when a little under way, and bis soul begins 
to glow, he speaks with fluency and fervor. He 
heartily co-operated with Missioner Aitken, who 
conducted a successful mission in the church of 
which he is the rector, before the Advent Mis- 
sion was commenced in New York city ; and the 
blessings vouchsafed, foreshadowed the great 
blessing that has accompanied bis labors in St. 
George’s and in old Trinity Church. The Rev. 
Mr. Vandewater has vouth on his side, and a 
strong body that can bear his earnestness. 
RESULTS OF THE CHILDREN’S SERVICES IN 8T. 

GEORGE’S CHURCH. 


Missioner Stephens, who had charge of the 
services for Sunday-school children, received 
great encouragement from the results of his 
labors. More than half of the members of the 
upper classes received definite blessings; and 
some of the Sunday-school teachers are greatly 
rejoicing. When the sermon preached on the 
10th invstant was ended, about one hundred of 
the children who were present remained to be 
personally conversed with at the after-meeting. 


SERVICES FOR CHRISTIANS IN 8T. GEORGE’S 
CHAPEL, 

were held at the close of the mission sermon in 
the church, to make more room at the after- 
meeting in the church for the missioner and 
clergy to converse in the pews with those who 
desired to become Christians. The services in 
the chapel were conducted by Missioner Ste- 
phens, whose labors resemble the efficient but 
quiet forces of Nature. On some souls, what is 
equivalent to the earthquake fire or storm, or 
the thunderings of Sinai 15 effective; but on 
others the still, small voice, or the refreshing 
breeze, produce the same resul's. 


MISSION THANKSGIVING SERVICE 


was held on Wednesday evening, the 16th in- 

stant, and St. George’s capacious church was 

filled. After the Thanksgiving service Mis- 
sioner Aitken spoke of the thorough preparation 
for the mission ; the cooperation of the parish 
clergy during the mission; thanked the organ- 
ist and his assistant for the valuable musical aid 
they had rendered, and also the voluntary mis- 
sion choir for their attendance at the continuous 
services. 

The text of the sermon was ‘‘A Christian,” 

I Pet. iv., 16, and specially addressed to those 
who, during the mission, had resolved,by God's 
aid, to live a Christian life. Asan aid to the 
memory each practical consideration which he 
graphically amplified was based ona word be- 
ginning with one of the successive letters in the 
name “Christian.” The term *‘ Jew” was applied 
to every Jew; but, soms who said they were 
Jews were of the synagogue of Satan, and not 
the childr:n of Abraham; for their father was 
the Devil and their works Satanic. The name 
Christian is applied to whoever has been bap- 
tised. He only is a true Christian in God’s right 
whom the Holy Ghost has regenerated and who 
is a living Epiphany of Chris‘, To aid the 
memory, the first letter of the name Christian 
should remind you that you should not be 
distrustful, but 

Confident that, by God’s strength, you may con- 
quer every spiritual foe; for he is stronger 
than Satan and all bis hosts. As a whining 
Christian dishonors the Saviour, you should 
be 

Happy in the Lord and rejoice evermore, and 
not be unhappy because unholy, and, 
through disobedience, despondent. As the 
Christian should control bis mind and be 

Kecollective, it will be better to commune with 
God than to read of divorces, prize-fights 
and murders. Live in a spirit of prayer and 
remember God’s mercies. Also be 

Industrious; for be will show what work you can 
do for him as soon as you are wiillg to do 
it. Instead of sighing over what you can- 
not do, do what you are fitted for. 

Stability should characterize your conduct; 
therefore, be not like Demas, who loved this 
world, but be steadfast and immovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord. 

Teachable. A child, when first given a block 

» alphabet, and told the first letter is *‘ A,” 
holds up the letter B, and says, this is ‘A, 





and C is” A.” So young Christians call dif- 
ferent letters of the box of truth ‘' A.” 

Instructive. A willingness to be taught will 
qualify you to teach others. By carrying a 
pocket Testament, you may gradually learn 
much. Practice its precepts, and you will 
bean eminent instructor. 

Associate with God’s children at the Holy Com- 
munion—one of the bonds of Christian fel- 
lowship ; also hold meetings at each other’s 
house to study the Bible, and to pray to God 
and praise him. 

Nothing. Each should say: “I am nothing, 
but Christ is all in all.” When you are 
empty of self and sin, he will fill you with 
the fullness of his love, and at once use you 
to promote his glory. 

THIS MISSION ENDS AS ST. PAUL’S MISSION IN RCME 

ENDED. 


Some believed and went onward and upward. 
Others believed not, and went in the opposite 
direction. Which way will you go? Oh! do re- 
solve to follow the example of those who be- 
lieved, served God faithfully, and whose spirits 
are now enjoying blissful rest in Paradise. For 
God’s blessing on the mission, choir and con- 
gregation heartily sang: ‘‘ We Praise Thee, O 
G d, we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord.” 


CLOSING CELEBRATION OF THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


At the morving administration 150 persons 
communed, and 350 at the evening celebration, 
The missioner was gratified that, included in the 
results of the mission, 150 persons who are will- 
ing to work for Christ had sent in their names 
to the rector who “is clever in giving Cbris- 
tians something to do,” as well as earnest in 
teaching them ‘ what to believe.” Missioner 
and rector and assistaat clergy are thankful that 
many who were blessed through the mission, 
like one of the ten lepers whom Christ had 
cleansed, returned to give them thanks. 


SOME OF YHE MISSIONS’S MANIFEST RESULTS. 


Moral results may not be summed up by rules 
of ari:hmetic; and the attempt to number the 
new-born babes of Israel, to God may not be 
pleasing. Included in the acknowledged bene- 
fits resulting from the mission are (a.) The value 
of liturgic flexibility and brief services for 
special occasions. (b.) The ability of the Epis- 
copal Church to benefit all classes of society. 
(c.) The willingness of people to listen to in- 
tensely practical sermons on Gospel threaten- 
ings as well as to its promises. (d.) The praise 
fervor congregational singing incited. (e,) The 
gladness of laity to co-operate with clergy to 
lead to Christ the Christless. (f.) Zeal incited in 
rectors by contact with the missioners. (g.) 
That a “‘ Revival ” may be eflicient without un- 
due excitement. (h.) Rectors who were timid 
have bade their fears ‘* depart.” Some rectors, 
who had looked coldly at the mission, are now 
enthusiastie in view of its succsss. (j.) Zeal has 
been increased in other Christian bodies, aud 
their sympathy with the Advent Mission has 
been warmly expressed, and by Churchmen ap- 
preciated, (j.) Increased charity in Church- 
men for Christians who do not prefer the Epis- 
copal form of Church polity. (4,) The indica 
tions that hereafter “ non-Churchmen” will 
not say that ‘‘ Episcopalians have a beautiful 
liturgy, but no personal piety ; and that Church- 
men will not say: ‘* Ministers not by bisheps 
ordained are not in the apostolical suc- 
cession and have no _ valid authority to 
minister at the Christian altar. Sometime ago 
a Methodiet said he was gratified that a Church- 
man recognized him as ‘a solcier of Christ’s 
militia, even though be was not a soldier of the 
regular militant army.” During the missions 
rectors were glad to welcome as fellow helper, 
Methodists and other Christians who prayed for 
the success of the Advent Mission, and invited 
sinners and saints to attend the services, (1), 
Churchmen, “higb, low and broad,” or, as par- 
aphrased in England, “‘attitudinarians, latitudi- 
narians and platitudinarians”—forgot their ec- 
clesiastical dimensions ; and, as publicly stated 
by the Rev. Dr. McKim, “locked their theologi- 
cal differences in the church cabinet of curiosi- 
ties, and silenced their shibboleths.” (m.) They 
more fully realized that, while rhetorical sermons 
may be musical to the ear,and philosophic themes 
may please the intellect, only the Gcspel’s 
** Bread and water of life,” can satisfy the hun- 
gering and thirsting soul; and as man has an 
emotional as well as an intellectual faculty, more 
than heretofore, te allure the intellectand touch 
the heart, and move the will to consecrate to 
Christ, body, soul and spirit, many rectors 
will base their sermons on themes cennected 
with the facts, precepts, threatenings and 
promises of Christ's Gospel they were ordained 
to preach. (n.) Through ‘* The Advent Awaken- 
ing” the executive of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society “has published a paper, 
placed in the pews of the Episcopal churches, 
requestipg that Churchmen pray for blessings 
on ** bishops and other ministers.” In the five 
requests for special blessings is included *‘ Pray 
that the spirit of God may be poured upon all 
flesh, and that all the ends of the earth may see 
the salvation of God.” (0.) Other Christian 
bodies are offering earnest prayer for a Pente- 
costal blessing. (p.) There are cheering indica- 
tions that the wave ef revival which has reached 
the Episcopal Church in New York as never be- 
fore will reach of all the Epweopal and other 
churches throughout the United States, float all 
who are moored at the stagnant docks of world- 
liness and selfishness to a region higher and 
brighter and purer; and also cheering signs 


that, with “ the blessed company of all faithful 
people,’’a large number of more sinners saved 
will unite with them, singing: ** Glory be lo the 
Holy Trinity.” 





GENERAL RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


..--The Pope has protested, the cable tells us, 
to the French Government against the action of 
M. Goblet, Minister of Public Instruction, in 
stopping the stipends of 39 priests for alleged 
intervention in the recent elections for members 
of the Chamber of Deputies. The Pope claims 
that the suspension of religious stipends is an 
infringement on the provisions of the Concor- 
dat. In the Chambers of Deputies M. Goblet 
explained that he had deprived the priests of 
their stipends on account of their behavior in 
the elections. He said he would uphold the 
Church, but he would exact of the clergy the 
same obedience that was exacted of other state- 
paid Officials, M. Goblet’s course was approved 
by a vote of 331 to 167. It was resolved that M. 
Goblei’s speech and the result of the vote there- 
on should be printed and placarded throughout 
the country. 


....The secession from the Wesleyan Church 
in Tonga, in the South Seas, which began last 
January, has gone on, it is said, until the new 
Church has become the majority. Tonga is 
under the control of the Australasian Wesleyan 
General Conference. The trouble began in 
1881, when a popular missionary was recalled by 
the Conference authorities, and a chairman was 
removed from his position. The king gave the 
signal to revolt, and now seven-eighths of the 
members have become members of the National 
Wesleyan Church of Tonga. No change will 
be made either in creed or polity. The churches 
will simply form an independent conference. 
The King and all the chiefs adhere to the new 
Church. 


..-.Moderators have been selected, according 
to custom, for the coming assemblies of the 
Church,and the Free Church of Scotland, by the 
commissions representing those respective 
bodier. Dr, Cunningham, of Crieff, a contrib- 
utor to the volume of ‘Scotch Sermons,” 
which was received as almost herctic.), and a 
very successful Cebater, is to be the moderator 
ef the Assembly of the Kirk; and Dr. A. N. 
Somerville, the well-known evangelist, is to 
preside over the deliberations of the Free 
Church Assembly. 


..--An address to the archbishops and bish- 
ops of the Church of England is being sig: ed at 
Cambridge, asking that necessary reforms in the 
Church be no longer delayed. Among the re- 
forms named are abuses in the sale of patronage, 
inequalities in the distribution of revenues, 
and difficulties in the removal of ‘‘criminous and 
incompetent clerks.” It also asks for a more 
complete development of the constitution and 
government of the Church, central, diocesan, 
and parochial; and especially the admission of 
laymen of all classes to a substantiai share in 
the control of Church affairs. 


... The second meeting of the General Synod 
of the Prussian National Church was held 
recently in Berliv, the first having been con- 
vened in 1879. Of the members fifty-six were 
Lutherans, an equal number were of the Middle 
Party, and seventy-seven represented the party 
known as the Positive Union, The latter strongly 
uphold the union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches which constitutes the National Church. 
Ovly about six of the members belonged to 
the Liberal cr Rationalistic school. 


...-The Lutieran Church Almanac for 1886 
returns a total of 862,831 members of the Luth- 
eran Church in this country, including 7,200 in 
Canada. Of the aggregate 221,220 belong tothe 
general council, 209,100 to the Synodical Con- 
forence, 19,574 to the General Synod (South), 
132,082 to the General Synod (North), and 230, - 
855 to independent synods. There are in all 56 
synods, with 3,762 ministers and 6,770 members, 


..-.The Baltimore Catholic Mirror estimates 
the colored Catholic population of the United 
States at 100,000. Upward of 60,000 of this 
number, it says, are in Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Louisiana. There are two colored churches in 
Baltimore, aud in some parishes colored people 
attend the parish churches, 


...»The organ question has become a burning 
question among the Jews on the continent, A 
Vienna rabbi maintains that the organ is not a 
heathenish appliance, that it is a proper aid in 
worship, and that some of the largest Jewish 
congregations in Europe and America have in- 
troduced it. 


..-.Dispatches from Rome to some of the 
Catholic papers say that at the Consistory in 
March the Pope will name one or two Americav, 


two French, and two Reman prelates and two 
nuncios as cardinals. 


...-The undergraduates at Harvard are sign- 
ing petitions to the overseers, asking that at- 
tendance on prayers be made voluntary. The 
verseers refused a similar request last year. 


...-The Episcopal diocese of Easton, Md., has 


chosen C. B. Williams, D.D., of Augusta, Ga., 
to its bishopric, Dr. G. W. Smith, of Hartford 
Conn., baving declined. 


....The Presbyterians are planning for four 


new church edifices in thiscity, and have under 
consideration a proposal for a fifth, 
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ews of f the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue Secretary of {the Interiur has re. 
quested the A:torney-General to institute suits 
in about forty additional cases against cattle men 
for illegally fencing the public lands in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wyoming and Colorado. In many 
of these cases criminal actions will be brought. 
The attention of Secretary Lamar being called 
to a published statement that he had recently 
made concessions to the cattle men in the Indian 
Territory, he seid that the statement was unau- 
thorized and premature, and that he had fully 
decided to made no changes in the order to the 
cattle men. 


....Senator Hoar (Rep. Mass.) introduced 
his Presidential succession bill in the Senate on 
Dev. 14th. He said that it was substantially 
the sume bill that had been acted on last year 
by the Senate. The only addition of impor- 
tance is a provision for the repeal of sections 
numbered from 147 to 150 inclusive, of the 
Revised Statutes. These provide for special 
elections in case of vacancies in the office of 
President and Vice-President. The effect of 
their repeal is to continue the succersors to the 
Presidency in office until the next general 
election. 


...-The resolution of inquiry relating to the 
organization of the Territory uf Dakota into a 
state, was discussed in the Senate on Dec. 18th. 
The first Legislature of Dakota as a State as- 
s mbled at Huron, on Dec, 15th. Ninety out of 
the ninety-nine members were present, and 
were sworn into office. A joint resolution was 
adopted that they meet to elect United States 
Senators on Dec. 22d, after which they ad- 
journed. Senator Harrison, of Indiana, will ir- 
troduce the bill creating Dakota a State. 


....Senator Hampten has introduced a bill 
intended to protect the Executive from office- 
seeking senators and representatives. It is en- 
tiled **An act to make it unlawful fur senators 
or representatives to recommend or solicit ap- 
pomtments to office,” and makes it a misde- 
meanor to do so, punishable by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 and not less than $500; half of 
the amount to go to the United States, the other 
half to the informers, 


....The House on Dec. 18th, adopted tbe re 
port of the Committee on Rules, with Mr. Mor- 
risou’s amendmen s. The rules, as adopted, 
dis ribute the appropriation bills among several 
committees. Twenty-eight Republicans and 
for'y-two Democrats vot: d against the measure. 
Tue vote stood, on the amendment by Mr. 
Hammond to s‘rike out the distribution fea- 
ture of the report, 70 ycas and 226 nays. 


..--The bill placipg Mis. Grant on the pen- 
sion roll was introduced in the Senate on Dec. 
18 h, and passed. The bill was aJso taken up by 
ucanimous consent and passed by the House on 
the same date. The only member who voted 
against the passage of the bill was Mr. Price, of 
Wisconsin, a wealthy Republican, who attracted 
the attention of the extire House by his Joud 
“Te.” 


DOMESTIC. 


A GREAT disaster happened on Decembcr 
18th at Nanticoke, near Wilkesbarre, in the 
anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania. A 
flood of water and quicksand broke through 
the roof of the mine of the Susquehanna Coal 
Cowpany, and completely blocked up all ways 
of egress. Over six hundred men and boys 
were in the mine at the time. Most of them 
escaped in safety, but a large number are still 
iu the mine, whether alive or dead cannot be 
told. Just how many are entombed is unknown, 
but it is beli:ved that twenty-eight or thirty are 
still underground. About two o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th, the relief party 
reached the first counter door, which is about 
400 yards from the air shatt. They had at that 
time succeeded in driving a hole through the 
sand and débris, 750 feet in length. At 1:30 inthe 
morning, December 21st, the rescuing party 
finally reached the spot where the missing miners 
were supposed to be imprisoned, but they were 
notthere. They began to push forward at once to 
another chamber. Five mules bave been found. 
The cause of the accident was a settling of about 
a hundred and fifty yards of the floor of a new 
tunnel in which fifty-two men were at work. 
Tois settling causcd the sides of the tunnel to 
bulge, and made a break in the rocky roof over- 
head. which left a hole large enough for two 
men to pass through. By this break ‘a twenty- 
foot vein of quicksand surged into the tnnnel. 
‘I'he quicksand underlay a culm bank of over 
thirty acres in extent and 250 feet bigh. Fol- 
lowing the quicksand, thousands ot tons of this 
culm pressed into tbe tunnel, and with it came 
water from a pond underneath the culm, which 
is estimated to have contained upward of twenty 
million gallous, and which was draiued to the 
last drop. The water came through with the 
force of a mountain torrent and washed every- 
thing before it. It caught the fifty-two men at 
work in the tunnel, and a warning cry from some 





men atthe entrance of the tunnel started then 
to running for their lives, and immediately they 
were up to their waists in water. Twenty-eight 
escaped. 


...-General Robert Toombs died at his home 
in Washington, Ga., on Dec. 15th. He was 
born in 1810,in the town in which he died. 
He was admitted to the bar, by act of legisla- 
ture, when he was nineteen years old. He rep- 
resented his district in Congress from 1845 to 
1853, when he was promoted to the United 
States Senate, where he served one term and 
was re-elected for the term ending in 1865. 
After Lincoln’s election he was one of the fore- 
most in urging the South to arms. On Jan. 
7th, 1861, he openly advocated secezsion on the 
floor of the Senate. Two weeks afterward 
Georgia followed the example of South Carolina, 
and passed an ordinance of secession. On 
Jan. 23d Mr. Toombs withdrew from the Sen- 
ate. On March 14th that body expelled him. 
He was Provisional Secretary of State for the 
Confederacy until September, 1861. He after- 
ward became a brigadier-general. When the 
War was over he escaped to France. Ina few 
months he returned to this country, and bis 
home in Georgia. A pardon was offered him 
by the Government, which he refused. 


....A band of revolutionary dynamiteurs was 
arrested in San Francisco, Cal., on Dec. 16th. 
Their object was to butcher all the Chinese in 
the city. and to inaugurate a reign of terror. 
Regular meetings of the conspirators were held 
at their headquarters, No. 900 Montgomery 
Street, and at these meetings plans were made 
for a speedy outbreak. The dynamiteurs bad a 
large amount of explosive material stored away, 
and several infernal machines ready for use. 
From the minutes recorded on the bonks of the 
revolutionists it was learned that their intention 
was to assassinate a number of the leading men 
of the city. The list includes W. T. Coleman, 
Congressman W. W. Morrow, General W. H. L. 
Barnes, Mayor Bartlett, United States Judge 
Lorenzo Sawyer, Uaited States Senator Leland 
Stanford, Charles Crucker, Governor Stoneman, 
and the principal p>lice officials. 


....The news that Ex-Presid nt Gonzales, of 
Mexico, is iu the State of Guanajuato with 
8,000 men ready to back him against Di:z’s ad- 
ministration, has been coufirmed ; but itis aiso 
said that negotiations are guing on between him 
and Diaz, which, if satisfactorily terminated 
to both par ies, will end all trouble in Mexico 
for some time to come. If not, then a general 
rebellion may be expected ere spring opens. Ex- 
Governor Sepulveda, of Nuevo Leon, bas been 
again made a prisoner hy General Reyes. Gen- 
eral Reyes has appointed Manuel Rodrigues, 
late chief of the revolutionists, federal alcalde 
cf Lampasas, iu the northern part of the state. 


...A company of U, 8. Cavalry, under Lieu- 
tenaot Fountain, was taken in ambush by 
hostile Indians on Dec. 19tb, near White House, 
N. M., with disastrous results. In the fight that 
ensued the following were killed: Surgeon 
Madox, Privates Collins, Gibson, Hulton, and 
MeMillan. Lieutenant Cahill and Corporal 
McFarland were slightly wounded. After the 
fight the Indians went off in the direction of 
Cliitton. This is the same band with which 
Lieutenant Fountain had a fight on the 9th 
inst. No Indians are reported killed, 


...-Tbhe city council of Elizabethport, N. J. 
having levied on two locomotives of the Singer 
Company, of that city, for $20,000, taxes due, 
the company closed its doors on December 18th, 
for an indefinite time. Three thousand persons 
were thus thrown out of employment. Of this 
number all but three hundred live in Elizabeth- 
port. The workmen have petitioned the com- 
mon council to release the locomotives which 
were seized. 


FOREIGN. 


....A dispatch from Berlin says that the 
Sultan of Turkey appoints Prince Alexander 
Governor for life over Eastern Rumelia, with 
rights of succession. Prince Alexander, reply- 
ing to the collective note of the Powers, says 
the Servians must evacuate the Widin district. 
He is willing to disarm if Servia will indemnify 
Bulgaria for tne losses brought upon her by the 
war. Servia has contracted for 85,000 uniforms 
aud 12,000,000 cartridges. It is stated that 
Servia has ready mouey to pay for them. The 
Austrian agent has notitied Prince Alexander 
that the military commission to demarkate a line 
between Servia and Bulgaria will consider the 
victories aud defeats of both the belligereuts. 
He also says that Servia and Bulgaria will not 
be represented on the commission. Typbus 
fever and small-pox are raging among the 
Servian troops encamped at Nissa, Tbe Bul- 
guriaun troops at Piros are suffering severely 
from tbe intense coki. Thirty soldiers on an 
average are reported frozen daily. ‘he in- 
habitants of pumerous towns and villages in 
Servia have sent petitions to King Milan exhort 
ing him to prosecute the war and take Sofia 
They promise his Majesty that they will make 
every sacrifice if he will comply with their re- 
quests, The Greek Chamber of Deputies, on 





Dec. 17th, by acclamation voted in favor of rair- 
ing a loan of $20,000,000 for the army and navy. 


....In reply to the statement published in the 
London Standard, purporting to be Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views on the Irish Home Rule question 
he has given out the following to the public. 
‘* HAWARDEN CasTLE, HawaRpDEN, Wa.LEs.—If I 
should at any time have any plan or intention 
to announce on the question of Irish govern- 
ment, it will be done publicly, on my own re- 
sponsibility and not by any anonymous, irre- 
sponsible declaration. My political friends are 
assured that I remember my many obligations 
to them. They may safely understand that I 
am bound to none of the ideas announced in my 
name, After saying this, I hold myself excused 
from replying to any further inquiries concern- 
ing like rumors or allegations. W. E. Glad- 
stone.” It was stated that Mr.Gladstone favored 
Parnell’s scheme of Home Rule. Two alleged 
blackmailers were arrested on Dec. 18th, 
charged with an attempt to extort money from 
the Prince of Wales by means of threatening 
letters. The prisoners are Sarah and John 
Magee. It is charged that Mrs. Magee, at the 
instigation of her husband, wrote two letters, 
addressed to the Prince of Wales, which con- 
tained threats and a demand for money. The 
letters did not reach the Prince, but were inter- 


cepted by one of his equerries, and turned over 
to the police. 


....General de Courcy, commander of the 
French forces in Torquin, telegraphed to the 
War Office on Dec. 15th that General de Négrier 
bas cleared the Marble Mountains, north of 
Hai-Duong, of Black Flags and pirates, captur- 
ing a number of fortified caverns and a large 

uantity of arms and ammunition stored in 

them. One cavern was desparately defended, 
and tully one bundred pirates were killed befure 
it could be taken. Several! villeges were also 
ably defended ; but the French troops stormed 
their defenses and completely routd the 
pirates. 


....A large body of Shans, led by a Buddhist 
priest, is raiding the Shue Giaen district, in the 
southeastern portion of British Burmah. The 
raiders have looted and burned four large vil- 
lages. Itis also reported that the town of Zitta- 
tung has been burned. A flying column of 
British troops bas left here to punish the raid- 
ers. 


....Dispatches received at St. Petersburg 


state that a terrible dynamite explosion has 
occurred in the Pleijuchin mine iu Siberia. 
The accounts vere conflicting as regards the 
number of persons killed, sume placing the num- 
ber at 400, while others place it as high as 1,000. 


....Prince Bismarck was painfully injured 
on Dec. 15:h, by the stumbling of his horse. In 
the effort to save himself from falling, the mus- 
cles of his legs were 80 severely strained as to 
interfere with his walking, and he is confined to 
a sofa at his home. 


A Word to the Fur-buying Public. 


1 do not understand how a person can feel safe to 
buy a sea] skin garmentfrom dealers who themselvés 
are no judges, cannot tell au Sie, Conger Island, 
or coast seal when they see it and will sell any- 








ing. 
fs that notan enormous expense, of which every 
buyer must pay hi. part? Furthermore, claim to be 
whol-saiers, and sell at their lowest prices, 
which they do not even dream of one. Every busi- 
ness man will know, as Dusiness is to-day, a man can 
only do the one, but not the two. 
It is a surprise to me how the public can place con- 
fidence im such parties. It would be my advice in 
buying a seals garment to only deal with such 
parties wno you know are thoroughly learned and ex- 
perien turriers, able to make the article them- 
selves and in such a way that they need not be 
ashamed to offer it for sale. Yours truly, 
HERMANN F. BINUSEIL, 
Manufacturing Fucrier, 
1151 Broadway, 
near 26th St. 
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SUCCESSORS TO 


MICHAELIS & KASKEL. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


SCARFS AND MUFFLERS, FUR-LINED 
DRIVING GLOVES, BATH ROBES, 
DRESSING GOWNS, BREAK- 
FAST JACKETS, SILK 
NIGHT SHIRTS. 
EVENING DRESS SHIRTY. 

ALL MEASURES, PATTERNS, AND SPECIAL- 
TIES OF THE OLD FIRM REMAIN “ SOLELY” jy 
OUR HANDS. 


20 West 23d St. 


THE BEST 


USIC BOXES 


ARE MADE AND IMPO! 


H. GAUTSCHI & SONS 


1030 CHESTNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA, 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Savin , Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheap .Unequalled, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


OUR BEST FAMILIES 


SEASON THEIR 
SCALLOPED OYSTERS, 


MEAT, GAME, AND 
POULTRY DRESSING, 
WITH 


Bell's Spiced Seasoning 
POCKET KNIVES, 


Srortmen’s, Hunters’, Coschmen’s and Gardeners’ 
Knives, Pocket Knives containing Sciee rs and vari- 
ous Implements. Silver Fruit Kniver, Kazors., 
Scis: ors, aid ali kinds cf Cutlery. In porters, 
Man ufacturers’ Agcnis. end Deslers in American 
and Foreign Cutlery, Fishing,Tac kie, ice 
and Roller *kates. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 
{Successors to Bradford & Anthory.]} 
374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


QALESMEN WANTED! &:To sell Nursery Stock 
K) Full line of new and valuable specialities. Perma- 
nent smplorment pas gor — to succonstul 
- Address, giving age and references, 
BROTHERS, Nurserymen, Rochester, N.Y. 


VICTOR 


BYCYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


HIGHEST GRADE KNOWN. 


You can ride a’Cycle—it will make you Eat, Sleep, 
Laugh, Live. Send for Catalogue, - 


OVEKMAN WHEEL CO., Boston, 


Beware of Jmitations. 


ent e@tte the true Japanese Headache Cure in- 

Menthole nos cures Headache, Tovthache, and other 

pains by simply rubbing. This curious remedy used in 

Japan for ages Can now be aad in Drug Stores for 0c. a 
»” 


ox, a larger size, called 
MENTHOLINE, issold at 2c, 
box (5 The British Government 
awarded a Medal for this 
article October, 185. 
Dundas Dick & Co , 112 White Street, N. ¥.—By Mail 1c. 


Buy only the Genuine. 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 


LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


92 Bleecker St.. New York 


BIXBY’S ROYAL POLISH. 


The Favorite Shoe Dressing. 
Unequaled for Gloss, Flexibili- 


ty, and convenience to consumer, 





Packed in Cartoons, and sold 
everywhere at a POPULAR 


PRICE. 





7 ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 
RHEUMATISM 


AND 
NEURALGIA, 
f seases arising from an impure state 
ete 4 Seer aki Antidote for Malaria. 
Prices, 5U0c. an -0U. Can 5 
° SON & SON 
— NSO”, Greenwich 8t., N. ¥. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
Th is factured equal to it. It is 


see that the above TRADE-MARK is on each package an 


6 GEN Rous 
Washington Stes 


Factories at 162, 154 
ac 
New & ant 1 LO Chicago 
and St.Louis. 










A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plates, and 1000 Illustrations, with descriptions of 


the best Flowers and Vegetables, prices of SEEDS and Plants, and how to grow 
them. Printed in English and German. Price, only 10 cents, which may be deducted from 


first order. It tells what you want for the garden, and how to get it instead of running to the grocery at the last 
moment to buy what seeds happen to be left over, meeting with disappointment after weeks of waiting, 


BUY ONLY VICK’S 


AT HEADQUARTERS, SIEXE DS, JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, f!. Y. 
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FEUDS IN CHURCHES. 


WE have spoken of feuds in families, and 
the duty of healing them before the New 
Year opens. Even more imperative is the 
duty of healing feuds in churches. 

The members of a family may not all 
pretend to be Christians. Some of them 
may not admit an appeal to the Bible. If 
they quarrel, the shame comes on them, 
and not necessarily on the cause of Chris- 
tianity. 

But the members of a church all claim to 
be Christians. That is their profession. 
That is why they are banded together 
They claim to take Christ as Lord and Mas- 
ter. They are working, they say, to honor 
him and to extend his principles in the 
world. 

But Christ’s teachings are full of bless- 
ings upon the peace-makers. Christ’s last 
prayer was for the unity of his disciples. 
‘* Follow after peace” is the formal injunc- 
tion and the constant spirit of the Bible. 
And yet the churches are not few that are 
distracted by differences which threaten 
to tear them in pieces, and which make 
religion the merriment of the ungodly. 
The disgrace of such a state of things is 
evident and most sad. Members who 
ought to be brothers avoid speaking to 
each other, but are most free in speaking 
of each other. The prayer-meetings are 
ruined, and the work of Christ uot merely 
is at a standstill, but goes backward. 

What shall be done? Heal the breach 





before the Week of Prayer begins. That 
ia the only answer. 
But how? Ah! that is the difficulty. 








Yet it is difficult only because most people 
begin the wrong way. They say, I am not 
to blame; the blame is all in the other par- 
ty. Let them make the apology; let them 
begin the reconciliation. 

There is the great mistake. It is not the 
party to blame, but the party not to blame 
that should take the first step. If you wait 
for the party to blame to begin, you wil] 
probably never begin at all. It is much 
easier for you who are not to blame to 
make the advance. Go to the other party, 
and invite them to a pleasant entertain- 
ment at your own house. Tell them you 
may have said harsh and irritating things, 
and are very sorry for it. Ask them if the 
old difticulties, if they cannot be explained 
cannot, at least, be forgotten. Do not dis, 
cuss them; ignore them. Ask forgiveness 
for your own harsh feelings. Promise to 
try to livein peace. Underallcircumstanc s, 
and at the risk of as much loss of per- 
sonal feeling as may be required, make 
peace. Respect the opinions and judg- 
ments of the others. Do not ask them to 
accept yours. Only forget the past, and 
shake hands over the future. Let not the 
New Year’s sun go down on your wrath. 


SS ————Ee 


THE SENATE ON TEMPERANCE. 


Tur INDFPENDENT, Or Mary Clemmer as 
its Washington correspondent, were found 
fault with afew years ago for what was 
said in our columns about @runkenness in 
night sessions of the United States Senate. 
We have only had to wait to have all we 
said and more repeated in plain words on 
the floor of the Senate itself. 

The matter came up on the discussion of 
the proposed rules of the Senate introduced 
by Senator Frye, of Maine. The rules 
previously have forbidden the restaurant- 
keepers in the Capitol to keep any liquors 
onsale. The new rules extended the pro- 
hibition to committee rooms as well, and 





imposed a _ penalty for disobedience. 
Tnoereupon arose an edifying discus- 
sion. Mr. Ingalls, of Kansas, sent 


up to the desk and had read the list of 
liquors offered at the Senate restaurant, 
kept by a Maine man. It includes ales, 
wines, brandies, absinthe, and other liquors 
without reserve. Senator Cockrell de. 
clared that it was farcical to propose to 
punish an employé who kept liquors for 
sale, and say nota word to the senators 
who kept it in their committee rooms. He 
proposed to punish any senator with ex- 
pulsion who did such a thing. He declared 
that he had seen several senators at a time 
on the floor too intoxicated to attend to 
their business, and had known an adjourn- 
ment made to prevent their disgracing 
themselves with their maudlin talk. Other 
senators were startled at that, and told of 
the great improvement in this respect dur- 
ing the past twenty years. As a result the 
strong rule was passed, and all the penal- 
ties left out. The Senate is ‘‘in favor of 
the law, but agin its execution.” 

As we understand the facts there is no 
general public sentiment in either House 
of Congress agaiast the use of intoxicating 
liquors. Congress is made up in large part 
of men whose political career has brought 
them into frequent relations with the 
drinking class of the community. The 
proportion of total abstainers among them 
is below the average of the country. There 
are Senate Committce rooms where choice 
stocks of liquors are provided and freely 
offered. Nevertheless the tone of Congress 
on this subject is constantly rising, and 
there are very few men in the Senate or the 
House who would ever be seen conspic- 
uously under the influence of liquor. Botte 
Houses are quite willing to forbid the pres- 
ence of liquor, and to declare it a disgrace 
and shame, but neither House is will- 
ing tostop it. And so the disgrace con- 
tinues, and public bar-rooms exist in the 
Capito! itself, shamelessly soliciting the 
gaze and patronage of any visitor who 
passes through the corridors, while a dozen 
convenient and quiet snuggeries, called 
committee rooms, provide retirement for 
the senator who does not wish to take his 
brandy in public. -They say it ought to be 
stopped, but will not stop it. Then 
let the public stop it. Public sen- 
timent must stop it. We thank Sena- 
tor Frye for his zeal in‘;the matter. 
He 1s one of the few senators who underx- 





stand that temperance is a serious and a 
rising issue. Senator Colquitt is another. 
They represent North and South, and both 
parties. The people are behind them, and 
will support them if they will press this 
matter until they succeed. We call on 
Congress to give us prohibition by law im- 
posed on the District of Columbia, and by 
their own local option in the Capitol. 


TWO DISCOVERIES. 


Two very delighiful discoveries were 
made in the course of the Episcopal Mis- 
sion in this city. One is that, if such ser- 
vices were offered—vigorous services, hav- 
ing point, aimed personally at men’s souls— 
men would gladly come to them. That 
can be depended upon always. But min- 
isters are very slow to believe it. The suc- 
cess of this Mission in bringing in the peo- 
ple has surprised nobody more than the 
rectors and wardens of the churches. The 
men who ought to know best how the peo- 
ple are hungering after the Word of God 
are the very ones who most need to be in- 
formed of the fact. 

The other discovery is that there are so 
many clergymen who have the talent and 
grace toconduct such services successfully, 
Our reports make this clear. It was not 
difticult to find the preachers, English and 
American, who could stand by Mr. Aitgen’s 
side and support him, even in the Episcopal 
Church, whose methods have been most 
averse to all variations from established 
forms. Even bishops have thought they 
could not succeed in such work, but have 
found that the Lord has given them great 
liberty in it. And what better work can a 
bishop be in than going about io his 
churches preaching the reviving of God's 
work? 

What has been discovered will, we be- 
lieve, not be forgotten. Henceforth the 
Mission is an institution in the Episcopal 
Church. Its abbreviated services, its 
practical appeals, its extempore prayers, 
its after-meetinys for personal address will 
be recognized as legitimate. And the re- 
vival method has been adopted with much 
less protest than it met in some other 
churches. Our neighbor, The Hvangelist, 
remembers its fight for place for revivals 
in the Presbyterian Church. The work of 
the last few weeks has made an epoch in 
religious work, and we believe it presages a 
revival season in all our churches tbrough- 
out the co .ntry. 








THOSE PENNIES. 


A FRIEND who thinks we have been a lit- 
tle hard on the people who give ‘“ only 
penvies” to the Lord’s cause, writes us 
defending the penny gifts, and sends us 
the following clipping, which we gladly 
give place to, as an illustration of how 
much good is done with pennies, and how 
vast the aggregate of them is: 

“At a meeting of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
city, Mrs. McLaughlin said that two cents a 
week from the Methodist women in America bad, 
in the last fifteen years, raised a fund of nearly 
2,000,000. It had paid for 208 missionaries, 
163 Bible women, 213 day schools, 22 boarding- 
schools, 9 hospitals, and one Home for the 
Friendless. All of these were in foreign lands, 
‘The difference in price between linen collars 
and plain ruching for three months,’ she added, 
* will enable every one of you to join the soci- 
ety ; it costs only two cents a week. The say- 
ing you can make by buying four-button in- 
stead of five-button kid gloves, will enable you 
to do a noble Christian work.’ The ladies 
caught the spirit of the occasion, and nearly all 
enrolled their names on the Secretary’s list. 
They will pay two cents a week all the year 
round for the good of heathen women.” 

Now, in our judgment, if this statement 
argues anything, it argues that quarter- 
dollars, or at least ten-cent pieces, ought to 
take the place of the pennies forthwith. 
If ‘‘ thousands of heathen women have been 
converted” through the agency of foreign 
missions supported by penny contributions, 
and ‘‘ millions yet remain in ignorance,” 
why, then the pennies ought to give place 
at once to the dimes and quarters and half- 
dol'are: and the thousands of converts 
would soon grow to millions of converts. If 
God can and does honor the use of conse- 
crated money to such an extent, is it not a 
shame that we consecrate so little of it to 
his service? Our point is that it is a 





shame for well-to-do people to put pen- 
nies on the collection plate and in the 
missionary box, while they are lav- 
ishing their larger coins on useless cxtrava- 
gances and self-indulgences, while, at the 
same time, they declare that they cannot 
afford to give more. We will venture to 
say that seven out of ten of the contribu- 
tors to the fund above spoken of could easily 
have doubled that subscription or made it 
five cents a week, or $2.00 per year in- 
stead of $1.00. It will be observed that the 
enthusiasm which ‘* crystallized” at the 
rate of two cents per week was among 
ladies who wore four-button kid gloves. 
We will venture that three-fourths of the 
number of those contributing two cents 
per week spend from ten cents to $1 per 
week in trifles which did them no good, 
which they could have done without just 
as well as not, and perhaps would have 
been better off without. 

Our point is that the Lord does not get 
a fair proportion of our incomes; that we 
do not do what we can and what we ought. 
When a Christian man spends three dimes 
per day for cigars, for instance, or three 
five-cent pieces per day, and then comes 
to church on Sunday, and puts a 
single dime or a quarter on the 
collection plate (not to speak of those who 
put nickels and pennies there), we say it is 
mean; that it is robbing God; that they are 
doing, under pretense of.worship, what they 
would not doin connection with any social or 
worldly society of which they are members. 
We will assume that Christian men and 
women, who can afford to keep a pair of 
horses, a carriage and a coachman in 
the city, ought to be people of means. Well 
there are a great many such Christian men 
aod women in New York and Brooklyn. 
Now, it costs as much to keep a horse in 
New York as it does to support a mission- 
ary in India or China. We would like to 
know how many Christians who keep 
horses and carriages in New York and 
Brooklyn, support as many missionaries 
as they have horses in their stables. We 
will venture to say not one out of ahun- 
dred. 

We bave taken some pains to observe 
the men and women who put pennies into 
the plate on Sundays. They are not the 
very poor, or even in the next grade above 
the very poor. They dress in cloth, in 
sealskin, in silks and velvets; they wear 
goodly apparel, and gold rings, and chains 
of gold, and costly fersonal ornaments. 
They are they, in most instances, who in- 
dulge themselves in personal luxuries; who 
smoke expensive cigars; who go occu- 
sionally, if not oftener, to the theater, for 
which they pay every time they go wore 
than they give to any one of a dozen benev- 
olent causes in the year. They are they 
among the young who stop a dozen times 
during the week for a glass of soda or an 
ice cream, or to eat a dainty lunch, for 
which they do not hesitate to pay the large 
check and give the waiter a “tip” besides. 
When they are gratifying themselves in 
taste or appetite, or doing the ‘correct 
thing” from a social point of view, they are 
not afflicted with a sense of their poverty 
or inability. But, when they come to the 
house of God, they search around in their 
purses or pockets until they find a coin 
sufficiently snall with which to do the cor- 
rect thing in their pretended worship of 
God. We do not wonder that these men 
and womea get into the habit of covering 
their offerings with their hands and putting 
it into the plate in a surreptitious manner. 
In spite of themselves they are ashamed to 
have even the ‘“‘deacon who passes the 
plate,” and who has become accustomed to 
see these things, see them do it. 

The city of Brooklyn alone paid more 
money in revenue tax to the Government 
last year twice over than all the Christian 
people gave for the maintenance of all the 
churches in the city. ‘That tax does not 
represent a tenth of the money spent for 
tbe articles taxed. Alas! we fear that many 
nominal Christians helped to swell that tax 
to its enormous size—over three millions of 
dollars—about equally divided between 
spirituous and malt liquors and tobacco. 

What we are aiming at is that the pro- 
fessed worshipers of God are not propor- 
tionably liberal in the support of God's 
cause. What is given is often given grudg- 
ingly, and seldom given liberally and glad. 
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ly, and asan act of worship and free will. 
Of course, there are many noble exceptions 
to the prevailing rule ; but the facts are sadly 
against the Church as a whole. We honest- 
ly believe that the illiberality of God’s peo- 
ple has much to do with the low state of 
religion in the churches. If we have spoken 
earnestly and often on this point it is be- 
cause we have deep convictions here,based 
on careful observation of professors of re- 
ligion and the study of God’s Word. 

A friend recently sent a pastor in Brook- 
lyn a note enclosing a fifty-dollar bill, with 
a note something like this: ‘‘One of the 
results of your sermon last Sunday you will 
find in the bill enclosed, which I return to 
the Lord as a reasonable proportion of my 
last month’s earnings.” Now we wonder 
where the money would be stored if *‘ ev- 
ery one of us should lay him by in store as 
the Lord has prospered us,” and should 
bring it as a free-will offering every month 
and lay it down at the Master's feet or on 
the altar of his service asa ‘‘ reasonable pro- 
portion of their last month’s earnings.” 
There would be meat in the Lord's house 
of a truth, and there would be such an 
opening of the windows of Heaven and such 
an outpouring of blessing as that there 
would not be room enough to covtain it. 

We would be glad to hear from any 
friends who had, for one year, systematic- 
ally given back to the Lord a ‘‘ reasonable 
proportion ” of their income. We are sure 
we would hear of a large (proportiorably) 
sum given, and of great blessings received, 
and of high state of a spiritual life enjoyed. 
Perhaps it would do some of our readers 
good to try the plan of being as liberal 
when they go to church as they are with 
themselves when providing for their own 
appetites and tastes. 


A MISSIONARY ANNIVERSARY. 


A MILLION for missions has been the cry 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church the past 
year. The junior Missionary Secretary, Dr. 
McCabe, who has a genius for money-rais- 
ing, set up the million dollar standard, and 
asked and expected the Church to rally to 
it. The fiscal year closed with the largest 
income ever received; but it was short of 
the million by about $175,000. The Gen- 
eral Committee, however, appropriated a 
million for the coming year; and this they 
would hardly have done but for the inspira- 
tion which the Church had received from 
Dr. McCabe’s efforts. The failure did not 
at all disappoint those who had predicted 
it; nordid it dismay the junior secretary. 
If he could not get a million in the fiscal, 
he would get it, if possible, for the sake of 
the moral victory, in the calendar year. 
He has, therefore, flooded the Church with 
circulars and appeals, and last week a mis- 
sionary anniversary was held inthe Academy 
of Music in furtherance of his project. The 
General Committee, at its November ses- 
sion, passed a resolution recommending an 
anniversary, for which, it seems, Dr. Mc- 
Cabe kad already been planning. 

The anniversary was well advertised, 
and it would have been difficult to select a 
finer audience than crowded the Academy 
of Music, from the orchestra to the family 
circle, last Thursday evening. The Meth- 
odism of four contiguous states was drawn 
upon for the evening, and ministers and 
laymen and ladies formed a brilliant and 
distinguished assemblage. Here were 
hundreds of pastors, some of them preach- 
ing to the largest and wealthiest churches 
in the denomination; here were eminent 
and wealthy laymen; here were merchants 
and men of affairs—all gathered to hear 
what the Missionary Society had accom- 
plished, what changes it had wrought 
among the neglected populations at home 
and heathen and savage populations abroad, 
what great opportunities were now open, 
which increased means would enable the 
Society to embrace, and what good tidings 
the secretaries had to report. It was an 
inspiring audience, with interest already 
excited, and needing only the inspiration 
of facts and figures to respond with a 
hearty enthusiasm. What did the ex- 
pectant thousands hear? 

The program promised a ‘review of 
the year,” by the senior Secretary, Dr. 
Reid, a long, tried, and faithful ser- 
vant of the Church. Nothing of the 
ort was given. He began by sayin 
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that his name had been put down without 
consulting him, and that he was startled 
when he found what was expected from 
him. He had asked one in whom he had 
confidence what he ought to say. The 
reply was, in substance: Say that if Dr. 
McCabe will raise a million you will 
spend it, and that you think you have the 
easier task. The time at his disposal was 
insufficient, the speaker said, to pass the 
great missions of the Church in review; so 
he contented himself with an exhortation 
and an expresion of confidence in the abil- 
ity of the Church not only to reach the mil- 
lion dollar mark, but to pass far beyond it, 
in the coming years. It would not have 
a been poor speech for some other occasion, 
but it was not what the program prom- 
ised nor what the audience expected. 
The two speeches which followed were 
very entertaining, scintillating with wit 
and abounding in touches of humor. One 
pleaded eloquently for a high aim in mis- 
sionary endeavor; the other defended with 
warmth the liberality of the Church in the 
past, and gave sharp thrusts at a distin- 
guished official who had deniedit. The 
audience was dazzled and even impressed, 
but disappointed. Not a word of the suc- 
cesses and opportunities of the missions in 
India, China, Japan and elsewhere was 
uttered. So far there was little or nothing to 
excite in an intelligent assembly an increased 
interest in the work which it was gathered 
to promote. Shortly before ten o’clock 
the fourth speaker rose to give a real mis- 
sionary speech. It was of a character 
worthy of the occasion, and was listened 
to with rapt attention. It was not too long, 
but too late. When the appeal for sub- 
scriptions came, many of the seats and 
boxes were vacant. The appeal was 
prefaced by the reading of resolutions 
of the Board of Managers, declaring that a 
collection at an anniversary was an inno- 
vation for which they were in no wise 
responsible. The rest of the proceedings 
were a farce, as might have been expected, 
and the net result of a meeting which 
might have been made to tell for the So- 
ciety and the Church was to create an im- 
pression, perhaps unfounded, of ineffi- 
ciency, and to give ground for a sus- 
picion that somehow and somewhere in 
the missionary rooms there is a lack of 
cordial co-operation—unchecked zeai, on 
the one side, perhaps, and chilling distrust 
on the other. It was scarcely worth while 
to hire a hall] to expose these infelicities. 


WILLIRELAND GET HOME RULE? 


One thing is clear with respeet to the 
late English elections, whatever else may ve 
in doubt, and that is that Mr. Parnell has 
managed the Irish interest with gréat tact. 
As the leader of a large and united Irish 
delegation, he is in a condition to exact 
concessions from either Tory or Liberal 
party, which neither would think of giving 
but for the Parliamentary exigency. In 
the elections he threw the weight of his in- 
fluence with the Tories, as undoubtedly 
the weaker party, in order that the Liber- 
als should not have so large a majority that 
they could take office without the help of 
the Irish element. Since the result was 
ascertained, with equal tact he has kept 
himself in the background, awaiting the 
offer of such terms as either of the great 
parties may be disposed to concede for an 
alliance. The Irish question, it is manifest, 
is the question which will decide the char- 
acter of the future ministry; and this de- 
cision involves, it is equally evident, the 
solution of that question. 

The Tories, since the election, have been 
playing the part of watchers, waiting to 
see what overtures the Liberals would 
make, without announcing their own in- 
tentions. Last week a program was put 
forth, which was attributed to Mr. Glad- 
stone. It proposed, in brief, an alli- 
ance between the Liberals and the Irish, 
on the basis of home rule for Ireland. It 
was almost identical with the scheme out- 
lined by Mr. Parnell himself in his cam- 
paign speeches. It conceded an Irish Par- 
liament, with an Irish cabinet for Ireland, 
under restrictions designed to preserve 








the royal sovereignty, and to prevent legis- 


lation in Ireland inimical to the interests of 
the other members of the United Kingdom. 


-It was hailed with delight by the Irish 





press; but the Tories pounced upon it 
with fury, and appealed to the loyalty of 
Englishmen to reject a scheme which could 
only bring disaster to English sovereignty, 
disorder to Ireland, and dissolution of the 
Union. Before the election the Tory wind 
seemed to blow toward Ireland; now it 
appears to set strongly in the opposite di- 
rection. This change of policy is un- 
doubtedly due to the belief that a more 
natural and stable alliance can be made 
with the Whig element of the Liberal 
Party; and there is something more than a 
suspicion of shrewdness in this change of 
front. The Liberals have received the al- 
leged program of Mr. Gladstone with 
a coolness approaching distrust, aud 
not a few of them are dismayed at the 
magnitude of the results which the con- 
cessions seem to them to involve. They 
say that, if such powers are granted to 
Ireland, Scotland may and will ask for 
similar rights, and the constitution of the 
British Government would bave to be 
seriously modified. Only two of the lead- 
ing Liberal organs have approved of the 
program, while the Radicals, who were so 
outspoken in the campaign on the side of 
Ireland, maintain an ominous silence. The 
present outlook cannot, therefore, be said 
to be reassuring. Mr. Gladstone might 
have the bulk of the Liberal Party with 
bim, if he were to attempt a ministry on such 
a program; but it is extremely doubtful 
whether, with the whole Irish contingent, 
he would have a working majority in 
Parliament. What, then, is the probable 
outcome of the present discussion? 

It is not easy to forecast results, on the 
basis of the known facts of the situation. 
Mr. Gladstone has more than once denied 
that the scheme attributed to him is une 
for which he holds himself responsible. 
He declares that he is bound to none of its 
features; but his denials are so worded as 
not to preclude the idea that the subject 
has engaged his earnest attention, and that 
he hopes to assume the reins of Govern- 
ment and crown his career with a meas. 
ure of justice to Ireland. It is prob- 
ably true that he wrote a letter to the Queen 
concerning it, az reported, and that Her 
Majesty was displeased with his sugges- 
tions. If the object were to evoke an ex- 
pression of opinion from all sources on 
an unauthorized outline of a possible 
scheme of Home Rule, it has been fully 
achieved, and the way has been fairly 
opened to the preparation and publication 
of a program for which Mr. Gladstone 
could stand as sponsor. 

Ireland's opportunity has come; avd we 
hope that no false step, or political combi- 
nation will be allowed to defeat her just 


demands. 
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GIVE US MORE UNION. 


Havine rejoiced in every other union 
of Christian sects, having thanked God 
that the snapped bonds between various 
Presbyterian bodies and various Methodist 
bodies have been joined agaia, we look 
forward for new victories of the same 
Christian spirit. We hope earnestly for the 
success of the proposed union between the 
United and the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian bodies; between the Presbyterian 
and the Reformed (Dutch) Churches; and 
we have expressed the belief that a union 
between the,Congregationalists and the Free 
Baptists is not too much to hope for. It is 
a question, we have said, of mutual toler- 
ance only. 

The Morning Star asks us if there is not a 
difficulty in the way. It says: 

‘Por Free Baptists conscientiously t> unite 
with Copgregationalisis, they must get rid of the 
coaviction that baptism, a3 a form established 
by Christ, is immersion only.” 

Hardly so, we think. What we need to 
get rid of is the conviction that the Church 
must be just perfect, agreeing exactly with 
our perfect views. Now all agree that we 
may be connected with a church that is 
full of cold, formal, worldly, miserly, quar- 
reling men and women. The fact that 
their life is in good measure uncbristian 
is no bar to our entering into fellowship 
with them. If we can do that, much more 
does tolerance require that we do not re- 
fuse to enter into fellowship with those 
who accept Jesus Christ as Lord and Mas- 
ter with all the love of their hearts, but only 








differ in such points of intellectual con- 
clusion and ritual practice as separate Free 
Baptists and Congregationalists. 

The Morning Star asks us: 

‘* Even if Free Baptists could conscientiously 

unite with Congregationalists, could they agree 
to refrain from expressing and defending their 
peculiar convictions? And, on the other hand, 
would Congregationalists bind themselves not 
to defend infant baptism and sprinkling?” 
We should hope not. That would not be 
tolerance. We should hope that they 
might freely discuss their difficulties and 
agree to disagree, some churches being 
composed principally of those who believe 
in and practice sprinkling and infant bap- 
tism, and others of those which do not. 
Now we do not believe in churches being 
imperfect and erring; but we do believe 
in erriog and imperfect churches. And 
we believe in much zea! for the purity of 
the faith, but much more for the purity of 
the life. The question before us is simply 
one of tolerance; whether we shall insist 
on having the church just perfect, accord- 
iog to our standard, or whether we shall 
consent to be connected with an imperfect, 
erring, and il!-constructed church. The 
Morning Star thinks that Congregational- 
ists would have something to say against 
the union as well as Free Baptists. Very 
hkely some would. But we venture to say 
that, if the proposition were introduced 
for a union of the two bodies into one, the 
existing Congregational churches being at 
liberty to retain their practice, and the 
Free Baptists to retain theirs, equal 
liberty and tolerance being permit- 
ted. the next Congregational Council 
would indorse the proposal with enthu- 
siasm. Well says The Morning Star that 
the Free Baptist denomination represents 
no narrow and jealous sectarianism. It is 
a body whose whole history illustrates 
breadth and tolerance and Christian frater- 
nity as well as its earnest evangelical faith. 
We believe that, if it were assumed that 
the equal liberty of its own churches should 
be fully respected, it would hesitate long 
before it would refuse union with a kin- 
dred sister denomination. For the end of 
the divisions of Christendom every Chris- 
tian heart should pray. 
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THE MORMON IMPERIUM IN 
IMPERIO. 


Tue Territory of Utah is one of the terri- 
tories of the United States, having been 
ceded to the United States by a treaty 
with the Mexican Government. The land 
in this territory belongs to the United 
States, except as it may have been sold or 
granted to individuals or private corpora- 
tions. The Government of the United 
States, in its legislative branch, is, by 
the Constitution, clothed with the abso- 
lute power of enactirg all laws which 
may be necessary fur the government of 
this territory. The local government there 
existing is not the creation of the people 
cf that territory, but solely the creation of 
Congress; and Congress may at any time 
abolish it, or change it in any manner that 
it shall judge expedient, or it may legislate 
for the territory, and provide for the exe- 
cution of its own jaws. In a word, the 
authority of the United States in Utah, and 
in all the other territories of the United 
States, is, within the limits of the Consti- 
tution, alike supreme and exclusive, and 
no authority can be there exercised by the 
people except such as may be delegated to 
them by acts of Congress. These princi- 
ples, as a matter of fact, are as well settled 
as anything can be. 

Congress, by the law of 1862, and more 
recently by that of 1882, known as the 
Edmunds’ law, because Senator Edmunds 
drafted the bill and introduced it into 
the Senate, has, in the exercise of its 
unquestionable power to do so, forbidden 
polygamy in all the territories of the 
United States, and provided a penalty 
for the violation of this prohibition. 
How have the Mormons—the priesthood 
and the people alike—treated this legisla- 
tion? It is well-known that they treated 
the law of 1882 as a dead letter, and that 
they practically made it such, and that,too, 
notwithstanding the decision of the Su. 
preme Court of the United States declaring 
the law to be constitutional. They have 
also evinced the same temper of mind iv 
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respect to the law of 1882, which differs 
from that of 1862, only in providing addi- 
tional means to put an end to polygamy. 
The ground upon which they have pro- 
ceded, in this open and undisguised defi- 
ance of the authority of the United States, 
is that polygamy is a part of their religious 
system, as given to them by God, and 
hence that the ‘‘ Tous saith the Lord,” in 
this cise, repeuls, sets aside, and complete.y 
nuillifies all the statutes of the United States 
agiinst this crime. Indeed, polygamy, as 
tuey practice it, is n> crime at al!, but 
rather a saintly virtue; and the prohibition 
and puvishment thereof are a war against 
God, and at the same time an outrageous 
and cruel invasion of their religious rights. 
Every Mormon convicted of and punished 
for pvelygamy hence suffers as a martyr. 

The practical meaning of all this is the 
establishment of an imperium in imperi» in 
the Uuited States, or, in other words, an 
auth rity vested in tae Mormon priesthood 
and the leaders and managers of the Mor- 
mon system, sup rior to that of the United 
States. This authority sanctions wha’ the 
law of the land condemns; and, whether it 
proceeds tu deeds of op2n violence, or coi - 
tents itself with evasions, it is hostile to the 
Government of the United States. Such is 
to-day, and such has been, the attitude 
assumed by those who manipulate and 
mane e the Mormon system. The common 
people follow the priesthood; and we sup- 
pose that the great mass of them are sin- 
cere and hones’. Tne Mormon priests are 
to them the vicegereats of God, and they 
ure cducated to the doctrine of absolute 
subm ssiop. The hi-tory of the world does 
not furnish a fanaticism in which priestly 
domination is more absclu e aud abomin- 
able than in that of Mormonism. 

Tue question, then, is whether the United 
States shail yield to this dowination, or 
make a compromise with it, or absolutely 
break it dowau by the power of law. Ou 
this point we bave never had but one idea, 
which we thus state: Pulygamy is not only 
& gtoss immorality iu itself, utterly incon- 
sistent with the institutions of this country, 
but also a penal offense; and, as such, it is 
to be punished according to law; and the 
law itself suould be made so severe, and be 
admivistered with such persistent and un- 
flinching tidelity, that the crime will be 
suppressed. We thoroughly believe in 
stopping the crime, and in the enactment 
and execniion of all laws that may be 
necessary to this end. If the Edmunds 
law will answer the purpose, then so be it; 
but, if, after fair trial, it shall prove a 
failure, then let is be supplemented with 
still stronger legislation. The thing to be 
done is to put an end to polygamy, at all 
hazards. 

President Cleveland, in bis recent mes- 
sage, spoke emphatically and wisely on 
this subject. If the Mormouws, who are 
generally “Democrats, expected leniency, 
relaxation, and especially toleration of 
their polygamous system, from a Demo- 
cratic administration of the Government, 
the President has thoroughly corrected 
their misapprehension on this point. It 
will not be his fault, if they do not under- 
stand that all such expectations are with- 
out any just foundation. 


TENNYSON ON DISESTABLISH- 
MENT, 


Wirn added years and titles, Lord Ten- 
nyson becomes more conservative. He has 
little sympathy with the spirit of unrest 
and the tendency toward constitutional 
amendment that characterize the English 
political world at present. Above all he is 
opposed to Disestablishment. A letter by 
him, addressed to Mr. Bosworth Smith, has 
just been published in England, the text 
of which our London correspondent sends 
us by special cable. Lord Tennyson 
writes: 





Dear Sir :—1 thank ycu for your collected let- 
ters on the subject of Disestablishment. The 
lettere, as they have reached me eeparately, I 
have read with the grea'est interest. With you, 
I believe that the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church would prelude the downfall 
of much that is greatest and best in England, 
Abuses there are, vo doubt, in the Church, as 
elsewhere; but these are not past remedy. As 
to any vital changes in our Constitu'ion, | 
could wish that some of our prominent politi- 
cians, who look to America as their ideal, might 





borrow from her an equivalent to that conserva- 
tively restrictive provision under the fifth arti- 
cle of ber constitution. I believe that it would 
b>? a great safeguard to our own in these days 
of ignorant and reckless theorists, 

TENNYSON. 

Following is the article of our Constitu- 
tion, to which reference is made: 

“Art. V. The Congress, whenever two-thirds 
of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several states, shall call a conven- 
tion for proposing amendments, which in either 
case shall be valid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
states, or by conventions in three fourths there- 
of, as the one or the other mode of ratification 
may be proposed by the Congress, provided that 


no amendments which may be made prior to the 


year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
shall in any manner affect the first and fourth 
clauses in the ninth section of the first article; 
and that no state, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 


It is difficult to see how the British Con- 
stitution could include any such provision 
as that contained in the above article. The 
Constitution of the United States established 
a dual soverriguty. The representatives of 
the people of the nation were to be checked 
in the matter of constitutional amendment 
by the representatives of the people of the 
seviral states. But the British Constituticn 
places the ultimate sovereignty in the hands 
of the direct representatives of the 
people of the nation and admi‘s of no 
such ‘‘conservatively restrictive pro- 
vision” as our Constitution con- 
tains. If Lord Tennyson would sanction 
a revolution making England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales separate states, to bear 
the same relations to Great Britain as our 
states do tv our central Government, then, 
and then only, could the equivalent ot our 
fifth article be incorpcrated in the British 
constitution. But that would be an ultra- 
radical change. If the majority of the 
people of Great Britain demand Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment, Lord Tenny- 
son will have to submit to their will ulti- 
mately, even though the iconoclasts num- 
ber many ‘‘i.norant and reckless theo- 
rists.” 
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COMMISSIONER ATKINS ON THE 
INDIANS. 








From the Annual Report of the Indian 
Bureau, it is evident that Commissioner 
Atkins will take no backward step on the 
trail of Indian civilization. While definite 
as to the end to be obtained, he wisely, in 
his first report, suggests rather than marks 
out the means to be used. 

He evolves the American citizen out of 
the Ladian by two simple, simultaneous 
processes—agriculture and education. Give 
every Indian family a homestead, with title 
secured by patent and inalienable for twenty- 
five years; make the head thereof dig a liv- 
ing fcr bis family out of the ground; put the 
children to school. Then his sense of re- 
spovsibility and ownership, his intelligence 
and ability to use the English language, and 
his acquired familiarity with our customs 
and comprehension of our laws will be the 
qualifications which, as a matter of course, 
will make out of the original proprieto: an 
adopted citizen of our country. 

This consummation the Commissioner 
projects into the next generation. He con- 
siders ‘desirable the enactment of some 
law whereby the Indians who have dissolved 
their tribal relations and are sufficiently 
prudent and intelligent to manage theirown 
affairs, can become citizens of the United 
States by some process similar to that pro- 
vided for the naturalization of aliens”; but 
he does not refer to any tribe as being now 
ready to slip out of the leading strings of 
wardship. He is very doubtful as to the 
wisdom of admitting that the Pueblos and 
others whom Guadalupe Hidalgo transferred 
from Mexico to the united States ought to be 
allowed to suffer here the rights which they 
enjoyed there. The strife between deci- 
sions of the courts that they are citizens, 
and the assumption of Congress, with its 
small appropriations, that they are not, has 
less to do with the question than the fear 
that their seventeenth-century eyes will be 
blinded by the sudden glare of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In fact, as to citizenship for Indians in 





general, the Commissioner believes that 
**such a new departure to the vast mass of 
the Indians would now be inopportune, 
and, instead of bringing blessings, would 
entail disaster.” ; 

Meantime, he says: 

“Tt should be industriously and gravely im- 
pressed upon them that the y must abandon their 
tribal relations and take lands in severalty. The 
Government should, however, retain the right 
to their lands in trust for twenty-five years or 
longer, but issue trust patents at once to such 
Indians as have taken individual holdings. 

‘*When the Indians have taken their lands in 
severalty in sufficient quantities, then, having 
due regard to the immediate and early future 
needs of the Indians, the remaining lands of 
their reservations should be purchased by the 
Government and opened to homestead entry at 
fifty or seventy-five cents per acre. The money 
paid by the Goverument for their lands should be 
held in trust iu five per cent. bonds, to be in- 
vested for the education, civilization, and ma- 
terial development and advancement of the red 
race, reserving for each tribe its own money.” 

The Commissioner evidently hasa slight 
“leaning” toward the theory of concen- 
trating Indians. But he sees that the flam- 
ing sword held by the four states surround- 
ing the Indian Territory will keep any 
large number of Indians from entering 
that so-called Eden; and he merely sug- 
gests that all Indians who bave not taken 
lands in severalty might be concentrated 
on less than ten out of the 114 reservations 
now existing, exclusive of the pueblos, the 
Indian Territory, and the reservations in 
New York and North Carolina. We need 
not reiterate our own opinion, expressed a 
short time age, as to the unwisdom of In- 
dian ‘‘ removals.” 

As to the Indian Territory, the impossi- 
bility of retaining there an imperium in 
imperio is recognized, and the not-far-dis- 
tant necessity that even civilized tribal rela- 
tions be broken up and surpius lands dis- 
posed of. 

Brief reference is made to the gratifying 
progress secured in Inuian education, and 
the need of increased appropriations the re- 
for. We wish that he would ask Congress 
for an addition of at least half a million 
instead of $100,000 fur schools. Details 
and recommendations he leaves to be given 
by the Superintendent of Indian Schvols, 
Mr. Oberly, whose forthcoming report will 
be awaited with interest. 

It appears that, during the past year, 511 
certificates of allotments in severalty and 
1,486 patents for land have been issued to 
Indians, must of the former to the Santecs 
and most of the latter to the Omahas, both 
in Nebraska. In both these tribes, by 
special legislation, homesteads, inalienable 
for many years, have been allotted all fam- 
ilies, and the surplus portion of the respec- 
tive reservations disposed of. This is the 
process which must be followed in all other 
tribes, by which the Gvernment can treat 
the Indians fairly, and yet appease the ap- 
petite of the white man for Indian lands. 
If the general allotment bill, which passed 
the Senate unanimously at the last session 
of Congress, sball become a law, this policy 
can be pursued with all tribes as fast as 
they can be made ready for it. 

In most cases allotments must be pre- 
ceded by surveys. We hope the appeal of 
Commissioner Atkins for funds for this pur- 
pose will be heeded. 

The delightful novelty in this report is 
the absence of the annus], persistent and 
pathetic plea for ‘‘Law for Indians.” In 
its stead is a quotation of the statute act- 
ually passed last spring, which makes mur- 
der, manslaughter, rape, assault with in- 
tent to kill, arson, burglary, and larceny, 
among Indians, crimes subject to territorial 
law, if the Indian criminal resides in a 
territory, and to the United States law, if 
he resides on a reservation in a state; in a 
state outside of a reservation he comes un- 
der state law. This legislation, though a 
little ‘‘ mixed,” is something to be pro- 
foundly thankful for, even though the ter- 
ritories do complain of the expense of ap- 
prehending and punishing red criminals, 
who do not return the compliment by help- 
ing to pay the expense of convicting white 
ones. On this latter account, it is recom- 
mended that the law be so amended as to 
transfer Ivdian cases from territorial to 
United States courts. 

The subject of leasing Indian lands for 
grazing is discussed at length. The leases, 
covering nearly thirteen million acres, have 





been made on their own responsibility by 
various Indian tribes. In the opinion of 
the Attorney General, Indians cannot lease 
any portion of their reserves without Gov- 
ernment consent, and in the absence of 
treaty or statutory provisions no officer of 
the Government can make, authorize, or 
approve any such leases. Disturbances 
growing in part out of disagreement among 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes in the In- 
dian Territory on the leasivg of nearly four 
million acres of their reserve necessitated 
the President’s proclamation of last July, 
declaring such leases nu!l and void. It is 
evident that the leasing system should 
either be legalized with ‘‘proper restrictions 
orit should be abolished altogether.” Testi- 
mony is given as to the invaluable service 
to morality and order rendered by Indian 
courts and Indian police. Trude with In- 
dians the Commissioner proposes to sub- 
ject to closest scrutiny and strictest sur- 
eillance. 

The usual and long-unheeded appeal is 
made for legislation which : hall provide ad- 
equate puuishment for intrusion and depre- 
dation on Indian lands. 

The request for an Assistant Commis- 
sioner to relieve the Commissioner of 
‘*much of the routine work which may be 
performed equally well by another, but 
which now involves a large expenditure of 
time and labor on the part of the Commis- 
sioner, and to just that extent lessens his 
ability to devote his energies to the more 
important matters which relate to tbe gen- 
eral administration of Indian affairs,” 
ought to meet with a ready response from 
Congress. Any one who knows anything 
at all about the Indian Bureau is aware 
‘*that the duties personally devolving upcn 
the Commissioner of Iudian Affairs, as the 
respousible head of the Inaian Bureau, are 
unusually multiform, complieated, and 
onerous.” 

There is no Bureau in the Government 
which calls for so much intelligent, varied 
and original work, and has for guidance so 
little precedent and routine as the Indian 
Office. 


— 


IS IT A “HUMBUG” 


Is the Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton a “costly and pretentious humbug” 
which ought to be abolished, as so fre- 
quently affirmed by the Sun? 

First. It was established in 1867 at the 
earnest solicitation of the leading educatois 
of the country, and after the most careful 
scrutiny of some of our ablest statesmen. 
The importance of universal education had 
been emphasized in a most unmistakable 
manner by the events of the War. There 
was no common nomenclature of educa- 
tional data, no list of institutions of leain- 
ing, and therefore no means of summar z. 
ing and generalizing the vast and varied 
experience of the country. 

Second. The office, by the co-operation of 
the educators of the country, has acted as 
a clearing-house of educational informa- 
tion. Its investigations have been guided 
by manifest demands, and Congress has 
slowly and inadequately furnished it means 
for this work, the last appropriation 
amounting to $52,595, a sum that bears no 
comparison to the cost of running a news- 
paper or of a medium sized publishing 
house. The annual report required by law 
contains a series of twenty-six statistical 
tables, for which the information is fur- 
nished on blanks supplied from the office, 
as a rule, by the head of each state and 
territorial and city system, of each college 
and professional school, each normul 
school, academy, each institution for the 
blind, deaf, dumb and feeble-minded, etc. 
These statistics are furnished by these per- 
sons gratuitously, whereas, for the statis- 
tics of the Agricultural Department alone, 
there have been appropriated as high as 
$170,000 in a year. The report also con- 
tains an appendix of descriptive matter by 
states reduced to small compass from over 
one hundred thousand pages of printed 
matter, including reports of state and ci'y 
systems and institutions, It also contains 
a summary, over the name of the Commi - 
sioner, in which all of the available sta:is- 
tics are geueralized, and the leadivg points 
of experience for the year brought out, 
together with a bird’s-eye view of current 
educational events in other countries. 

These reports are in great demand in this 
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country, ani wherever nations and peoples 
are making progress in education, and 
have received the highest commendation 
from the best educational authorities in 
this country, England, France, Germany, 
etc., and have been printed to the number 
of 40,000 copies in a year; and every copy 
at the disposal of the office has always 
been required for the head of a system, 
institution, library or correspondent under- 
stood to be specially interested in educa- 
tion. ‘ 

Third. The office has gathered a libra- 
ry for its use and for the benefit of educa. 
tors, pronounced unique by the French 
Educational Commission. It now numbers 
over 18,000 books and over 47,000 pam- 
phlets. Its catalogue already numbers 50,- 
000 cards. As a means also of gaining and 
communicating correct ideas of improve- 
ments in educational appliances, the office 
has collected a pedagogical museum of rare 
value. Both the library and museum have 
been organized out of the most meager ap- 
propriations. They are visited by an in- 
creasing number of experts and other in- 
quirers. 

Fourth. There are on the correspond- 
ence list of the office some 20,000 addresses. 
In this way, also, a vast amount of infor- 
mation is furnished in manuscript form to 
those who write and speak on education, 
to committees of boards and trustees, and 
of councils and legislatures. The foreign 
demand upon the office is very large. 

Fifth. In addition to the annual report 
and regular correspondence, the officer has 
endeavored to meet the demands upon it 
by special reports, circulars and bulletias. 
Its report on public libraries is believed to 
have been the most valuable contribution 
of that charaeter ever made to the admipis- 
tration of libraries. These special publi- 
cations have aimed to reach special wants. 
Last year the office sent o .t over 348,800 
documents. . Matter from the publications 
cf the office has been reproduced in every 
language where education is making prog- 
ress. 

Siath. The office has always irvited the 
freest scrutiny from every one; and it is 
not known that any candid inquirer has 
examined critically its methods or work 
without according them hearty commenda- 
tion. It is well-known that this office has 
been the agercy used by our educators to 
accomplish the creditable representations 
of education which they made at Vienna, 
at Philadelphia, at Paris in 1878, and at New 
Orleans. The French Republic has estab- 
lished an oftice modeled on this of ours at 
Washington. 

*Ccstly?” ‘* $52,595.” Pretentious? 
Well, it does pretend to do something. 


Editorial Antes. 


Tue meeting of the Yale Alumni on Friday 
evening last, in the theater of the University 
Club House, to discuss the question as to the 
election of a successor to President Porter, was 
}robably the most numerously-attended meet- 
iug of its kind ever held by the graduates of 
Yale in this city, and was, in all respects, healthy 
and stimulating. An unexpectedly conservative 
turn was given to the discussion, especially by 
Governor Chamberlain, who covered the ground 
in some luminous an‘ unanswerable remarks, 
which he had the rare felicity of delivering with 
great self-possession, and in the best possible 
good nature to the very gentlemen who needed 
most to hear them. Mr. Brayton Ives, of 
this city, led off in some frank and 
manly remarks designed to set himself right 
with Yale men as to the published reports of 
his unfortunate strictures on his alma mater, 
at the Columbia College dinner the previous 
week. It is easy to acquit him of all disloyal in- 
tention ; but we may be permitted to express 
the hope that the lesson of the rough handling 
he received in public and in private in Con- 
necticut, on the publication of his remarks, wil 
not be lost on some of the alumni in this city 
who have their hearts set on revolutionizing the 
charter. Indeed, the whole meeting may be 
viewed as a pretty clear indication of the tone 
and attitude of the Yale slumni as a body 
toward the University, in which light it may be 
viewed as equivalent to an overwhelming vote 
of confidence. 








Auu who are interested in missions or in tem- 
perance will rejoice over the action of the Con- 
ference of German Missionary Societies on the 


_ Subject of the rum traffic as given elsewhere. 


Missionaries find the old enemy everywhere, and 
everywhere it stands in the way of morality and 


Christianity. Time was when missionary so- 
cieties were not free from participation in. this 
ruinous traffic, when mission vessels carried 
cargoes of rum, with cases of bibles, to the sav- 
ages of the South Seas and elsewhere; but no 
American, and, so far as we know, no British 
society is now sinuing this sin against Heaven 
and against men. In Germany neither the 
national nor the Christian conscience has been 
fully aroused on the subject of intemperance ; 
but there are not wanting signs of a coming 
awakening. The Moravian Church, as we had. 
occasion to show, two or three years ago, is ac- 
tually engaged in the brewing and wine-making 
business, and its stamp is affixed to the casks 
and cascs which find their way from the 
cellars of the ‘‘Brethren House” into the 
saloons and wine vaults of Germany 
and otner countries, and placards in 
the drinking places announce ‘‘ Beer from the 
Moravian Church.” We have said that it is a 
shame that a Church which is pre-eminent for 
its missionary endeavors should be turning out 
strong Capwein and beer while it is laboring 
with its might fur the salvation of the world. 
The profits of this business go in large measure 
to support the churches of the German province, 
and it is not improbable that now and then 
some of this unholy money finds its way into the 
missionary treasury. It is not that there are 
brewers in the Church; we would not perhaps 
have to go far to find beer makers as well as 
beer drinkers in cushioned pews; but the 
Church lends her sacred name to the unholy 
business. A Moravian minister assures us that 
some years ago a firm in St. Pet: rsburg, repre- 
senting the German Branch of the Moravian 
Church, procured a license from the Russian 
Government as wholesale Jiquor dealers. He 
also says: 

“We know that in the Brethren’s wine-bottling 

establishment in Neuwied, besides other wines 
(Jamaica rum included), strong alcoholic drink, 
known as Cape wine (Capwein) is received from 
Cape Colony, where the Church has a mission, and 
then sold tothe Brethren’s customets, chiefly offi- 
cers in the Prussian army. We fear this beverage, 
one glass of which is sufficient to make the head of 
an ordinary man swim, wil] soon find its way into 
the garrisons of the colonies also. We know that 
there are public bars in the Moravian villages of 
Germany, owned and conducted, or rented out by 
the Church ; we even happen to know of a number 
of members of the Moravian Church of Germany 
who have become drunkards by means of the facili- 
ties provided for them.” 
Brethren, this ought not so to be. Weare glad 
to observe signs of an improving sentiment 
among Moravians on this subject. The fact that 
Director Reichel, attending the Bremen Confer- 
ence as the representative of the Moravian 
Church, approved of the action in favor of ex- 
cluding spirituous liquors from German posses- 
sions abroad, is significant, we hope, of a change 
of view in that most worthy Curistian brother- 
hood. 


THE installation by an almost unanimous 
council, of Dr. Munger over the United Church 
of New Haven, has stirred up the Rev. Burdett 
Hart, of Fair Haven, to send a remarkable 
letter of protest to the Congregational papers, 
He says it has “‘ given exultation to the enemies 
of evangelical religion,” and that Dr. Munger 
adroitly concealed from the council his beliefs and 
made evasive replies to questions. When we 
consider that Mr. Hart was one cf a minority of 
only six that voted against instaflation in the 
large council, and that the majority, whom he 
imagines to have given the victory to the enemy, 
include the presidents of Yale and Williams, and 
the conservative professur of theology in the 
Theological Seminary of New Haven, and we may 
add the delegate from, Mr. Hart’s own church, 
who is the adopted son of the very Dr. Dutton 
to whose teachings in that church Mr. Hart re- 
gards the installation as an ineult, we raise a 
doubt whetber Mr. Hart is certainly right in 
his doleful interpretation. Certainly these men 
love the evangelical faith no less than Mr. 
Hart dves. The statement that Dr. Munger 
made an ‘‘adroit concealment of his extreme 
positions,’’ makes a charge of dishonesty which 
surprises us, as coming from a Christian gen- 
tleman, and we know surprises the members of 
the council. Dr. Munger is the last man to con- 
ceal his views for the sake of personal advan- 
tage. 


How many of the huadreds of millions of peo- 
ple in this world will neglect to say ‘* Merry 
Christmas” to their friends at this holiday sea- 
sop? Notmany. No. The voice, at least of all 
who have heard of the Saviour, of all Christen- 
dom, will shout and sing of Him who now 
makes us glad and happy in doing bis will, in 
imitating his example, in spreading the news of 
bis salvation, in caring for the poor, in making 
more happy the family circle, in a new self-con- 
secration to his cause, and in better and brighter 
thoughts of our rest in Heaven. Let us be glad 
with Christian joy. Let us be merry in heart at 
God’s goodness, at his forbearance, love and 
care. Let us rejoice with exceeding great joy 
that we are counted worthy to labor, suffer, and 
pray for the extension of his kingdom. Beware 





of the merriment of the cup, of indulgence of 





the appetites, and of every sort of merriment 
which makes us forget the source of all true joy 
here and eternal happiness hereafter. 


Money is valuable ; but not the most valuable 
thing in this world. It is not worth as much as 
life, or health, or a good character, or content- 
ment, or peace of mind. Money will buy a good 
house and home here, but not a home in a 
heavenly mansion. Money will not open the 
eyes of the blind, or unstup the ears of the deaf, 
or restore life to the dead. In seeking money, 
therefore, which, in its place, is a great blessing, 
why not seek first the heavenly inheritance 
which neither change, panic, nor even death can 
take from us? * All thata man hath will he 
give for bis life.” Mr. Vanderbilt would have 
promptly assented to this if he could have added 
a score of years to bis probation. Almost any 
one in his circumstances, with his apparent 
health, would do the same. Money is worth 
having, and life is worth living, but treasures in 
Heaven and eternal life are worth far more, 
Millions and hundreds of millions of people are 
to-day seeking treasures on earth which they 
cannot keep or take with them, and are trying 
to “hve always” when they know that death is 
very near. Is it wise thus to do? Is it safe to 
make ali our investments here? Perhaps 
you have made your will. That is a wise 
and very preper thing todo. But what is your 
will—signed, sealed and witnessed—in regard to 
eternity? What about your happiness there? 
Have you attended to that matter? In the Pro- 
bate Court of Heaven your affairs will ere long 
be adjusted, and their can be no appeal or post- 
ponement in that hour. It is better to be a 
bankrupt here, with an inheritance there, than 
to have millions here and nothing worth having 
toshow on the day of judgment. To-day, to-day, 
listen to the Saviour’s voice saying, ‘‘Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all other things shall be added unto you.” ‘The 
heavenly ivheritance is now offered to you, free- 
ly—without money and without price. Precious 
holiday gifi—better than silver or gold, houses 
or lands. Will you accept it—to be yours for- 
ever? 





Gop, in his Word, has informed this world, 
that he “ will render to every man according to 
his deeds.” He has explained this general state- 
ment under two heads. The first is that “ unto 
them who, by patient continuance in well doing 
seek for glory and honor and immortality,” he 
will render ‘‘ eternal life.” The second head is 
that “unto them that are contentious, and do 
not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness,” he 
will render “tribulation end anguish, upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil.” God further 
informs us that “he hath appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world in righteousness 
by that man whom he hath ordained,” and that 
‘‘we must all appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ, that every one may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that he ha'h 
done, whether it pe good or bad.”” These items 
of information upon the authority of God him- 
self preeent very grave matters for human cou- 
sideration. The Bible never gets up a false 
scare, in order to awaken our fears and thereby 
influence our conduct. God is in earnest in all 
that he says, and means just what he says. 
When he says that ‘“‘ whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap,” be means it, and he 
can and will ultimately make good his own 
meaning. Itis a terrible mistake practically to 
assume that God is indifferent to human con- 
duct, and that opposite moral courses will final- 
ly lead to the same result. It is ‘* godliness,” 
and that only, which is ‘ profitable unto all 
things, having the promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come.’ We must 
gain this “ godliness,” or we shall never go to 
Heaven. If we expect to get there without it, 
we shall in the end find ourselves mistaken. 
The present life is the time to seek and secure 
this ‘‘ godliness.” There is no intimation in 
the Bible that this can be done in the next life. 





ALTHOUGH the Rev. Mr. Aitken, as leader of 
the Mission now concluded in this city, has kept 
himself strictly within the limits of the Episco- 
palian Church, it must not be supposed that he 
is at all shy of expressing his most earnest 
fraternity with similar workmen of other re- 
ligious bodies. In a letter he writes to The 
Christian, of London, he describes the work he 
was first engaged in at Newburg and Brooklyn. 
He says: 

“ We greatly rejoice [in Newburg) at seeing ‘ rein- 
forcements advancing,’ as our second week drew to 
its close, in the persons of our beloved frieuds, 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, as we felt persuaded 
that they would be able to gather up much fruit that 
had not fallen to our sickle, but that was by that 
time ripe for harvesting. We had the joy of attend- 
ing the first meeting of their campaign, and dear 
brother Moody, after a very characteri:tic address 
from himself upon Biblje-reading, sent me to the 
front with an exhortation to take ‘a clear hour!’ 

“ Here also (at Brooklyn) we began with a day of 
smal] things. The Episcopal Church here, as you 
know, occupies a very different position from that 
which belongs to itin England, and has not the same 
means of commanding popular attention. Many 





Episcopalians are very shy of the movement, and 
regard it as a most perilous and undignified innova- 
tion, while the outside public neither know nor care 
much about what goes on in any single religious 
community. . It was encouraging to see Drs. 
Pentecost, Talmage, Fulton, and several other 
prominent men of different denominations, showing 
their sympathy by their presence to-night.” 


WE join in the laugh of some of our neighbors, 
but with less amusement, as becomes the one- 
at whose expense the laugh is, at a mistake 
made by THE [INDEPENDENT last weck. We re- 
quested our London agent to telegraph to us 
two of the best of the new poems in Tennyson’s 
volume. One of them was ‘Early Spring,” and 
we published it, quite forget ing that, though 
in no previous volume, it had been published by 
The Youth’s Companion two years ago. Some 
body, of course, remembered it, and pub- 
lished the fact; and immediately the papers 
which were a day slow in copying it from Tue 
INDEPENDENT began to crow. Then, it seems, , 
the English volume reached this city after Tue 
INDEPENDENT was mailed, but before the date 
which it carries, and this amures some people. 
Well, a paper published only once a week some- 
limes cannot get more than a day or two ahead 
of the mails. We offer an apology to the exce!- 
lent Youth’s Companion, and express our hope 
that we may not always be two years behind 
it. Our gentle critics canuot rob us of the quc- 
tation from ‘ Tiresias” at any rate. We al- 
ways feel an editorial anxiety about publishing 
poetry sent by cable. It comes without division 
into lines, and without punctuation. If a sen- 
tence is involved or if a word 1s wrong, the edi- 
tor has to straighten it out somehow. We had 
to correct two or three words in order to make 
sense ; and in one case we mide an error. The 
cable came to us: 

‘“‘The woods were dead frem heat the noonday 
crag made the hand barn and sick from shadow not 
one bush was near | rose following a torre:.t” 

How the hand could burn and be sick from 
shadow, we did not see. And we printed it: 
“The noonday crag made the land burn and sick 

For shadow. Not one bush was near. I rose,’’ 
ete, 

But *‘hand” was right. It should have been : 
“The noonday crag made the hand burn. And, sick 

For shadow—not a bush was near—I rose.” 

We can only own our peccability, and try to 
sharpen our wits, And we only add that The 
N. Y. Tribune, which has been most amused 
at our error, printed in its last Sunday issue, a 
long story, by F. W. Robinson, which first ap- 
peared in THe INDEPENDENT of Nov. 12th, but 
crediting it to an English magazine, in which it 
did not appear until a week after we had put- 
lished it. 


As we have said before, we need very 
much to know in what districts of the country, 
words, supposed to be provincial, are in common 
use. Lately, we took a long list of words said 
to be Southern, and selected a large number 
which we knew to be equally in use in Yankee- 
land, while others, which we gave, were, so far 
as we knew, provincially Southern, or, at least, 
were not in use in New England. A correspon- 
dent from away down East, in West Harpswell, 
Me., tells us that, in his neighborhood, the fol- 
lowing words from the iatter list are in familiar 
use: Doted (decayed), sweltry (sultry), mozx (to 
do work hastily and imperfectly; Southern 
momozx?), and tote,. The teams which carry 
supplies to the lumber camps are called “ toting 
teams.” Mr. Abel H. Hinzinger, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, writes us that Mr. Titsworth is 
wrong in supposing that the word blicky, mean- 
ing a tio pail, is not in use far from Piscataway, 
N. J. Itisfound, he says, in many places set- 
tled by Dutch immigrants, and is a corruption 
of the Dutch blikje, which designates any small 
vessel of tin, which is blikin Dutch. Another 
Dutch survival of the region of Piscataway, 
N. J., is Kip! Kip! iu caliing chickens, this 
being the Dutch for hen. Mr. Hiuzinger tells 
us, what would have seemed incredibl:, that, less 
than two years ago, he met a young man of 
about three and twenty, born in this country, 
whose ancestors came from Hoilsand several gen- 
erations ago, and who could not talk any Eng- 
lish, only the Dutch of New Jersey and New 
York. 


CuizFr Justice Hays, of Idaho, is a terror to 
evil-doers, and als» an enigma to the cow-boys 
and rough-handed miners of that wild fronticr 
region. He is a giant for size, weighing not 
less than 250 pounds, and has no vices, neithr 
drinking, gambling, chewing, smoking, nor 
swearing. How he manages to live, and where 
he was brought up, is a mystery. But criminais 
of all sorts are made to quake before him, and 
whether they be saints or **gentiles.” One day 
lately he sentenced seven to the penitentiary 
for unlawful cohabitation, and au eighth Mor- 
mon received a year and $400 for secreting a 
polygamist wanted by the Marshal. But yet, the 
Utah Church leaders are not happy, call Judge 
Hays ‘‘ theIdaho Dogberry,” and complain that 
the mill in that territory docs not grind slow, 
like that of the gods, ‘Lut swiftly, like unto all 
that pertains to and is supervised by the Adver- 
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sary.” And they add, with fear and indignation 
together : ‘Eight of our brethren have been made 
victims of the destroyer at one fell swoop. All 
have gone to the sacrificial altar without the 
consciousness of crime againat God, mun, or the 
world.” And, thirk of it, and admire! These 
culprits, after sentence, had their photographs 
taken in a group, and heaped coals of fire upon 
the head of the corrupt court by presenting the 
Judge with a copy! Thus would they harrow 
up his soul and disturb his dreams in months to 
come ? 


Tue diplomatic correspondence between Secre- 
tary Bayard and the Italian and Austrian Giovern- 
ments regarding Mr. Keiley, whowas appointed 
as minister to each of these Governments, shows 
that ** great men are not always wise.” The Goy- 
ernment of Italy first refused to receive Mr.Keiley 
for reasons personal to him ; and then he was ap- 
pointed to Austria, and that Government also 
declined to receive him. Fifteen diplomatic 
letters passed between the Secretary end these 
two Governments in regard to the matter. It 
is a well-settled principle of international law 
that every Government has a right to judge for 
itself, whether it will or will not receive the 
representative of a foreign power, and through 
him establish diplomatic relations with such 
power. When, therefore, Italy in the first in- 
stance, and Austria afterward, indicated to 
Secretary Bayard that Mr. Keiley was not ac- 
ceptable and would not be accepted, and as- 
signed reasons therefor, the proper course was 
not to enter into a pettifogging discussion with 
these Governments as to the propriety of the 
action or the validity of the reasons, but either 
to make no appointment, or select some person 
who would b2 acceptable. Either course would 
have been rar more dignified than to engage in a 
diplomatic squabble over Mr. Keiley, and vir- 
tually lecture and scold both Governments for 
not doing what the Secretary thinks they ought 
to have done. Itis undoubtedly true that the 
Government of the United States has the right 
to select and appoint its own foreign ministers ; 
and yet this right does not make it the duty of 
foreign governments to accept these ministers, 
They have an equal right to judge for them- 
selves on this question; and if Secretary 
Bayard had kept this fact properly in mind, he 
would have wasted less time avd less ink, and 
* better consulted the dignity of this Government. 


Tuk Chicago Standard tells tersely of the de- 
struction by fire of the Quitman, Ga., school for 
colored girls ; that the bitter opposition on the 
part of the whites to having the school located 
where it was, and the shooting at the teacher, 
leave little doubt that it was an incendiary fire, 
The Kev. Dr. Lansing Burrows, Baptist pastor 
at Augusta, Ga., writes in reply: 


* Doubtiess this was all the information which 
was accorded you by the telegraphic report. Itis 
only fair to add that immediately upon the transac- 
ion a large and representative meeting of the citi- 
zens of Quitman and the surrounding country was 
held, which denouaced the incendiarism as an out- 
rage, disavowed any pirticipation in the wrong, and 
offered a large reward for the detection of the crim- 
inal. The relations of the tworaces in Georgia are 
cordial rather than the opposite. The time has long 
passedin this state when the education of the col- 
ored people was treated with indifference, much less 
with opposition.” 


“It is only fair toadd” something more. Dr. 
Burrows forgets to state that the fire engine, a 
block away, took au hour to get ready, and then 
only played on neighboring buildings; that 
when the walls fell in the crowd gave three 
cheers ; that the Quitman Free Press published 
one article intimating that perhaps the principal, 
Mr. Parr, was the incendiary, and another 
grossly insulting one of the lady teachers; and 
that the people are glad enough to have a new 
school built if it can be located out in the field, 
at a distance from where white people live. We 
are glad to say that there was a Baptist minister 
in Quitman, who proved himself a hero, if « be- 
lated one. The next morning after the fire he 
came very early to see Mr. Parr, apologized 
humbly for not having previously paid any atten- 
tion to him or his wife and the lady teachers, and 
begged them now to come to his house for 
shelter. They consented, and his wife came back 
with him, bringing stockings, skirts, and bonnets 
tor the women, who had escaped with nothing to 
wear ; and the twoattended the teachers through 
the stceets to their home. There he kept them 
till he could accompany them to the train to 
leave the city. That day he sent in bis resigna- 
tion to the church. And here comes in the grand 
victory. The people recognized bis nobility and 
courage, and declined to receive his resignation. 
** The time has passed”’ for opposition to Negro 
education in Atlanta, and perbaps in Augusta, 
Ga. ; but hardly yet in Quitman, and the 8 >ath- 
ern counties. Northern capitalists du not need 
to be told to keep their money away from places 
where people are thas insulted and wronged, 
and where their investments are not safe. 





Tur Rev. 8. McKean, of Troy, N. Y., writes 
asas good a defense of the use of the words 





Romish, Papisit, and Romanism, as can be 
made. He says: 

Why are these words offensive? They are used 
to indicate a particular Church, jast as the words 
English and Greek are applied to Churches. In the 
* American Cyclopedia” we find the following: 
“Roman Catholic Charch, the name popularly given 
tothe body of Christians throughout the world in 
communion with the bishop of Rome”; and farther - 
“Inthe congress of Vienna, Cardinal Consalvi ob- 
jected to the joint use of the terms Roman Catholic, 
but was willing that they should be separately 
applied to the Church, which is Roman by reason 
of its necessary dependence on the See of Rome.” 
The terms objected to are in harmony with these 
definitions, and are used to distinguish the Charch 
to which they are applied from other Churches, 

Webster defines Romanism as “ the tenets of the 
Church of Rome,” and Romish as ‘belonging or 
relating to Rome, or to the Roman Catholic Church— 
as the Romish Churca, the Romish religion.” He 
gives no intimation that the use of the words is im- 
proper or offensive. He defines Papist as ‘one who 
adheres to the Church of Rome, and the authority 
of the Pope,” and adds that “it was an offensive 
term, said to have been originally employed by 
Martin Luther,” 

The fact that it was an offensive term in the six- 

teenth century does not make it so now. The words 
Puritan and Methodist were originally offensive; 
but they were both long ago adopted by those to 
whom they were offensively applied by their oppo- 
nents, and are now only used with favorable signifi- 
ations. 
{f our correspondent can show that the Roman 
Catholic Church has adopted, or has ceased to 
protest against the words Romish and Papist, 
we will admit the force of the argument. We 
quoted the words of The Pilot on the subject; 
and now The Catholic Mirror says: 

“What do our. esteemed Protestant contempo- 
raries mean when they use such terms as ‘ Popery,’ 
*Popish,’ ‘Papist,’ ‘Romanism,’ ‘* Romanist,’ 
*Romish,’ etc.? If these are the blackguard no- 
menclatures by which they desire to contemptu- 
ously designate Catholics, it would be desirable for 
them to say so in so many words. Catholics dv not 
recognize such terms; neither does polite society.” 
If the followers of Wesley had spurned the name 
Methodist in this way, we should not think it 
gentlemanly to use it, whatever the dictiunaries 
might say, or any writer. Our correspondent 
quotes Chillingworth as using the word /uapist, 
Motley the word Romanism, and Farrar the 
word Romish. Nevertheless, we presume, 
our correspondent, if talking with Cardinal 
Newman, would instinctively speak of him asa 
Roman Catholic, and not as a Romanist, much 
less a Papist. Such words as Popish, Papist, 
and Homish are properly used, we think, when 
we Wish to indicate disapproval. 


Puor. E. 8. Ho“peEn, in an article on the Lick 
Observatory in The Overland Monthly, mentions 
the fact, perhaps not generally known, that 
California narrowly escaped having a pyramid 
larger than that of Cheops. Mr. Lick was a man 
of immense wealth, and wished to do something 
important in itself, which should also strike the 
imagination. He was only restrained from 
building a marble pyramid larger than any in 
Egypt on the shores of the San Francisco Bay 
by the fear that in some future war it might be 
ruined in the possible bombardment of the place. 
So he changed bis mind and built a mountain 
into an astronomical ob-ervatory, which was to 
have the largest telescops in the world; and he 
very much hoped he might discover inhabitants 
in the moon. Wemay be inclined to laugh at 
his undisciplined ideas; for the ‘Pyramid of 
Lick” would have been really funny in idea, 
and an utter anachronism, however grand as a 
pile on the landscape. A big pyramid is not to 
be expected nowadays, although it is perhaps a 
matter of wonder that, with all the memorial 
columns we are putting up, nobody has thought 
to put up a monolith shaft bigger than any of 
the Egyptian obelisks. It was nota bad idea for 
Mr. Lick to want to give his money for some- 
thing out of the ordinary course ; and his obser- 
vatory will be the best appointed in the world, 
when the Clarks get the telescope ready. 





Tux Presbytery of Hudson, recently dissolved 
the pastoral relation which, for thirty-six years, 
has existed between the venerable Dr. Snodgrass 
and the Presbyterian Church, at Goshen, in 
this state, retiring him as pastor emeritus, with 
an ample provision for his support made by the 
church. Dr. Snodgrass has reached the second 
quarter of his ninetieth year, and, in asking to 
have the relation dissolved, assigned his great 
age as the only reason therefor. It is seldom 
that a pastorate continues for so mapy years, 
and still more seldom that a clergyman con- 
tinues in the pulpit service until he is ninety 
years of age. Most clergymen die at a much 
earlier period ; and, even when they do not, they 
are generally so broken-down and enfeebled by 
time that they are compelled, long before reach- 
ing ninety, to retire from the service. Dr. 
Snodgrass is conspicuously an exception to the 
general rule, He has held on his way with ai- 
most unabated vigor until within a few years 
past, The fact that he has remained so long 
the pastor of the church at Goshen, and the 
further fact that the church desired to cont’uue 
him in the relation of pastor emeritus, with a 
suitable provision for his support, are alike 





creditable to him and the church. We have 
known churches that, after having the services 
of a pastor for a long series of years, until he 
becomes too old for work, turn him off and leave 
bim to shift for himself, with a cold and heart- 
less indifference to his wants in old age, even 
though they were abundantly able to make for 
him an adequate provision. This, to say the 
least, is very mean treatment of a Gospel minis- 
ter. The salary of ministers is generally so 
small that it takes the whole to support them 
and their families, and consequently precludes 
any accumulation for their wants in sickness 
and old age. We thoroughly believe in the 
voluntary system of supporting the Gospel, 
rather than in the state system; and yet it 
brings many hardships to the ministry, espe- 
cially when they outlive the period of their ability 
to serve the Church. Every denomination 
ought to have some organization by which its 
poor and disabled ministry will be adequately 
provided for in respect to their temporal wants 





A BILL has been introduced into the Senate 
of the United States which proposes to increase 
the salaries of United States district judges to 
the sum of five thousand dollars. This is the 
sum already paid to the district judgein Cali- 
fornia. In Louisiana the salary is four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; in several of the 
states itis four thousand dollars; and ina still 
larger number of states it is only three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. No other allow- 
ance is made to these judges for traveling and 
other expenses. It is now proposed to make the 
aalary uniform throughout the United States, 
and fix the amount at five thousand dollars. We 
say Amen with all our heart to this most reason- 
able proposition. The simple truth is that the 
present salary paid to these judges is a most 
niggardly rate of compensation, whether we con- 
sider the ample ability of the Government, or 
the amount or character of the service to be 
performed, or the grade of legal attainments re- 
quired for the proper discharge of the duties_of 
the office. Almost any lawyer who is fit for 
the position, can do far better by the practice 
of his profession, than to accept an appoint- 
ment to this office. The low rate of compen- 
sation repels from the office the best talent of 
the country. It furnishes no motive for such 
talent to accept appointments in thie Sranch of 
the public service. Ihe public justices of this 
city are better paid for their services than the 
district judges of the United States. It is high 
time that this long-continued meanness came 
toanend. Judges cannot, any more than other 
people, live on simple honor. They want some- 
thing more substantial to keep the machinery 
of life in working order. The sum proposed is 
not a penny too much, and would not be if six 
thousand dollers were the amount named. 


....-The Holy Synod of Russia has recently 
deposed priest Ivan Verkhovsky. of St. Peters- 
burg, for being a Edinoveretz, that is, a Ruskol- 
nik, one who adopts all the doctrines of the 
Orthodox Church, but differs, as to the rites, 
It was charged that he approved the teachings 
of the extreme Raskolniks ; that he left Russia 
without permission of his bishop, and that while 
abroad he joined an extreme branch of the 
Raskolniks, The sentence of the Synod runs as 
follows : 

“Tvan Verkhovsky is deposed from the priestly 

and clerical order; and if he will not return to the 
Orthodox Church, repenting of his heresy, aad pray- 
ing for forgiveness, and accepting this sentence, 
then he shall be finally cut off from the Church as 
a contaminated and useless member thereof.” 
This is rather a rare case of excommunication 
in Russia ; but it is in keeping with the recent 
efforts of the Synod to check the spread of 
Dissent. Mr. Verkhovsky, of course, will not 
return to Russia, where a cell in some convent 
or in some religious prison is waiting for him. 
He is now working in a Raskolnik printing house 
in Roumania. 


..- .n making arrangemenis for the meetings 
conducted by Mr. Moody in Brooklyn, a meeting 
of the clergymen of the city was called. Dr. 
Sbamberlain was in the chair, and, after open- 
ing the subject, he called upon some of those 
present to give their views. While Dr. Pente- 
cost was making his suggestions, Dr, Fulton 
jumped up and interrupted him, wanting to 
know if the speaker was in order, and declaring 
that he hadn’t time to stay bere and hear all this 
miscellaneous talk ; tbat he must leave if that 
was the way the discussion was to be carried on, 
When he ceased, the chairman turned to Dr. 
Pentecost and asked him to proceed. Dr, Pen- 
tecost said, very dehberately, that, if he were 
out of order, he would willingly take his seat, 
**You are quite in order,” said the chairman, 
**Goon.” ‘ Before going on,” said Dr. Pente- 
cost, I move that Dr. Fulton be excused from 
attendance at this meeting.” ‘Second the mo- 
tion.” ‘*Amen! Amen!” went up from all over 
the room, and to this cheerful accompaniment 
Dr, Fulton passed out of the room, 


.... Jet us give a word of Christian thanks to 
E. Steiger, the importer of German publications 
in this city. He received an invitation from 
some literary byenas to become the American 





agent of the vile and indecent literature 
which is having a large circulation inGermany ; 
but, instead of consenting, he addressed a cir- 
cular letter tothe respectable book lenders of 
Germany, proposing co-operation for the extinc- 
tion of the vile stuff, suggesting, among other 
things, the publication of the names of such 
publishere, as also of their publications, on 
the black list, as a warning to purchasers. 
The proposals have met with a lively re- 
sponse in the German book trade, and 
measures and means for effective work in 
this direction are being agitated in many circles, 
What the eventual outcome of the matter will 
be remains yet to be seen, but something surely 
will be done, 


--.-We very much doubt whether our 
methods of training ministers are such as to 
insure the evangelization of country or city. 
We do not believe that, if the Lord himself had 
calle ‘sthem, there would be this great army of 
idle ministers in our land, or the almost as 
great an army of fruitless ministers in the 
churches. With a ministry called of God, as was 
Aaron, and trained in the schoo] of Ezra, who 
** prepared his heart to seek the law of the Lord 
and to do statutes and teach them in Israe),” we 
do not believe the land, either in country or 
city, would be long unevangelized. Moreover, 
we believe that many of our best ministers are 
not at their best, because they suffered in the 
hands of the seminary fashioners, having suf- 
fered a hfelong curtailment of their powers 
through mistraining, or lack of training in evan- 
gelistic work. 


....We have some light on the carefully kept 
mystery of the Saxe Holme stories which we have 
received from what ought to be good authority. 
According to the story told us, the name Saxe 
Holme, and the idea of writing the series,was no 
“H. H.'s,” but originated with a friend of herst 
who, we understand, was n 9 Susan Coolidge. It 
was agreed between them that Mrs. Jackson was 
to write the first story, and her associate should 
write the second. But other duties stood in the 
way of the other lady, and so Mrs, Jackson wrote 
the second, it being agreed that her friend should 
write the third and fourth. But still she was 
unable to do it, and Mrs. Jackson continued to 
write, and did write all of them, though the 
friend still expected to take a part when her 
time would allow. And so the stories and the 
poetry are all ‘‘H. H.'s,” and only the name and 
the project belong to another. 


...-We are ip the habit of saying, and with 
truth, that the Roman Catholic Church does not 
earnestly encourage the readers of the Bible in 
the vernacular. She has an English translation, 
but no cheap editions of it. She does not at- 
tempt to distribute it as the Word of God in her 
families. A little indication of the habit of 
mind in the Catholic Church toward the Bible 
is tobe seenin the way that the Catholic papers 
quote it. Says The Catholic Review, referring 
to the venerable Bishop of Brooklyn: 

“Animus gaudens etatem sloridam facit. ‘A 
cheerful heart,’ as the Book of Proverbs tells us 
‘makes a blooming age.” 

What Protestant, speaking to the people, would 
think of quoting the Bible first in any language 
but English? 


....The Rev. Wilham Kirkus, of Baltimore, 
is one of the most liberal of churchmen, as his 
paper, The Liberal Churchman, proved; but he 
is the most thorough Episcopalian in the coun- 
try. He would have the bishops do everything. 
They should actually deposit every rector in his 
parish, by their own single will, and they should 
have the sole authority to amend the prayer 
book, with no help or hindrance of clergy or 
laity. The bishop is, he holds, “the divinely 
appointed ruler of a certain portion of the 
Church of Christ,” and the duty of all the 
others is to ‘‘obey” him. That is a simple 
theory, but somehow it does not get any ac- 
ceptation outside of the House of Bishops, and 
we suspect not much in it. 


....We did not know last week that we were 
publishing Whittier’s poem on the poet’s birth- 
day. There was a significance in the coinci- 
dence. We can fancy the Friend, with his sweet 
self-depreciation, at the end of the year that 
marks another period toward the time when the 
‘last day draws nigh to its close,” taking to 
himself his own words : 

“ All need forgiveness, all have debts to pay 

Ere the night cometh, while it still is day.” 

It is well, however, for the fame of the poet and 
for the beauty of his life that the world’s, and 
not his own estimate, is the accepied one. To 
the seventy-eight years that have passed, there 
seems likely to be added an evening of life as 
long and calm as a northern twilight in 
summer, 


.... We have received the following letter : 
TALLADEGA, ALA., Dec, 17th, 1885, 
Eprrok NEW YORK INDEPENDENT; 

Dear Sir; LU have, just out of the press, published 
by the Southern Methodist Publishing House, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a book bearing the title “ The Old and 
the New Man; or Sin and Salvation.” What will 
you charge me for two editorials a colwmn long in 
your paper, giving a favorable notice of my book? 1 
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think my book possesses merit, and would like to 
get for it a favorable and rousing notice from the 
press of the country. Direct your letters to Rev. 
Anson West, D.D., Talladega, Alabama. 

Yours truly, ANSON WEST. 
Every one has his price. Ours is a million 
dollars a line. 


-...We have been surprised that no appeal 
has come to America before for aid to the suffer- 
ing soldiers of Bulgaria, Their necessities and 
sufferings must have been terrible. Even now, 
when we hope that hostilities will not be re- 
sumed, we hear of men being frozen to death in 
the camps. At last the missionary physician of 
the American Board in Samokov, Frederick C. 
Kingsbury, M.D., has made appeal for aid. Any 
sums sent to Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., of this city, 
will be forwarded to him. Ten thousand dollars 
ought to be raised immediately, and we trust 
Americans will show themselves true friends of 
this wronged and suffering people. 


..In the regrettable pressure on our col- 
umns last week, we omitted to refer. to the loss 
which philosophy and theology had received in 
the death of the Rev. Professor Elisha Mulford, 
LL.D., of the Episcopal Divinity School, at 
Cambridge, who had been suffering since last 
summer from an acute form of Bright’s dis- 
ease, and sank thus rapidly into the grave in 
the fullness of his powers. We have taken 
measures to secure an early rotice of this bril- 
liaut scholar thus untimely lost, from the pen 
of a competent friend, whose associations with 
him have been long and close. 


..- With great pleasure we shall welcome Dr, 
Caspar Réne Gregory bome to his chair of New 
Testament Greek in Johns Hopkins University. 
He has won a fine reputation abroad, as the suc- 
cessor to Dr. Tischendort’s work. Now, what 
institute will honor itself by securing Dr. 
Rendel Harris, a brilliant Christian scholar, who 
has been doing admirable work in the same de- 
partment, but who left Johns Hopkins to return 
to England, on account of a difficulty arising 
from his opposition to vivisection? 


..We have no right to trample upon any of 
God’s good gifts. Neither should we think 
lightly of one of them. Should we despise silver 
and gold? never; houses and lands? never; 
jewels and all precious stones? never. Who made 
these things? God. What were they made for? 
To make us happy, to be put to some good use; 
toremind us of the greatness and goodness of 
our heavenly father. Things beautiful as well 
as things useful are all of his workmanship, and 
were never made to be despised! All the gifts 
of God, in this world, should be received with 
thanksgiving and used for his glory. 


--Christ is not dead, but is risen, and ever 
liveth to help us and make intercession for us. 
He is acquainted with all our joys and sorrows, 
and, while we may suffer much, as he did while 
on earth, let us not forget, if we are his chil- 
dren, that, when all is over here, joy and thanks- 
giving shall fill our hearts forever in a better 


world than this, All our tears will then be | 


wiped away, and the Lamb, which is in the 
midst of the throne, shall make us happy and 
welcome forever in our new heavenly home, 


..-.Our Episcopal journais recognize the 
Mission in this city as ‘a manifest departure 
from methods which the Church has hitherto 
employed”; and they welcome it as such. A 
distinguished Congregational clergyman in 
Brooklyn writes us: 

I am glad you gave 80. ch space to the report of 
the Trinity and other sens meetings. The 
movement is the most hopeful and encouraging one 
in many years, and it cannot be too widely adver- 


tised, nor too favorably commended. How happy 
John Wesley must be, if he kno ws it all! 


.-It is “‘inexpedient, all things considered, 
at the present time,” the trustees of Tufts 
College have voted, ‘“‘to open the college to 
women.” We would like to know what some of 
those ‘‘all things” are that were considered. 
The other words ‘at the present time” lay the 
subject on the table to be taken up before very 
long. The prejudice against allowing women 
the same privilege with men in our colleges is 
slowly breaking down before the overwhelming 
evidence in its favor. 


-. The lamented death of President Ware is 
not discouraging the officers of Atlanta Univer- 
sity. It needs an endowment desperately. No 
institution is doing a nobler work for the edu- 
cation of the colored people of the South. We 
wisb that hundreds of our readers might write 
to Prof. Thomas N. Chase, acting president, 
for a copy of the Bulletin of the University, 
especially as.it is not proposed this year to send 
any officer .nto the field to solicit funds. 


-.“‘A reasonable doubt,” says Judge 
Moore, of Brooklyn, in charging the jury in a 
murder trial, is ‘‘ such a doubt as a reasonable 
man might entertain after a fair review and 
consideration of the evidence—a doubt for 
which some good reason, arising from the evi- 
dence, can be given.’”’ This is very different 
from a mere guess or surmise, or a supposed 
possibility, not authorized by the evidence. 





-.».We have asked one of the best-known 
‘*New Departure” leaders whether it is true, as 
stated in a leading newspaper, that their theol- 
ogy does not allow them to sing heartily such 
hymns as “Rock of Ages,” ‘* There is a foun- 
tain,” “ Majestic sweetness,” and “Just as I 
am.’ He answered No, with a hearty laugh, and 
added Dr. Duryea’s proposed amendment to the 
Litany: 

‘From smal] and mean men 
Good Lord, deliver us!” 


....The people of Southern Dakota have gone 
through the process of organizing a state gov- 
ernment, without any enabling act on the part 
of Congress. The population is abundantly 


| sufficient for this purpose; yet until Congress 


shall act, and admit Southern Dakota into the 
Union as a state, the territorial government of 
Dakota, established by Congress, is the lawful 
government of that territory. Any effort on 
the part of the new government to act would 
be wholly without authority, It is at present 
simply a government on paper. 


....In an editorial in the Catholic Mirror on 
the Pope’s Encyclical, we find these words: 

‘“Impudent sects of heretics, infidels, atheists, 
claim to be treated by States on an equal footing 
with the one true Church. How shall we view this 
deplorable and perplexing problem ?” 
Tnis is strangely un-American. Does the Mirror 
think that, in our nation, other churches ought 
not to be on an equal footing with the Catholic 
before the law? 


. It is not the Boston Congregationalist, but 
the London Congregationalist, which publishes 
**The Best Thing in Paris,’’ by Margaret J. Pres- 
ton, and ‘‘The Growth of the Mission Idea,” 
The latter it credits to The Andover Review, 
The former it does not credit to THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. We do not understand the principle of 
the discrimination. Let us say that if its *‘ Glean- 
ings from American Papers” were credited, it 
would be better, 


..General Robert Toombs, the famous 
Georgian, who died last week, was an ont-and- 
out Secessionist, and a thorough-goimg believer 
in Negro slavery ; and such in principle he con- 
tinued to be to the day of his death. We give 
him credit for blunt honesty in his egregious 
mistakes. When such a man is right, he is 
grandly right, and when wrong, he is terribly 
wrong. 


....Senator Hoar has had the courage to in- 
troduce into the Senate a bill for the repeal of 
the Tenure of Office law, which was originally 
enacted to checkmate President Johnson, but 
which, whatever may have been its value for 
that emergency, is inexpedient on general prin- 
ciples. It hampers the President too much 
for the best interests of the public service. 


....The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided 
the Hamilton County election cases by a strictly 
party vote among the judges, awarding the cer- 
tificates to the Democratic candidates for the 
legislature, in face of the most outrageous 
frauds. This is not the first instance in which 
party bias seems to have governed the action of 
that court. 


.-The Church Temperance Society has a 
bill ready for presentation to the legislature of 
this state, which proposes high license for the 
larger cities and local option for smaller places, 
as on the whole the most effective remedy for 
the evils of intemperance in this state. This 
bill is an immense improvement upon the pres- 
ent condition of the law. 


..-The Charleston News is doing good mis- 
sionary work in trying to teach the people of 
Sonth Carolina that the quiet execution of law 
by its authorized agents will be much better 
for that state than to depend upon the ser- 
vices of Judge Lynch. The News is on the 
right track, and we hope that it will stay there. 


.-The subject of Systematic Giving is to be 
presented to the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches, meeting in Chicago in October 
1886; and Dr. Lyman Abbott asks that any who 
can give statements of practical experience on 
the subject, will send them to him at Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


.»--Our Saviour, when the Roman soldiers 
were nailing him to the cross, prayed for them 
in these words: ‘* Father, forgive them ; for they 
know not what they do.” Dr. Griffin says, in 
regard to this language: ‘Christ forgave his 
murderers before his blood was cold on their 
hands.” 


..The Senate, last week, passed the Hoar 
bill in regard to the Presidential succession. 
The Honse of Representatives should lose no 
time in taking up the bill and passing it without 
delay. It will be the fault of the Democrats if 
the bill fails to become a law. 


. Judge McCoy, of the United States Circuit 
Court, has decided the injunction case in favor 
of the prohibitionists, and against the liquor 
dealers, of Atlanta. This will give the people 
the opportunity to put prohibitionin to practice 
in that city, 





Music, 


“THE Mexsiah” is the usual Christmastide 
performance of the Oratorio Society. The 
quartet secured for this recurrence of Han- 
del’s work was quite notable and helped to at- 
tract a very large audience to the Metropolitan. 
We did not count twenty-five vacant seats. 
Fraiilein Lehmann, Fraulein Brandt and Herr 
Staudigl, of the Opera company, and Mr. Whit- 
ney Mockridge, an excellent young English 
tenor, who is at present making himself known 
here, were the soloists. The German artists 
showed their appreciation of the peculiar and 
severe spirit of Handelian religious musie very 
decidedly ; quite subordinating their dramatic 
powers to its restrictions, pronouncing the 
English Scriptural text almost unexceptionably 
and infusing into their work (especially 
Fr). Brandt) a degree of devotional feeling that 
made due impression on those who heard. Mr. 
Mockridge sang very well, but his voice is not 
nearly ample enough for one of the largest 
auditoriums in the world. The Society's full 
chorus and the orchestra of the Symphony 
Society acquitted themselves to their honor in 
the familiar score. Mr. Walter Damrosch con- 
ducted. The Franz version was not used, but 
that one to which we have been long accustomed. 
Clerical, professional and social circles of the 
city were everywhere represented in the house, 
and dozens of people turned away at the doors 
unable to procure tickets. 





..At the evening Popular Concert of last 
week the program was exclusively from Beetho- 
ven. The ‘‘Egmont” music was given entire, 
Miss Emma Juch singing the famous songs 
incidental to it. The interest attaching to any 
other elements of the program was, however, 
eclipsed by the remarkable performance of the 
great Triple Concerto. In this Mr. Schmit’, 
Mr. Hartdegen, and Mr. Hoffman rivaled each 
otber in the beauty with which violin, violoncello 
and piano bore part. The attention was breath- 
less, and the applause bountiful. On Thursday 
Mr. Thomas exhibited some of the individual 
material of his orchestra by including in a 
‘ Young People’s” program an obve solo, from M. 
Bour, a most skillful player on an instru- 
ment seldom prominently brought forward, 
The same matinée treated the audience to a more 
surprising novelty, a polonaise and march for 
six kettledrums, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Mr. C. Gordon Cleather, a tympanist of 
note across the water, who has lately come to 
this city, was the soloist in this unique namber. 
He made it acceptable as music, and exceedingly 
interesting as an exhibition of singular and 
graceful virtuosity, The program for to-day's 
matinée, at which Mr. Rafael Joseffy is the so- 
loist, includes Beethoven’s Second Symphony, 
Chopin’s F Minor Concerto, the Bacchanale in 
* Tannhaiiser,” Schubert's ‘‘ Theme and Varia- 
tions” from his D Minor Quartet, and Berlioz’s 
splendid “ Cellini” Overture. 


..Mr. Mapleson’s predominancy may, like 
the proverbial vase, be shattered, but he clings 
round the Academy atill. In the preparation 
for his provincial season he gave on last Satur- 
day afternoon—somewhat in the way of a pub- 
lic dress-rehearsal—a delightful little revival of 
Waliace’s ‘‘Maritana” that it will be a pleasure 
to remember. The Italian version, with Tito 
Mattei’s recitations, was used. Mlle. Alma 
Fohstriim, Mme. Lablache, Signori Ravelli, Del 
Puente and De Anna could hardly belp singing 
with charming effect the easy music of the dif- 
ferent roles. Mile. Fohstrim was dramatically 
and vocally a fascinating Maritana, ‘lhe work 
lendsitself toltalian conversion capitally,, There 
were many old opera gvers, elderly gentlemen 
and gray-haired ladies in the very small andi- 
ence who seemed, at each favorite number, to be 
exclaiming to each other, with pleasure, in an 
old song’s words ‘*O, ‘tis the melody we heard 
in’ former years !” 


....The American School of Opera, gave, on 
Thursday night of last week, a complimentary 
reception at the Hotel Brunswick, in further in- 
auguration of its important and admirable un- 
dertakings. A large number of promoters, 
patrons and invited guests, distinguished in so- 
ciety, were present. Mr. Parke Godwin and Mr, 
Theodore Thomas made brief addresses. Mme. 
Fursch-Madi, Directress of the School, and M. 
Bouhy, also prominent in it, added to the pleas- 
ure of the guests by vocal music, and Mr, 
Thomas’s orchestra played several concert selec- 
tions. A collation was served on the conclusion 
of the formal portion of the exercises, and the 
evening concluded with general social enjoy- 
ment. 


.... The German opera ended its preliminary 
season last week with three representations of 
Goldmark’s ‘Die Konigin von Saba” and one of 
of “Lohengrin.” After a fortnight in Phila- 
delphia, the company wil] return for their main 
period of work here, beginning its many re- 
maining performances by the production in 
America of Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger Von 
Nurnberg” one week from next Monday. 

....Herr Jean Joseph Bott,a violinist who 
has beep specessful with the foreign public, 





gave a concert before a moderate-sized audience 
in Steinway Hall Monday night. In music by 
Beethoven, Spobr and David Herr Bott showed 
himself the possessor of a refined style and ex- 
cellent technical facility. Miss Juliette Corden, 
Mr. William Moore and Mr. Wilhelm Miiller as- 
sisted in the entertainment. 


----Mr. Otto Floersheim, well-known as an 
esteemed editor, critic and composer here, has 
brought out two new piano-cumpositions of 
characteristic gracefulness—a ‘* Lullaby” and a 
‘* Morceau 4 la Gavotte,” the latter in the key 
of G and dedicated to Mr. William Mason. 


..The first representation of Massenet’s 
newest opera, ‘* Manon Lescaut” took place too 
late for us to more than mention the fact in this 
issue—on the occasion of Mr. Mapleson’s bene- 
fit last night. 


ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


BEGIN THE NEW YEAR. 


Single Subscription $3.00 
per annum. 

Club Subscriptions of five 
or more persons, 2.00 each 
per annum. 

Printed Subscription 
blanks sent to any one on 
application by postal card. 

Almost any person in an 
hour can get up a club for 
THE INDEPENDENT at the 
low price of $2.00, and thus 
save #1.00, and obtain the 
“Largest, ablest and best 
religious weekly in the 
world.” 

The $2.00 inducement will 
do the work. 

Your neighbors, on those 
low terms, will all subscribe. 

Please ask them tojoin you. 





Sample copies of Tak INDEPENDENT 
will be sent free to any address. A Christ- 
mas present of a year’s subscription to 
Tuk INDEPENDENT would be one of the most 
acceptable and useful presents one could 
make. 

We stop all subscriptions at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for, but if it is not 
convenient for a subscriber to renew his 
subscription at its expiration, we shall take 
pleasure in continuing the paper if so re- 
quested. Our friends will oblige us very 
much if they will renew their subscriptions 
one or two weeks previous to their expira- 
tion, thereby avoiding tke loss of any num- 
ber of the paper. As this issue of Tux In- 
DEPENDENT will go into the hands of 
several thousand persons who are not 
now subscribers to it, we desire to call 
their attention to the very favorable sub- 
scription rates printed below, and to ask 
them to send us their subscriptions. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


One month....... ¢ -30/One year..... ll 8.00 
Three months... .75/Two years... 5.00 
Four montbs.... 1. 00)/Three years..... 7.00 
Six montbs....... 50/Four years...... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2. 2:25|Five years....... 10.00 


Any number over five at $2.90 ial, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
For ONE DOLLAR 


Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the Art 
Interchange, an illustrated art fortnightly, 2 to 30 p.p. 

wit in full size working outline — ¥~ in every number and 
THIRTEEN large COLORED PLATES a year. reheating Dec. 





Buds, Leaves and Stems, A silk painting ; also can 
be adapted for Dress FRONT or WALL BANNER, A lovely 
suggestion for Valentine or Hand Screen of Hooping 
Cupids, ~~ the handsomest flower study of > othe 
Reses (extra size, @ 14x16 1-2 inches) ever ineucd. 
In addition there will be six large supplements 0! 
designs in black and wile (full size) for paint 


. besides 
sty al instruction in ARTISTIC HOUSE-FU: : 
NG, PAINTING, EMBROIDERY. and al et 
RT besides hints im the 
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IMPORTED SUITS, etc. 


We will offer this week, at 
greatly reduced prices, the bal- 
ance of our stock of Paris 
made and our own manufac- 
tured Costumes, Dinner, and 
Reception Dresses, Evening 


Woilets, Cloaks, Visites and 
loth jackets. 


Proadway KR 1 oth dt. 
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IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
UMBRELLAS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


A magnificent assortment of 
fine and medium-priced Um- 
brellas for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, in new and very choice 
mountings. 


Droadwvery LH 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 











READING NOTICES. 
SoorurG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alwevs proves tre. 
Ate itt 
MADAME PORTER’S COUGIL BALSAM 
Is known as a .pleasant and effective remedy 
Coughs, Colds, ete. 


i 
WINTER WRAPS AT SHAYNE’S. 

WINTER has set ip in earnest to-day, and the bleak 
air mekes comfortable street garments necessary. 
Among the best and most reasonable offered by the 
trade are the furs and sealskins ai the manufacturin 
house and salesroome of ‘lhomas H. Shayne, in Bon 
eae A near Broadway. A visit to the place is worth 
making. 


for 


ei 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHING. 


A QUARTER of a million people, at least, in the city 
of New York alone, will want a new outfit of Winter 
clothing within the next sixty days. Another quarter 
of a raifiion, within a radius ot hity miles, will come 
to the city for ther fine clothes, which, it is well 
known, cannot be had m the country. This creat 
multitude can at once be supplied at Devlin & Co.'s 
oo w.rehouse, corner roadway and Warren 

treet 


At this popular establishment will be found an im- 
meuse siovk ot ready-made fashionable clothinyg, 
suited to the wants of tue very best trade in the city 
or conutry—embraviug business, walking and full- 
dress suits, all in (Lue newest and best styles,and made 
up in the very best manner. Also a large stock of 
medium and low-priced clothing to meet the wants of 
the popular trade. The custom department of this 
house, in its attractions, is unrivaied and is well- 
known in every sec tion of the country as embracing 
the most artistic and skilled talent to be ound in New 
York. Ordera for weddiog outfits executed in the 
very best style, and satisfaction :uaranteed in every 
reepect. Kules and full instructions for self-meas- 
urement will be sent to any address on application, 
by mail! or otherwise. Deviin & Co. are prepared to 
fill special orders for the Acme and Navy, also for 
brass bands and all other uniformed organizations, 
The large furnishing department of this house em- 
braces shirts, coilars, neckties, gloves, ur dercloth- 
ing, dressing robes, bathing suits, umbrellas. rubber 
overcoats, etc. Orders from the country will always 
have the very best attention. 


A WORD TO GENTLEMEN. 


A visit to such a well-known store as Ira Perego’s, 
28 and 130 Fulton Street, and 87 Nassau Street, this 
eity, is almost indispensable at this time of the year, 
A gentleman may here find almost anything he wishes 
to wear, and this is the time of year when many things 
must be bought. A specialty is madeof wedding and 
dress shirts, and the crestest pains are taken to please 
every customer, aud p:rfect fit is assured and satis- 
faction is guaranteed. Underwear, Cravats, eves, 
ht 





Umbrellas, Biankete, aud English Scarfs, a speci: 

importation of many articles that cauno. be boug'! 

in this country, and noeud of other articles neces- 
sary to a gentleman's complete outfit may here be 
bought. Good workmanship, honest prices. and uni. 
form cousceay, have characterized the house of Ira 
Perego since its estabiishment, almost half a century 
ago. Before making your Christmas and New Year’s 
purchases, please give this popular firm a call. 





THE best Ankle Hoot and Collar Pads are made of 
zinc #nd leather. them, 
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the Cnildren’s Aid posters, 128 Broadway, will place 
an orphan or homeless ¢ {4 in a good home far away. 
Fifty dollars will provide forty bare-footed ehildren 
with gvod shoes for the winter’s col¢. One hundred 
Gollars will give hot dinners for a month to a 

ittle ones. Will not the Christmas tide be 
a happier seasou to all for remembering the thous- 
ands of needy, hungry, bare-footed and homeless 
children of this great city? Who will make these 
Christmas gifts? 


PROF. CHS, LUDWIG VON SEEGER, 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University, 
Knight of the Royal Austrian Order of the Iron 
$ f the Royal Spanish 
Prussian 


t oyal 
woe of the Red Eagle; Chevalier of the Legion of 


“LIEBIG CO.’8 COCA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of trashy 
cure alls. Itis in no sense of the word a patent 
remedy. lam thorcugbly <cnvciernt with its mode 
of preparation, and kncw it to te not only a legiti- 
mate pharmaceutica! product, but aso worthy of the 
high commendatic na it has received in all parts of 
the world. It contairs essence of Beef, Coca, Qui- 
nine, lron aud Calisaya, whic h ere dissolved in pure 
genuine 8 panish Imperial Crown Sherry. 

Invaluable to ail who are Rup Down, Nervous, Dys- 
peptic, Billious, Malarious or afflicted with weak kid- 
neys. Beware of Imitations. 





HER MAJESTY'S FAVORITE COSME1IC GLYCERINE, 
Used by Her Royal Highiees the Princess of Wales 
and the nobility. For the Skin, Crmpeexion, Erup- 
pe Chapping Roughness, One Doilar, Of Drug- 
8. 
LIEBIG CO.’S Genuine Eyrup of Sarsaparilia is 
guaranteed as the best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


MEW YORK DEPOT, 38 MURRAY STREET.—Advt 











Financial, 


THE SILVER MEMORIAL. 


Tue Chamber of Commerce, of this city, 
recently, passed a series of resolutions on 
the silver question, and adopted the follow- 
ing memorial to Congress, asking for a re- 
peal of the silver law of 1878: 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled : 


May it please your honorable body: The 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
respectfully represents: That the coinage of sil- 
ver dollars under the compulsory law of Febru- 
ary, 1878, has now reached an extent that its 
further continuance perils the credit of the 
Government and the prosperity of the people. 
That the conditions of the country are otherwise 
highly favorable to the interests of every form 
of legitimate trade and industry, but that this 
impending danger of serious disturbance and 
deterioration of the standard of value threatens 
and arrests all business enterprises by impairing 
confidence in the future measure of its rewards. 
Chat the dangers are clearly and justly set forth 
in the message of the President and in the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, in whose vicws 
and recommendations upon this subject this 
Chamber cordially concurs, and respectfully 
commends them to the consideration of Con- 
gress. This Chamber, therefore, prays that the 
recommendation of the President, that ‘the 
compulsory coinage of silver dollars, directed by 
the law passed in February, 1878, be suspended,” 
and your memorialists will ever pray. 


When the matter was pending before the 
Chamber, Mr. William E. Dodge spoke as 
follows: 


‘* The President of the United States has placed 
the position of the silver question so clearly, so 
vigorously and so honestly before the country 
in his message, that thoughtful men, who agree 
with him, have little to do except heartily to in- 
dorse his views and press them upon Congress, 
Whatever may be the abstract value of silver in 
the currency of a nation, our own position and 
the position of the commercial world is such 
that the issue is now a plain and direct one, 
from which there is no escape. If we persist in 
our present course, we are steadily and inevita- 
bly drifting toward a silver standard, with its 
absolute change of values and certain disaster. 

‘*To one point I wish to call particular atten. 
tion. ‘I'here is a strange fallacy abroad that the 
stoppage of coinage is in the interest of bankers 
and merchants at the East, and is opposed to 
the true interests of the working and agricul- 
tural population, and especially to the debtor 
class. This curious error is the basis of much 
of the opposition to the measure. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Merchants 
and bankers are but the medium of exchange— 
the wires along which the great currents of 
trade pass. They can the most readily protect 
and cover themselves in the change and dis- 
aster, and may even, in sume cases, profit by 
them. But when the trouble comes, as come it 
must, the wages of working-men and the in- 
terests of the small dealers and farme1s will not 
8o readily adapt themselves to the change; and 
the bulk of the loss mus* fali upon them and 
upon all who live upon fixed incomes; upon 
widows and orphans, and upon those frugal 
and self-deuying citizens who are the depositors 
in our savings banks. The inevitable general 
embarrassment will find debtors in worse po- 
sition than before. These truths cannot be too 
strongly urged upou Congress or pressed upon 
the people.” 


This memorial adopts and strongly com- 
mends the deliverance of the President on 





the silver question. It comes from a 
source entitled to the consideration of 
Congress. It was unanimously adopted, 
with the exception of the votes of two 
silver ‘‘ cranks” who happen to be mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce. 


> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue general demand for money has been 
quite moderate throughout the week, ow- 
ing to the lull there has been experienced 
among speculative borrowers. The mer- 
cantile demand, however, has shown some 
increase, which indicates a healthy condi- 
tion of general business and a growing con- 
fidence in the necessities of the future. 
The supply of money was fully up to the 
requirements of borrowers, and the rates 
of iaterest were firm. The rates of domes- 
tic exchange indicate that the tendency is 
to ship currency to this center. 

The hardening influences abroad have re- 
sulted in an advance of the official rate of 
discount by the Bank of England from 3 to 
4 per cent., and Foreign Exchange is cor- 
respondingly higher, for this reason,as well 
as on account of the continued scarcity of 
commercial bills. Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange have been available at 14 @ 24 
per cent., and the offerings of commercial 
paper continue very limited. First-class 
indorsed biils, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 4 @4$ per cent. 
discount, four montbs at 44 @ 5, and good 
single-named paper at 5 @ 64 per cent. 


STOCK MARKET. 








One of the most observable features of 
the market throughout the week was the 
staying power displayed by the various 
stocks in face of the repeated assaults 
made by the bears, and the promptness 
with which values recovered whenever se- 
rious decline was threatened. The temper 
of the street, however, is in an unsettled 
condition, which is proven by the irregu- 
larities in the fluctuations, which indicate 
the varying sentiment of speculative 
traders. There is aconfident undercurrent, 
which is suggestive of a boom at no distant 
day, and there are good reasons given for 
the strength that now exists. Steady im- 
provement in the mercantile and industrial 
situation, the unusually large investment 
in stocks and bunds that bas taken place, 
and the purchase and removal of a large 
number of securities by foreigners, have 
materialiy aided in bringing about this con- 
dition of affairs, and making it compara- 
tively safe to predict a probable improve- 
ment in the near future. 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks, was reduced by $1,810,550 last 
week, and it now amounts to $26,747,800. 
The changes in the average show a decrease 
in loans of $1,152,500, a decrease in specie 
of $2,201,400, a decrease in legal tenders 
of $764, 100,a decrease in deposits of $619,- 
800, and a decrease in circulation of $76,- 
800. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds was 
more animated than last week and prices 


slightly advanced owing to the in- 
crease experienced in the investing de- 
mand. The following were the closing 
quotations: 
Bid, A eken, A 
4}4a, 1891, vem....112% 112%|Ourrency 68, '9.12534 
Currency 6a, '96.128% 





4768. 1891, coup.. 125, 112% 

wi. ¢ 22%,|Currency 6, '97.13u 
4a, 1907, coup... 13444 124*,|Currency "8, 13z 
Three per cents. 14% Currency ts, "99.1244 


FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


The President has nominated Mr. John 
Bigelow to be Assistant United States 
Treasurer in this City, in place of Mr. T. 
C. Acton, who has satisfactorily discharged 
the duties for the past four years. The 
selection of Mr. Bigelow fcr this important 
Government position is favorably 1eceived 
in Wall Street, and the appointment is in 
every sense a good one. He has been 
Minister to France, Secretary of State for 
New York, and is well known in journalistic 
circles, and in each of these capacities has 
proved himself an able administrator. 

DIVIDENDS, 

The East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., paya- 
ble January 2d. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable Janu- 
ary 2d. 





The National Park Bank bas declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four percent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent. , payable January 2d 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi 
annual dividend of five per ceut., payable 
January 2d. 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank has 
declared a semi-annual diyidend of four 
per cent., payable January 2d. 

The Central National Bank has declared 
a@ semi-annual dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable January 2d. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW x ORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 
1 DEALERS IN 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND 
OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
; FOR INVESTORS. 
ALL STOCKS & BONDS 
Listed on the New-York Stock Exchange, 

Bought and Sold on Commission for Cash. 


Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 














Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected, and placed to credit, for our customers, with- 
out charge. 





BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 and15 Bioad St., opposite N. Y. Stock Ex- 
hange. Three per cent, interest allowed on deposit 


accounts. 

Stocks, Bonds, Grain. Provisions and Petroleum 
bought and sold on commission for cash or en mar 
gin. Private wire to Chicago. 


O / c ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
/O eth 


mortgage. 6 years in business and no foreclos- 
ures, Interest begins as soon as draft is received. 
Sati staction wusrenseed. Send for circular, ref- 
erences and sample forms. 
D. D. WEBSTER, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


IOW A. 
7 TOS PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moines. 
Iowa, will negotiate loans for you on improved 
Farms in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, at 7 to8 per 
cent. interest, payable semi-aunually at Nat. Bank 
of Commerce, New York, References: any Bank or 
business house in Des Moines, Ia.; T. W. Russell and 


70 SA FEQ0 


O INVESTMENT. 
to 8 per cent. semi-annual interest. Prompt pay- 











Guaranteed First Mort 


f nvesting, send for forms and particulars to 
8.H ¥ BAKE Real Estate and Mortgage Dealer 

« Tie MINNEAPOLIS mM., OF 
to SAML. R. MacLEAN, 43 Exchange Pi., New York. 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. of 
Des Moines, Iowa, incorporated in 1872,and having a 
aid-up capital 01 8i.0,W0. offers at par and accrued 
ts six per cent, Debentures, claiming for 





d prosperous. 
#100,010 of Debenturee is secured by the transfer to 
trustees of 8105.000 of first mortgages on improved 
lowa real estate. worth at least two apda half times 
the sum fur which it is mortgaged. Interest is vaid 
semi-annually. at the Chemical Nations] Bank, New 
York. There Debentures are ccupon bonds, running 
from five to ten years,end are ncw held by many ofthe 
leading Savings Banks and Educational and Chari- 
table fostitutions of New Erglexda and New Ycrk, 
where promptness ar ety are preferred to the 
promise of high interest. The Ccmpany has made 
about !3,(.0 loans, eggregatirg over #8,500,0W, and is 
widely known assouna abd conservative. It is the 
heaviest financial institution in Icwa. Debentures 
may be purchased at the Chemical National Bank, 
and of Birem Dosing & ton, 18 Wall Strtet. New 
I 
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= 
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> 
4 
we 
ta) 
rd 
& 
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4 


nes. 
hlet, with full particulars and references 
throughout “the py se epputetea. De- 

8200 ar 
dentures, $300 ané upwart, y. ‘FULLER, President. 
H.A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 





ESTABLISHED 1855, 


Eugene 2, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MANUF’R. 
STEAM POWER PRINTER. 
Supplies Business Firms, Corporations,etc., 
with every variety ot work in the above lines. 
Complete autfits of first-class Stationery tor 
new offices immediately delivered. 


Lion Stree, 


wEw YOu. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL j COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
0 NET, ; orteng age] rat Werkly Sarat Seview. P. ae: 1 50 @ 2 25 
Loans. care se . - OtMbOGR.. ccc ccccsceceess ee 
A. S. HATCH & CO., anes Foe for Fapas, WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- patel ang oer Me paaseare. 2 ° 2 = 
ited. We Fed By rg MEN. TRY MERCHANTS. Sak Gane oe. 150 @ 2 50 
. = _ 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bougut and sold on 
margin. ‘“ 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





ONE CENT will bout? KNOX’S INVESTORS’ 


tion. Address TOuUN D. KNOX 


co, Topens, 
Kansas, 








Whether you wisn to buy or sell 
aaiage etch BONDS, 


Write to WiItuiaM H. jemespons & Co., 
BANKERS ay BRUKER: 
16 Broad Street, Si ew York. 


INVESTMENTS. 








ul and East if desired. 
ORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Cent. Conservative Investments 
ay Firat akots, arm Leans in Min- 
nesota and Dak Sd per cent., with prin- 
(iuaranteed. at op- 
morienese = Sn sovernment 
Be mds. | Established ave years. Pai me. 
capital, $50, le 600.000 loaned 
without asing e Wy ‘Bon and warrants for 

sale. Send for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Mmeorvorated, Grand Forks. Dakota. 
References: Col. R. Batchelder. | U. 8. An. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Josiah Si. Clark 
Cashier First ‘National — Bac pelie Vi; Loan 
rd Rev. W. M 





ages, Debenture and Schoo 
nvestment Certificates draw L. per on are attract- 
ive for parties with funds idle for ashort time. 20 years’ 
experience. Write for pamphlet. 
Home Office. Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
New York Office, 150 Nassau St. 


Texas 10 Per Gent Morigages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amOunt of the loan. Interest, Semi-annual. Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas. P. O. Box 139, 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 
ceut. Semi-Annual Interest. Negotiated by 








tion in the U 
solace Besa 4 
orevationalis nD r . cireul: 
ences peters ou fend oe vane ic RSE 
er, nneapo inn. 
iASTERN MANAGERS H NRY A KILEY, 
170 Broadway. New York. 





Perannum,first mort gages on productive 
Taco 


Real Estate. Loans approved by 


ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


ow INVESTMENTS. 


and Profit. 
SOLiD Po ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


“| CENTRAL ILLINOIS FRSANGIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Lil, 


S. F. JAYNE & C0,, 


Managers of Estates, 
REAL ESTATE 


Brokers and $c tpec 


A sou SOLID io 











273 West 23d Street, near Eighth Ave., 
AND 
59 to 65 Liberty St.; Room 22 A. 


ELECTIONS. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE yO U 


New York, Dec. 8th, 1865. 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR? DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the Banking houre on 
Ensen, January 12th, 186, between the hours of 
. . M. 


E.H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. AN ELSOTION 

for Directors of this pank will be held 
banking house, No. 6t2 oadway, New York, = 
zugetey. oe January 12th, ise6. Pclis open eh. 2 to 8 


o’cl 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
mpHE AMERICAN EXCHANGE BATIONAL BARK, 
128 Broapway,, New Yors. December th, 1885. 
The annual meeting of ihe eaaeiinda of this 
bank for election cf Directors will te neia at the 
office of the Lank on Tucsday. January 12th, 1886, 
Polls open at 12 m. and close at 1 P. Mm. 
DUMONT CLAREE, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL PARK Bank, 
oF New Yorsg 
mber ith, 1885. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank for the elect tion of direetors tor the ensui 
ear will Le held at the banking rooms, 214 and 21 
» OB ‘Tuesday, January 12th, 1886, from 12 
E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


neti BUTCHERS’ AND Deovuns 5 Bank, 




















noon uD 





r y 
T HE ANNUAL LECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this Bavk will be held at the Barking House, 


No. 124 Bowery, on Tuesday. “Senuary i2th, * 88, be- 
twee n the hours of 12 mM. and 
wM. ca CHASE, Cashier. 


OURTH NATIONAL BANK OF <E8 CITY OF 
NEW ¥ , NEW York, Dec 
The annua? necting of the stockholders of this bank 
for tbe election of directors will Le held at their bank- 
ing house cn Tuesday, the ih by | ot January, 1386, 
between the hours of ba, and 
*sUCK HOUT, Cashier. 








T HE BANK OF NEW YORE, NATIONAL BANK- 

iog Association, New Yors. December 9th, 1885. 

The annual election for Dirccto1s ot this Bank will 

be held at the banking house, 48 Wall Street, on Tues- 

day, January 12th, 1&6. Polls open from 12m. tol 
P.M. E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 


— mene 


DIVIDENDS. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
jeer of, a 4) =» pee cent. has been declared 
from the profits of six months, payable on 


end after January sg 1886. 
Z.E, NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PaRK Bank bd _ Yoon, 
18: 
HE DIRECTOKS HAVE Pt, Soe DAY DECLARED 
aaividend of FOUR P CENT, out of the 
ea. nin. s of the Past six aS payabie on and af- 
ter zd January, | 

The transfer } will Ay oped from the 19th 

inst. until the 2d prox, WRIGHT, Cashier. 




















BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established .. 1857. 


REALESTATE Brrermunasay? | 
PROPERTY RENTED 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES *% and assessments looked after and 


LOANS 22.2uies ia." 





PM oy the 
und and Reliable 


WESTERN FARM | MORTGAGE co. 
FL EEEXINS, LAWRENCE, KAN, 1-H. Penox 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $ amet, 


Cosetaly 


ence. 
Nat’! Bank, Lawrence. 
nvestors. Send for eters 
formsand full Ly mes 1st irwe, Branch Offices 
Albany & Phila. N.Y .Ofice,187 B’way, 








NATIONAL ayes a peovens’ Base, 


New Yo 9th, 1 
\aE DISECTORS OF THIS whi 4 HAVE: THIS 
Ger dee eciared a,Semi-Annua! Dividend of FOUR 
4) PER CENT. payable on and after January 
1886. a tranefer books, will remain closed unti 
that date WM. H. CHASE, Cazhier. 


THE ORIENTAL Bang, Dec. 18th, 1585. 
IXTY-FIFTH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDFND. A 
ayes of FIVE (5) PER CENT. has this day 

m the o—- = the last six 


ro 
montha, payable January 2d 
” NELSO Ge. AYRES, Cashier. 


Tue NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER : eet 
New York, Dec. isth, 1885 
\IXTY FOURTH DIVIDEND. THE DIKECTORS 
~ of this bank pave, toi be declared a semi-annual 








hividend of FOU EN'T. payable January 
ad 2d, 1886, until which date the transfer book will be 
close 


hu. M. KNAPP, Cashier. 
HE CEN ’RAt NATIONAL BANK OF THECITY 
of New York rk. - 
FORTY-S&COND SEMI-ANNUA ¥ 
The Directors of this bank have this day declareda 
A NE-HALF 


semi-annual dividena of THKEE AND O 
per cent. out of the yn of tne past six months, 
u 





ayable on and after Saturday, January 2d, _ 
Khe transfer 8 will be closed from 7s a 
cember 2ist, 1865, unt.1 me mornin ut st Lee, 
886. DS N, Cc shier. 





EQUITABLE 


h 


Send for further a a 
First National Bank, N. Y.; 
comes, t N. H.; Kendall Bros., yt Pa.; Col. 


i Fitch, 23 Court St.. Boston, Mass. ; 
NEw yo 





E. Tifft, Ry Chestnae y pt cr 
Lee Chamberiain, Albany, N. Y.; Rev. 8. W. B 
Hon. 8, 8. 1 taoe re ts nell, Mic “Mich.: Gen. RB. B. grgntuss, perwath, OG 


RE 195, 222 'yev- OFFICES, eaaeae it TA ae EE 


MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, (Paid up.) 
Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, 


$325,000. 
WESTERN FARM MORTCACES 


In Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED. 


I 


Send fur farther information, 
edfield Proctor, Rutland, Vt.; J. W. Whi 
oardman, Stanhope, 


and Walnut Sts 





Lror the Week ending | Saturday, Dee. 19th, 1886.) 


COFFEK. 


Mocha, in \ and ¥¢ bales.......... . 23 


Java, Good to Best...........++ 


Maracaibo, Fair to Best cae ocean i 


Laguayre, Fuir to Best........ 
Santos, Choice to Best......... 





Rio, Common to gait VEER i, 


apan, 

Young icin se “ 
Hyso “ 
English Breakfast, ‘‘ 


eeeeee 








@6 
36 @ 
@ 6 
@ 5% 
Be cassase atesbetarwaousarseents %@ 5% 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 53 @56 
rere 47 @652 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy... 43 @46 
Arroyo, rrime, in hhds.. .... ...... 37 @39 
Barbadoes, in hhds..... dion Aahewael — @- 
Mackerel, peas No. = ® bbl, (200 Ibs.) #22 50 
Extra, No.3 = ..ccccccre 9 00 
Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. male # ib..... _ @5%, 
Shredded, 1 tb. Tins, Yaad doz. 1 75 
Herring, Medium, scalded, aes 16 
Hallibu', Iceland, smoked, #? b. bees tans 10 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Bre. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest grade hide dhbehdtedesbeokoun® 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade.............+..- 
Favorite Roller Process, Fanc _o. Wheat . 15 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 90 
Fancy, New Process EER eoee 6 10 
Family, j§— “ ccocccccccvevccccccses 5 60 
XXX Bt Louis, Mo,, Winter Wheat ...cece- 6 15 
Faery Wee  § *  cecvsceveces 5 50 
pe lg! 5 Wheat, Roller Process ...........- 5 80 


XX Family, White & AmberWheat 5 60 


** Commercial Milis”........... 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfi 
Superlative Graham Flour, 


eee eeeeeeee 7 


bbls....... 5 40 


Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 


CB PERS. 2... ccccccccccccce. seccee 15 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 3 60 
a a Flour, Fancy New Process,100-Ib . 
Toney New Process, bbls., 196 tbs...... 6 00 
Mons, BMS. . ..ccccceccscccesscccoees 1 25 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT: 
White, BO Be ccsnccccesess $9 @— 
Ns 6ecbdnsesnins - —95 @— 97 
Red Winter, No. 1...... —99 @— 99% 
Corn : 
PE Bivexccesnveces — 49% @— 50 
| errr e eeeem 62 @— 02144 
White, No... saibosendeenen — 524,@— 524 
Oats : 
White, No. 1.........06-.-0— 414 @— 42 
WORE. cc gcrccocvcesdoes — 44 @— — 
State Mixed..... eaberousing — 35% @— 35% 
Beans : 
Mediums...... ebeeceesnees —— @190 
Po ccccncecsasesers 195 @ 200 
a beRecea cccee ee 19 @2O 
Green, prime, #push....... 110 @ 115 
MILL £EED. 

(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
are ?— 75 @% — 80 
Shorts, 60 Ibs............ —% @ 80 
Middling, 80 to 100 ibs.... — 90 @ 90 

ivcdsensssiéones. . Se eae 
> 7 rs - . 30 
Pc cnbscntesesesa — f0 @ 80 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 2900 @ 50 
Gothenseal Meal, per ton.. 2300 @ 50 


HAY AND STKA 


i, 
@@eoessed xe) | 1 | 


Ww 


oe, No. $4 ber ~~ ° —90 _ = 
y, N 8 se - 

Hay, No. 8, medium ‘‘ oe — 80 

Hay, Shipping Fo Oe gaa — 75 

Hay, Clover 2 M .. sec0, Se — 65 

Hay,ciovermixed “ “ ,,... —75 — 80 

Straw, No.1, Rye ‘“ 6 eee —85 — 9 

Straw, - 2, Rye ‘ S eon = — 75 

Straw, O oo # 1. 65 @ — 70 

PROVISIONS. 

Hams, 9 to 11 lbs, 2 DGatonecer ans vesuene 114 

Oy Stabs cccevbsens evesiontic 11g 

SS I bins t05buke ne tenseners lug 

“ 17 to 201 eb iseinainntecaness aero 10% 
Smoked Shoulders, small,# Ib ........... 26 
Boneless Breakfast Bacon, # lb............ ll 
Smoked Tongues, # tb....... ccccccccccecs 13 

Family Beef, per bbl... .... Saseaponencdl #13 00 

ae —  . aera 6 715 

a ty. “eee 13 00 

‘ o oh RR ORIEE he 6 50 

Pistied DOIG 06:5 eoniedesss clessvtesgsc 11 00 

BUTTER. 

Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... .. 33 @ 34 

Prime Creamery, tubs...... 06> paaws — @ W 

Choice Dairy, new, tubs.............. — @ 2% 

Western, ordinary to good, tubs......12 @ 18 

Bakers’ 10 


Pee eee ween ew eet arenes 


Fancy Cream, Cheddar....... .. 


Fancy Cream, small .. 
Fine State Factory......... .+ 
Ne OS a 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case. 
Pinea: small size, 4 in case. 
Schweitzer, American, # ib.. 


LARD. 
Gooten pails, 20 Ibs net weight 


SOOO ere eteeee ee 


| Alleges aot dak 
EG 


State and Penn., fresh laid......... 
Western, fresh-laid 


seeeeeeere 


ues ae 


diosa ede 


26 @ 
--- 25 @ 253¢ 
-- 19 @ 





Cabbage, L. L,and Jersey per 100 3 ‘= 80 @ 6 00 


Turnips, Russia, per bbi.... ... @— 75 
Turnips, White, L. I., per bbl.. — @- 50 
Cauliflower, per bbl..........--+ a 09 @ 5 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Apples, King, per bbl........ ~-2 00 ww 2 50 
if wins, “6 . cece. —-175 @— — 
~ Greenings * ........ —1 75 @ 2 00 
Grapes, Concord, per 1D........ —- 3 @— 5 
Grapes, Catawba, ver in. ...... 4 @— 5 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl. i 00 @ 6 «0 
96 Jersey, pcr crate . 1 40 @ 1 BU 
Fiorida Oranges, per box....... 1 50 @ 2 75 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per Dis. 2c'n6acn's cons — 4K%@— 4 
POCANS, POF 1D... ccccscrcesccese — 7 @—10 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 100 @1 50 


JOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls. 634 


choice, * bags Ses ote 56 
« on, 6 Ie BA Rcn nase os 4l¢ 
Apples, evaporatea : 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes............. 9 
A., 5v ib. ian i SIN Let 8 
Cherries, Pitted, 1BBB......ccccccccccscoons 13 
Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice Yellow P eeled, 50- Ib. boxes aia tne 28 
ee eae 24 
Fancy Yellow Unpected * Ww sabee 17 
Red so S. .ckoape 15 
Dried, Southern, 1085............0ccce.08 11@14 
“© Unpeeled, 4s. and 4<8.1885.4 @ 5 
Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 lb. boxes...... = 


Pteme, Boase, LOBS.0ccccccscecececererceces 

Raspberiies, evaporated, in 25 and | 0 Ib. bxs. a4 

Blackberries, evaporated, 25 aud 60 lb. bxs. 12 

Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 ib. boxes. .10 
DRESSED YOULTR\. 


Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... — 8 @— 14 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...-11 @— 13 
Chickens, State and Western....— 8 @— 9 
Pee de eaedied cecccede¥e sess —- 8 @— 10 
Bsc dnkise0sscesesvsbanssse -—12 @— 14 
SN ce-db s0medebeNebawensbener —8 @-18 





WOOL MARKET. 
Onto, Penn., and W. Va.— 


X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece.. oe 
No. 1. 36@37 
No. 2. - - .33@35 
New Yorx Stare, Micu., W1s., and Inv.— 
x, ae above, Washed Fleece Sahai ae ast 30@32 
———— ee eee 34@35 
No. 2: “6 5 ade 31@33 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior.............0.+4. 30@38 
COMBING WOOL. 
a: CN io gianna viis~te02 37@40 
” ID souninbaipamee ede 27@30 
OREGON AND SOUTHERN StTaTEs.— 
Unwashed clothing } 19@25 


combing { 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 











Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $38 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.......... 2% 
Sulphate of meaty, thee tb. 3% 
Sulphate of Potash. . - 40 Ou 
Muriate of Potash............. 45 00 
Ss nccbatneneksicds ceed . 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone............. 38 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. 45 00 
eat * Keehn 47 60 
Cabbage ‘“ 46 60 
AA Ammoniated eae 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 32 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 30 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
FE is ccntdessescs< 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
eT eres 25 00 
Economical Feriilizer for Po- 
ay rer Ee te 80 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal. per 2,000 Ibs....... 30 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@35 00 
ee eee 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone..............- 31 00@33 50 
CONE BR is ccdcsesccccis 29 00@381 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco “* 47 00@50 00 
Buckwheat *‘ 3 
Mapes ¥. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties : 
EE ae 48 00 
Corn Fe naned ‘is ae eo ote in 46 00 
Pe nc cveveiesdcne - 60 00 
Complete “‘A” Brand.......... 40 00 
Mich. Carbon Works’ Specialties : 
Homstead Superphosphate. . 40 00 
Homstead To Grower.. 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour..... > 45 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.. 36 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate, 82 00 
Williams, Clark & Co.’> Special- 
ties 
po 3 Su; hosphate. . 88 00 
Royal Bone Phosphate. ... 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 88 


00 
ASHES.— We quote 4@43<¢ cents for Pot and 
5G@ 53¢ for Pearl. 





THE — Ue eT 
avai 2 « D 


lr: Ss: 
inducements — 
Aow’s your time to 
up Cy for our ur celebrated 


, er Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet set” Vor t full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 289. 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


bid = he “Strong Sist” caste, Colne, os gee ga 
tera Letters for Machinists, 








VANDERBERGH, WELLS A COMPANY, 


lly Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch St” *“New York. 
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Comnamercia 


“THE HEATHEN CHINEE.” 


Tue “Heathen Chinee” is giving the 
Knights of Labor on the Pacific coast a 
great deal of trouble.’ At a recent con- 
vention held in San Francisco they passed 
a series of resolutions demanding still 
more stringent legislation on the part of 
Congress to keep Chinamen out of this 
country. Delegates were present from 
nearly every trade organization on the 
coast; and plans were adopted for system- 
atizing the anti-Chinese crusade in every 
city and town, and for extending the move- 
ment to all the labor organizations in the 
Eastern States. A copy of all the resolu- 
tions passed was directed to be placed in 
the hands of each member of Congress 
from the Pacific States, accompanied with 
a request that he would exert his influence 
ia securing the passage of a law that would 
absolutely shut the gates against the arri- 
val of any more Chinamen in the United 
Sta‘es. 

We observe that the San Francisco Post, 
aspiring to be first among lunatics, goes 
ahead of these furious Knights of Labor. 
Not long since it declared that ‘‘ agitation 
for the enactment of a law prohibiting 
further immigration, and providing for the 
return to their own country of the Chinese 
now here, has become the duty of the peo- 
ple of the states and territuries cursed by 
the presence of the Coolies.” What is the 
occasion for all this froth and foam on the 
Pacific coast, especially in California? The 
total number of Chinamen in this country 
in 1880 was, according to the census of that 
year, only 105,465, in an aggregate popula- 
tion of 50,155,783. The number must be 
still less at the present time, as the result 
of the anti-Chinese jaws of 1882. More 
Chinamen have left this country than have 
come to it since that law was enacted. 

Turning to the State of California, the 
hot-bed of this anti-Chinese craze, we find 
that, in 1880, that state had an aggregate 
population of 864,694, in which were in- 
cluded 75,132 Chinamen. The number of 
Chinamen there now must be less than it 
was In 1880, as the consequence of the law 
enacted in 1882, and under this law 
it must gradually decrease by deaths 
and returns to China. Now, in all 
soberness, we ask the white people of Cal- 
ifornia whether the presence of 75,132 
Chinamen in an aggregate population of 
854,694 furnishes any occasion for these 
awful hysterics of the Knights of Labor in 
that state, and the worse hysterics of the 
San Francisco Post? These Chinamen are 
not voters, or office-holders, or even citi- 
zens. They are aliens, resident in Cali- 
fornia under the stipulations of a treaty. 
Some of them are merchants, and more of 
them are common laborers in varicus vo- 
cations. As a class, they are a temperate, 
industrious, peaceful and thrifty people. 
These are the well-known facts; and it is 
simply stupidity to the last degree to pre- 
tend that they furnish any just occasion 
for all this fuss and uproar about China- 
men, as if their presence involved a great 
peril to the Caucasian race in California, 
or anywhere in this country. 

We are told, however, that, as sellers of 
labor, they undersell the white man by 
working for a less rate of wages than the 
latter demands. The answer is that, if 
this be granted, their number is not suffi- 
cient materially to affect the rate of wages 
in the labor market, and still further, that 
they will in the ead, from motives of self- 
interest, demand the average rate of wages, 
and will not work for less. They are hu- 
man beings, and will in this respect act 
like any other elass of laborers. The rate 
of wages will regulate itself under the gen- 
eral law of supply and demand; and there 
is no reason in the world why Chinamen 
should not be permitted to furnish a part 
of the supply, as well as Irishmen or any 
other cluss of foreign laborers. We go 
further, and add that there is no good rea- 
son why they should not be naturalized 
upon the same terms as any other aliens 

oming to this country. This whole tu- 
mult among labor organizations about 
Chinamen is a sheer humbug, founded in 


gnorance and selfishness, and fostered by 

nscrupulous political leaders. We have 
hecivtely no respect for it and no sympa- 
hy *fth it, 





COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
ITEMS. 


Tue total exports of specie from this 
port last week were #816,838. Total since 
January ist, 1885, $23,428. Total same 
time in 1884, $52,018. 

Money on call, with stock collaterals, 
loaned last week at an average of a half per 
cent. per annum above the rates for the 
week previous. 

There is an active demand for good divi- 
dend-paying railroad bonds, as was shown 
by the $6,000,000 sale last week, of the 
West Shore four per cent. bonds, at.98.26, 
by Drexel, Morgan & Co., to Winslow, 
Lanier & Co. 

The iron trade appears to be booming, 
with more than a score of new furnaces at 
work than were reported on the 1st of the 
present mouth. The market for both iron 
and steel for the week closed firm, witk 
good prospects for the future. 

Breadstuffs seem to be steadily fall- 
ing. The drop on wheat the past week 
was equal to about 24 cents per bushel, and 
the same in corn. Oats sold a trifle lower, 
and closed weak, and so did pork, sugar, 
and coffee. Butter was a shade firmer. 

Railroads are doing a better and safer 
business at steadily increasing and fairly 
good paying rates, while their securities, 
including both stocks and bonds, are held 
more firmiy at advanced quotations. 

The business of the Stock Exchange was 
larger in volume last week than the week 
before, with the prospect of an increase 
this week, at a higher range of prices. 

The recent advance in Northern Pacific 
Railroad securities has started the report 
that ex-President Villard’s expected return 
to this country has a good deal to do with 
the matter. Some Yelieve that the ex- 
President’s numerous friends abroad have 
been induced by him to invest heavily in 
these stocks. If this is so, it is possible 
that Mr. Villard may now, or very soon, 
hold a controlling interest in this road. 
In view of all the facts in the case, holders 
of North Pacific securities do not seem 
much inclined to sell them. 

Capitalists are now timid in consequence 
of what mey happen at any moment in Con- 
gress. Politicians there are made the 
tools of stock-jobbers here, who induce the 
offering of all sorts of resolutions for no 
other purpose, in fact, than to make a stir, 
and, if possible, make a grand scare in 
Wall street. 


seaancsateabhibimsiiinptsciais 
DRY GOODS. 

Turre is nothing of any impurtance to 
report in the market for dry goods, the 
general condition being much the same as 
last week, and the dealings have been for 
the most part subject to the conditions that 
usually prevail at this time of the year. 
The closing up of the year’s accounts and 
the taking of stock is absorbing the atten- 
tion of many who anticipate changes in 
their business firm; consequently the de- 
mand for fresh supplies has been put off 
until after the first of the year. This fact 
indicates that a very hopeful feeling pre- 
vails with respect to the future, and that the 
growth of confidence has been of that per- 
manent and substantial character that 
promises further improvement in the pro- 
cess of recuperation. The trading capacity 
of the country no doubt has been consider- 
ably expanded within the past six months, 
which is the result of a long period of close 
economy and severe contraction in every 
department of commercial and industrial 
activity. Last summer production had been 
forced down to the lowest point consistent 
with the actual requirements of consump- 
tion, and the shrinkage in values had well 
nigh eliminated all vestige of profit. But 
a better future is in store, and some lines of 
goods have not lost all their activity. A brisk 
movement has been noticeable in some 
makes of cotton goods, large aggregate 
sales of bleached shirtings, wide sheetings, 
etc., having been made hy some of the 
commission houses. There was also a fairly 
good demand for several descriptions of 
spring and summer goods, liberal orders 
for ginghams, woven wash fabrics, medium 
fancy and shirting prints, lawns, dress 
goods, etc., having been received through 
salesmen traveling in the West and South. 
Jobbers are doing a fair business in. most 
kinds of department goods,and domestics and 
prints are moving steadily, though in small 








parcels. Stocks in the hands of local jobbers 
are in very good shape, as a rule; and there 
is every reason to believe that interior job- 
bers are carrying unusually light supplies 
of fall and winter goods. 

COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 

There was an irregular demand for staple 
cotton goods at firat haads, with most 
activity in medium fine bleached shirtings, 
in which a large business was done at the 
lately revised prices. Some of the most 
popular makes of bleached shirtings have 
been nearly closed out, while others have 
been sold to an extent not contemplated 
by the mills. Fine bleached goods, as 
Wamsutta, New York Mills, ete., are in 
very moderate supply, and no change in 
the price of these goods is likely to be made. 
Brown cottons were in moderate demand, 
and agents report a very fair business in 
some descriptions of colored cottons, as 
denims, tickings, cheviot, cottonades, 
checks, etc. There was a fair demand for 
new medium fancy prints through the 
medium of orders, and shirtings, Turkey- 
reds and indigo-blues were in steady re- 
quest by package buyers; but dark fancy 
prints were mostly quiet in first hands and 
sluggish in jobbing circles. 


GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


The demand for spring styles of fine and 
standard dress ginghams was continued on 
a very liberal scale, operations on the part 
of out-of-town jobbers having reached an 
important aggregateamount. Novelties in 
bourette, tufted and jacquard effects were 
in very good request, and a satisfactory 
business was done in plain and crinkled 
seersuckers. Staple and fancy ginghams 
were only in moderate demand, but the best 
makes are in light supply,and prices remain 
firm. The demand for seasonable dress 
goods was comparatively light, as usual at 
this time of year, but very fair orders for 
spring and summer fabrics were placed 
with salesmen on the road. All-wool and 
body cashmeres continue sold ahead in 
leading makes, as are the most popular 
diagonals, serges, etc. Etamines and all- 
wool brocaded laces are meeting with 
marked attention for next season; and plain 
and printed nun’s veilings, bouclés, etc., 
are,being ordered with considerable free- 
dom. Stocks of dress goods are in very 
good shape with agents and jobbers alike, 
and smaller than for some time past. 


WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY, ETC. 


Through a moderate request for assort- 
ing selections of clothing woolens adapted 
to the current season, and a large move- 
ment of goods manufactured for the spring 
trade, the total sales of woolen textiles 
realized a considerable aggregate sum; but 
the general aspect of affairs was suggestive 
of notbiog but the most pronounced dull- 
ness, no buyers representing distant trade 
being in the city, and any business trans- 
acted being conducted by correspondence. 
For Kentucky jeans and doeskins in light 
weights there was some inquiry, but stocks 
on view were limited. There was also an 
increasing demand for cloakings, some of 
the leading manufacturers being already 
engaged in preparing for the spring. Win- 
ter hosiery, underwear and Germantown 
knit woolens were in light demand for the 
renewal of assortments, but by no means 
active. Staple and fancy cotton hosiery 
continued in steady request, and a fair share 
of attention was bestowed upon gauze, 
Balbriggan, and thread underwear by dry 
goods jobbers and the furnishing goods 
trade. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 
MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSOMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 

MonpDaY EVENING, Dec. 21st, 1885. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND 'BHIRTINGS. 
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Creery &C 
James M'Creery & Co. 
Offer at the Holiday Counter 2,250 
Dress Lengths at $1.75 to $6 per pat- 
tern. Also, two lines of heavy all-wool 
Diagonals, 46 inches wide, at 40c¢. and 
50c. per yard, worth 75 cents. 

800 Embroidered Robes in Superior 
silk nedleework, new designs, for Din- 
ner and Reception Dresses at very 
reasonable prices, 


Broadway and {Ith St, 


NEW YORK, 
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R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY, 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
O’NEILL’S 


Sixth Avenue and 20th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


OFFER SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 


Choice Novelties froom Paris and Vienna, 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 
Umbrellas and Walking Sticks. 


WITH HANDLES OF GOLD, SILVER, IVORY AND 
NATURAL WOOD, IN CARVED DESIGNS. 


Alaska Seal Garments 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ELEGANT GARMENTS OF 


Plush, Silk, and Cloth, 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 


WE FILL ALL ORDERS ENTRUSTED TO US BY 
MAIL PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY. WE WOULD 
CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAIL-OR- 
DER DEPARTMENT. SEND US A TRIAL ORDER. 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 

SEND FOR HOLIDAY CIRCULAR. 


H. O'Neill & Co., 


821 to 829 Sixth Ave., cor. of 20th St. 


CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 

EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 


CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Avpzess, THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Yorx; P. 0. Box 2787 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


AS A HOLIDAY PRESENT, 


A FINE BAG, 
DRESS SUIT CASE, 
or TRUNE 


ins AY 
s Had 
Secs (avuch & Piva 
723 Sixth Aye., 
Cortland 























Street 





HOLIDAY HATS, 
EXTRA QUALITIES. 
Umbrellas and Walking Sticks. 
BIRD & CO., 


49 Nassau Street, New York. 


~ DIAMONDS. 


FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


171 BROADWAY. 
COR. CORTLANDT ST.—BENEDICT BUILDING 


Elevated Railrc ad trains stop at C rt- 
* landt Street. * 
Ten Minutes from Fourteenth St. 
SYPHER&CO., 


Union 














Square, 860 Broadway, 
Cor. 17th St., New York. 


ART DEALERS. 


Imp orters and Manufacturers. 





Wedding, Holiday, Birthday, and other gifts in 
Cabinet Ware, Marbles, Bronzes, Porcelains, 











Tapestries, etc., etc. Also a large stock of Bil- 
ver Waro ver Ware at half the cost of manufacture. 
SILVERWARE of 
DUPLIGATE every: ceccrintion 
in the most stylish 
regular quotations. 
WEDDING Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzes, &c. 
Diamonds and 
we tches equally 
~~ pn cor. Broome Street, N. we 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
Copper & Tin Moulds, Cutlery. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 

1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 
Mitchell, Vance & Co., 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES 
FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES and 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 
886 and 888 Broadway and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 

We ask attention to our large assortment of 
FRENCH CLOCES of newest and choicest de- 
keeping qualities and excellence of workman- 
ship fully guaranteed. Also, ARTISTIC BRONZE 
FIGURES and ORNAMENTAL METAL 
WORK, now in store and constantly arriving 
from Paris, Vienna and Berlin. 
To an inspection of this assortment you are 


cases, at HALF 
PR ES E NT 2! ‘Send for Price List, 
Eddy’s Refrigerators. 
and Importers of 
signs, recently selected with great care. Time- 
respectfully invited. 





WEBER 








Send tor Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 


| Fifth Avenze, Cor. 16th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
NEW LOCATION, 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 234 St, bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves. 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment fe one of the oldest and best- 
kuown Shoe Stores in_the city. Men's, W: 


‘omen's, 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 





of “ Fair nly trade w P 
} as family trade is raopectfaily a “solicited. Graers 
rom the country will have the bes 


MUSIC. 





GOSPEL MELODIES, 


By HARRISON MILLARD, 
ALSO, 
PEARLS OF GOSPEL SONG, 
By WM. A. OGDEN and W. W. BENTLEY. 
ne -y = : — 5 *- : 28" es 4 
r 
sblished by ” = 
S.T.GORDON & SON, 13 East 14th St.,N. Y¥. 
Price, each book in paper covers, 25 cente. 








New Christmas Music. 


Gomi the Ki Processional. Buck. 25: 
ark! What Mean i Those Holy Voices, o 


As = Wink ch Gladaess Men of @id:" “Anthem. 


~{ Offertory Anthem. (Out of’ Zion. 
anty.) Sa yee ae and Male 





Hark! What Mean hose Holy Voices. 
Con. or Bar. Solo and Quar. (Octavo.) Hymn, 
E. Gries: -Holden 

Gloria te Prcoies isis. “Boios and Quar. (or Gho.) 


Gloria in Excelais. ey a and oe. os cae. ) 
(Octavo.)F. A. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 1885. 
Sethiohems Morning Star. Calidren's Sew 
i met farina wos 


=H a (Were 
con tact Warren eve 
pata the "Birth was Bor Born ‘To-Nignt! ar- 


Ron tor a “circular. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES Etc. 


IF sO 
RU. 37 0iNG =: M supp! RRIED? Gunns 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Mauutactaring iden lane, one Printers, 


Patent Befet oF Cheens, Pats RA “back Account 


Books, a full 1 {ae of ns, Pate sf rae le Station: for 
Gt use, tet fin e sasortment, 0 " 


of oar own aeaaieolnen 
in — ae Visiting 


Yor s Diaries ani ~—S 1 <o mares pee 








y author of 
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PAILLARD' ‘s 


4aih3 PET, ror PRICE 7st ro 
M.J. PAILLA 
680 _BROADW. Wis CS 


MUSIC BOXES 
SIMPSON, HALL, MILLERY Of, 


Union Square, Cor. 14th Street., 


NEW YORK. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware 


FOR THE TABLE, 


AND ARTICLES FOR 


PRESENTATION 


Tea Sets, Salvers, Urns, Ice Pitchers, Tilt- 
ing Ice Pitcher Sets, Cake Baskets, Fruit 
Dishes, Baking Dishes, Dinner and Break- 
fast Casters, Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc. 

Our productions are of the highest quali- 
tyof ELECTRO SILVER PLATE, in pat- 
terns of rare merit, ornamentation and jfin- 
tsh ofthe most advanced character, 





FACTORIES, 











Always on hand, the largest 
stock in the City to select from, 
at prices based upon strong com- 
petition and long experience in 
manufacturing. 








NEW ETCHINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS. 


“ Watching and Waiting,” by Grant; 
= “ The parse Days,” by pe 
nchor,”’ b: py Moran 


= to 
“ The New Moon,” by Lan 
- Golde a Thoughts,” by ‘Grant, @ companion to 
r Away"; and others. 
*,* All gerbes: by ce pyright. 
Send for pamphlet on “ Proofs and Prints.”” Price, 
10 cents. 


C. Kiaoxner, 17 E. 17th St., New York. 


When visiting art stores never fail to ask for 
KLACKENER'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


SPECIAL OFFER NO. 1. 


To Merchants and Business Men. 


For Sixty-five cents, in 
are it eek er ae eT 


and the’ cheapest Letter Fie be ever ater. the strougeat eet Mere ore 


SPECIAL OFFER NO. 2. 
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Banks and Merchants ot New York and’ i 
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ition. For 26 cents additional we ii F | 
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ev 8 ma ri 
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Establiehed -¥. 
EDUCATION. 
EST TEACHERS. AND FOREIGN, | 
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BUYANT; Seo'y a Main St, Buffalo. N.Y. 
Bordentown Military Institute, 

REV, THOMPSON H. LANDON, Principal, 
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“ JAPANESE,” 


Patented. 
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Iusurance, 
THE NEAREST EQUALITY. 





Tue richest man in the world—it is not 
too much to say the richest man who ever 
ived—bas disappeared from’ the stage 
within a few days. The preachers, in 
and out of the newspaper, have had their 
opportunity to point the moral of the un- 
certainty of life and the insufficiency of 
riches; and it is clear, without their help, 
that the multi-millionaire can consume no 
more than any other man, and that there 
can be no desirability in great wealth, ex- 
cept in making the good of it which blesses 
Vanderbilt could have bougbt 
Brooklyn Bridge, or perhaps the New York 
City Hall, or could have built a splendid 


the user. 


yacht, or could have given a grand display 


of fireworks, or could have done many 


otber things which he did not want to do. 
When he had eaten a good *‘ square” dinner 
he was no better off in consequence of it, 


and certainly did not find any smoother 
and more agreeable digestion of it, than are 
and have thousands who have hardly any 
surpius when the year is done. He worked 
bard, as he had to, in order to hold the 
tricky wealth from unfurling its wings; h 

had a gallery of paintings, but probably 
with far less keen and intelligent realization 
of them than many possess who have ad- 
mired them hy his leave. He lived in a 
palace; but it was not necessarily more 
comfortable than many comfortable houses 
that have not railings in front which 
cost $50,000. He could draw a larger 
check than any other man could but it is; not 
a hard matter to draw a check; anybody 
can do it, and, by simply taking care in the 
wording, can draw one every whit as good 
as his was. As for drawing very large checks, 
there is no especial satisfaction in writing 
one’s name on large checks, unless on the 
back of them. He did not know what it 
is to have an annual vacation-day come 
round, and he could not possibly realize 
the delight of finally buying some wanted 
thing after a course of planning and saving 
to get it. He could have such things only 
in memory; and so it was that he liked 
Staten Island, where Le worked for his 
living as others work. Two hundred mil- 
lions, and twenty millions a year, anda 
third of a million coming every quarter as 
interest on Governments, and the big hand. 
ful of dollars per minute of day or night— 
with it all, he was “found,” getting his 
board and clothes. 

You would like to have the same? The 
woods are full, as the saying is, of people 
who feel just so. What did Agur mean by 
neither poverty nor riches, unless just 
enough? But what és just enough? The 
danger of large accumulation is that just 
enough continue to be ‘just a little more 
tban I have got.” It would be an interest- 
ing trial of human nature if a thousand 
intelligent persons could be induced to 
answer, after full consideration, whether 
they would like to have as much as Van- 
derbilt, with his disposition (and conceding 
here that great injustice has probably been 
done him in popular estimation) or, if not 
so, what would be their idea of the must 
usable and desirable fortune. 

But what we can actvally have has been 
settled for the vast majority of us.. We 
have our ‘“‘living” while we stay, and 
bequeath to our relatives little but a loving 
memory and a goodexample. A great for- 
tune is a standing text for Communist rant- 
ing, and yet the Vanderbilt two hundred 
millions, divided fairly on the Communist 
basis, would give only the amount of a few 
days’ wages to each of the people of the 
United States. How does it concern me 
which one of all the people who are stran- 
gers to me own the nearest valuable piece 
of property, so long es J do not? How 
should I care whether one man has two 
hundred millions, or two hundred men 
have one million each? The two hundred 
could combine more effectively than the 
one man, who cannot ‘‘combine” with 
himself, If the Plutos are really public 
enemieg@ it gan be only because they make 
an injurious use of money, not in the mere 

possession: onthe 


forces which work to disintegrate the big 
fortunes are almost irresistible. 

Equality will arrive only with the Millen- 
nium. It requires change of the conditions 
of the material work and practically a mak- 
ing over of all creation. There is one method 
of equalization here already, however. As 
the intelligent reader discovers, we mean 
life insurance; and here it may be remarked 
that life insurance is the only genuine and 
practical Communism. The taking of a 
policy, it is usually said, ‘* creates” a capi- 
tal at once. In a sense, this is true—as 
respects the individual; it does create one 
contingently, and if the contingency is real- 
ized it is of po consequence to his heirs, who 
profit by it, that the capital is created by 
being berrowed on the security of the 
future earnings of the industry of a large 
number of associate members of the com- 
pany, which are really mortgaged to pay it. 
The practical difference between this pro- 
cess as peiformed ina real life company and 
an assessment society is that, in the latter, 
the borrowing is without security. You 
cannot become rich by insuring your life, 
in the literal sense; but you can in an ex- 
cellent practical sense, since by so doing 
you may get out of life what material en- 
joyment it has for any one living well up 
to income, and with the comfortable feeling 
of having made the surest possible bequest 
to your family. It is not what we have, 
but what we want, and the habit of mind 
which owns and masters us, that makes us 
rich or poor; the poor rich man and the 
rich poor man live side by side. The dis- 
tinction is genuine, and the terms are 
accurate. If you would be in the latter 
class, making the best of this life by “‘ tak- 
ing” it rightly and wisely, the death of the 
richest man of the world has » moral for 
you worth taking home. 





INSURANCE NOTE. 


In his special report on assessment life 
and casualty insurance, Commissioner Tar- 
box, of Massachusetts, says: ‘‘Whether a 
life company is so established as to make 
reasonably sure the performance of its en- 
gagements with its policyholders, is an- 
swered by an examination of its assets and 
investments, its selection of lives, its pre- 
mium rates and its liabilities. This, upon 
the assumption of integrity and sound 
judgment in the future conduct of its 
affairs, and subject to the uncertainties 
which attend all human institutions. No 
such answer can be predicated of a com- 
pany on the assessment plan; at least, not 
until it has a reserve sufficient under its 
system to supply any deficiency that may 
eventually exist in its assessment resources. 
Confidence in such a company rests solely 
upon the probability that it will be able to 
collect future assessments of an amount 
equal to its promised benefits; and this 
ability depends on whether it shall main- 
tain its membership by the retention of old 
members and the acquisition of new. 
Without other pledges of stability, a com- 
pany so constituted cannot safely be relied 
on for life insurance, however it may serve 
as temporary insurance. It s the difference 
between a tenancy at will, which may ter- 
minate at any time, and an absolute estate 
for life. Intelligent promoters of the assess- 
ment plan now admit the radical defect of 
the orginal scheme as a permanent system, 
and seek expedients toremedy it. They con- 
cede, what heretofore they denied, that a 
reserve is an indispensable factor in any 
safe scheme of life insurance; but they in- 
sist that the conservative function of such 
a factor can be performed by a reserve 
much less io amount than the old system 
demands. The emergency fund provided 
by the statute, though not a reserve in the 
technical sense of the term, it is claimed, 
may be made to perform that function.” 


INSURANCE. 
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1851. 1885. 


Massachusets “Intl rile 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


84 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





E. W- BOND, President. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





Ooutinental {Brookiza, dor. Coast avi M tagrue 
Buildings: ad No. 108 Broadwan, = one 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,694 10 
Reserve for all otherciaims.... 449.586 00 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
GE WR ccctcccncccccncsdcacenses 1.535.221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885..84.938.501 92 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funas together equa! $1,200,000. 

DIRECTORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 

F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 

CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec, 




















SAMUEL D. BABOOC BAMU WYER 
GEORGE BLISS JNO. a: KER. 
we Wa wong HENRY F. BPAULDING, 
tN ty 0 BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURDY 

AURELIUS | Be HULL, JOHN H. REED 

OD RE I. HUSTED, ea sbrn, 
Hot ‘ CE EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. 0 M. BUSKINGHAM, 

L. ANDREWS, J.D. MIL 
E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
HInAM B ARNE 4 LAWRENCE TCRNURE. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nuw YoRK, JANUARY HTH, 1895, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ils 
affairs on the Slat December, 1884. 


Premiums on jMarine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1884, to Sist 











December, 1884,..... $3,958,139 44 
Prepieme on Policies not marked off Ist 
Ms Pilscccccccccnescccsesdscccsscs 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums..................++ ~_ 95,405,796 14 14 
Premiums marked off focus Ist cenmeny, 
1884, to Slat December, 1884.. ccvce + 84,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 
pay costonscscoceseseeoce’ $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Premi 
ums and 
hoocosaceces $787,789 4u 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,776,685 00 
Loans sec by Btocks and otherwise.. 006,100 v0 
ear? Estate pac claims due the Company, 
ted at............. wossrecneee 000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Recelva 1,454,969 73 
Cash in Peccccccccosscccccccccccccssece 261,544 65 
AMOUDE.........cececeeee 812,938,289 38 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theiz 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


4 TRUSTEES. 
J.D. 5 NES, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H¢MOORE, ROB’T B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW. MARSHALL, 
BouiGA W Bunxmam, JOR REISE 
VEX JA . DE FOREST. 





AA 

Wa 8 . LEVERICH, 
‘AMIN Is, FIELD, HOS. B. CODD INGTON 

JOSIAH O. LOW, K THURBE 

Wand F DODGE, 20 RI 

Wik LL TAM I H. MACY, phates. 

iOHN D. D. WEWLETT, HAWLEY 

WILLIAM HB. H. WEBB, WI LIAM b MORGAN 

OHARLES F. ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 


(CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres dent. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree't, 
4, A. BAVEN, 84 Vice Pree't, 


SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 





Revenue Account. 





Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts........... ‘ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............814,240,475 39 
ett candi eaten’ 





Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
‘ Endowments,........... 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values. 3,603,970 85 





Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies issued.......... 
New Insurance written..... ‘ 


17,463 
$61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.......... ....€59,283,753 57 


4,371,014 90 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)....... hethecs $10,000,900 
Policies in force..........006 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 





Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 








Death Claims paid. (income from Interest. 
1880, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,013,203. 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018. 
1883, 2,263,092. 1888, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,934. Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 188%, 151,760,874. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,300,296.  Jan.1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 
Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586, 
The Latest Advance mn Life Insurance 
18 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘* Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 





WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 

HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 

A. H. WELCH, 24 V.-Pres’t. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, MD., 
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THE STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending D: ber Z3ist, 1884. 
RI xsncttiggs mccssiesnnsapranntnntagpcijenscosenisivenshobanesbicangs -» -@108,876,178.51 


Annuity Account, 


Ann. y Ann. 
Insurance Com al = Qs iy aces 
a “yt in force, Jan. Aanatiiee in force, den. 



























































Lieatéaddesstenwn 61 $23,134 31 SI, Mvcodincane 61 $23,661 63 
att ) —~ mene 3,674 96 Peniiam Annuities. . 2,994 44 
Annuities Issued ; 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,565 97 || 66 $28.565 91 
Insurance Account, 
No. Amount. No. Amount. 
Poltctes | in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
4, SR appeegeetipees: 110,990 $42,946,032 Bs SP “cecencces oes 114.804 $351,789,285 
5 ’s Buildi Risks a coccel Saeee 34,675,989 Risks Terminated. ..... 7,880 25,832,736 
Office in Company's ing: 122,184}  $877,622,021 122,184] $37,622,021 
WALNUT ST., PHILA.| ;. ener “ 
3 0 8 and 310 ae a To Baiance from last account.... $94,972,108 86 By paid Death Claims....... .. .. $5,226,820 83 
“ Premiums received............ 13,850,258 43 “ Matured Endowments... 2,490,454 99 
—— = and Rents......«..... 5,245,059 98 {genta we ‘| 
i “« © Annu ties.” vende sb bee bens 926 08 
Cash Capital...................... $400,000 00 Sot Anmuligg cesses 5 28M 0 
- = “Additions. Policies = 3,087,096 17 
Reserve for Re - Insurance cee, / 


and all other claims........ 1,489,960 66 « «© omissions. cue 


° eyrase guishment of future).. 907,846 19 
Surplus over all Liabilities.. 375,333 00 “ “ Premium charged of Ga 1. 4. 
9 ° —— ae 





TOTAL ASSETS OCT. 1ST, 1885. ___| 3 Rs la 
$1,815,293 66 = Balance Sheet a 


To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 || By Bente Secured by Mortgages 





























“ Claims by death not yet due... 862,387 00 n Real Estate. . $416,97,527 96 
DIR ECTO RS: “ Premiums paid in advance... 27,477 36 - United States and other Bonds 34,522,822 08 
- oa Surplus ar and Contingent Guar- “ Loans on Collaterals........... 6,898,387 50 
antee Fund....... ecece oe. 4,748,971 15 « | | 10,282,653 04 
Whi tas in sand Trust Com- 
T. H. Montgomery, William W. Paul, of Panles at interest. .s.... Rot 64 
John Welsh, Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ps Premiums deferred, qi porae ass eta mn 
. . and semi-annual........... ‘i 
John T. Lewis, Alexander Biddle, “ Prem{ums in transit, , principally aaa a 
OF DOOGMDEP.......005 » eee § 
ic “ Suspense Account.. .......... 37,314 14 
Israel Morris, Charles P. Perot, “ ‘Agents’ Balances............... 7,196 90 
Joseph E. Gillingham. $103,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 
_ dard half per cent. Interest be u the Surp!l 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Prest. tone ign gas NO™ Tork Standard of four and 8 ae pa ape on eT -t 
e U8, &8 a ce 7) end w on each par- 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Sec. ticipating Policy which ry H be in force at its anniversary in 1885. 
* SL 50h 6. accamdascessnaeaDesgauaretetuanement Odesvecss Senwsecenesseeee o esensesnened $103,876,178.51 
RICHARD MARIS, Assist. See. New York, January 21, 1885. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
I I j Hermann C, von Post, oun H, SHERWOOD uLien T. Davigs, 
THE CONTINENTAL MAN HA AN LI FE, porno E, Sprouts, Zecens Cc. Richarosow Gronce a ANDREWS, : pony e 
LIF. R SON. LEXANDER ICE, OBERT OLYPHANT, . VAN RENSSELAER CRUGEP 
r' Ne ck COL” Bes NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY pect D. Rascoce:, WiuraM F, Bascock, sonnes | J BAKER, yng 9 HENDERSON, 
The ual Premium at the of 30 will be Georce S. Co’ F. Ratcurorp STARR, ENJ. HERMAN, EORGE B.Iss, 
oF pone FORD | At the end of the twenty year th e Company ae Joun E. Devaimn, Frepericx H. Cossitt, jos. Tuompson, ” Rurus W. Pecknam, 
ASSE TS While the Bio e holder fo cont. - have been 8570 00 Eymour L. Hustep, Lewis May, UDLEY OLCoTT, Ws. P. Dixon, 
82,447 722.19 secured for’ 20 years ao” the net es. of $33 60 RICHARD A. McCurpy, ane L .——7 j. Hopart Herricx. 
wun, | ae eee) 
$403,619.77. comes a paid-up policy of S008. Any other amount 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, These results on ot Ceti nated, but are fixed in a 
President. positive contra t the full face of the Policy mean- 





A.S WINCHESTER — being paya le ~ the _goant of the death of the 
; reis no forfeiture of 
bey continuance of policy after three a «= 
* Secretary Cash or Paid-up Value bein 


the terms of the New Ee yamoes by 


tis PaeS Tas tants Sees | Mutual Life Ins. Co. pad tsye Company, 
Ww A & H I WN G T oO N Bens. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GrBBENs, Sec ’ 


ASBEES......0000.-....00000++-817,093,567 10 (ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
NS. CO. OF NEW YORK. Liabilities................... .700, 

w. ArmewRie 3 - - vresident. NIAGARA mr I ss Spabaan ns 261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 
we ‘In this company policy. | © ire Insurance Company, een - 82,385,450 73 


patie ins the aint. 135 saeanwa' ¥. New York. pane attention of the Public i oat New T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
tageover thoseofallother | 69th Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. neat 1885 came premiu g Endowment Policies for precieely the | . P. FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BUKFORD, Act'y 

















companies, in Non-for- cash CAPIT ‘AL... iciee. Th ere policies participate Ady hole Lite Pol- A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
Rese “A , and are assachu- Hig Peet Ever 
fettable dividends to keep | Reserve for all other liabiliti ile Hea 8 setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. pameieaies All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
their policies in force FOS NU ceccnsccccccccesceseccenese 78 Cath surrender oe paid-up insurance values in. any conse st after three years. 
See charter. $1,851,597 39 Qiao ta ex Slensiey of the New Festure b roofs “tty aims ted at the Home Ofice. Tarnenand 
—_-— Policyholders Ly this Koagane has mane increased ed Protec had on application at Comiany’s Office. _ . Absolute security, combined with the largest liber- 
OFFICE: sion if the ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 
21 COURTLANDT ST, | _ X®¥ YORK SArErY Fi SBS | a POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON | *3iiermsorrovtneronces toon 
THO. F. F. GOODRICE, 7B. Vice-Presiden “ 








GEO. €. HOWE. Asst. Sec 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Sixty-Fourth Semi-annual Statement, Showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July 1885 
CASH CAPITAL 




















SPO ree ereseces 
SROGESS COCHORE CERES ERY THe e eee esas eereeereseses 


Meservs Premtamn Pumice ee rneercnennneneeiee aaa 
Reserve for Unpaid Sees as Gintene. 00000060! co cscdecrecreccesecccccccccesees cosesesceeoss des sesevs hsbosi tls ee "389.513 48 
Rie bedughbe Chdcewdenn idebaelectini Teka Sa Ate Lien welll Sb Motee Se acted aad eld wrucie dn enn oe oe ne K 
NCE SUN PlUs....... 2.0... eee cecceccceneceeseeee ones se eveees Fa cvcvccccccccececceseercecccccecccceceesesecs sevewanocesnepesenicn ceesoees -- 1,030,802 84 
CASH ASSETS. .....0 ...ccccccccccccce aan ta 





| ieee eee ee 2 


rretsseeesesceeeeees seeceseteseseaesseecerersesrses QT, 2EOO58 2 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection or Policyholders of Fire insurance: 
Cash in Banks 








ES ee eT Oe Sm ST LN loge Nae .» $134,241 23 | State and City Wanda (mneheet WalEE)....ccecsceccesceseseceseseesscoscee QRORMSO OD 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate......... 971,950 00 | Loans on Stocks, payable on demand ............. O00 ov dsesorsccceseccs 123,600 00 
United States Stocks (market value)...................scccseeseeseeeecees 2,882,235 00 Senate Glee d'n hands a4 Warsiberitevesvises sSesensess 43,087 18 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................ 1,581,772 50 tel Wabi e..<ecceccocs..... oreree = aaa eeese eevee ce pees. = 
Total......., POOR OOO eee eee eee e eee See EOE E EERE OEE Eeeseseeeses soncbensnesn co. 
5 SEY } COC CoCo OC Ce eeerereeerceeees sees 2006000 200 v0 cescrccsescece seeseeesseesecesseesee oy 200,008 BZ 
ps Ass’t Sec’s, P : ; 
wien ous, Sy J, H, WASHBURN, V.-Pres't and Sec’, —D, A. HEALD, Vice-President. CHS, J, MARTIN, President, 
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Old and Young. 


OLD JOB OKCENBEAN., 


A STORY OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 








BY W. W. FINK. 





Op Job Okcenbean, 

* No one in particular.” 

Very homely, very lean, 
Far from perpendicular. 

‘* Guess you'd better let him be,” 
So his neighbor said to me. 

** None of the polite about him ; 
Seems to wrap the night about him ; 
Just a little off I reckon 
By the way he’ll stand and beckon 
To the lightning and the thunder 
With his old face filled with wonder.” 
But there fell a light about bim 
Ia whose beams I write about him. 


Christmas Eve had come, and bright 
Blazed the cheery fire witbin ; 
But without the shivering night 
Trembied to the tempest’s din. 
‘It is time,” the mother said, 
* Little children were in bed, 
Santa Claus is growing old ; 
Aud his hair like snow is white. 
Hear the winds so wild and cold! 
Would you have him come to-night?” 


Spoke the little dimpled pet, 

With her brows so wisely set. 
**'Course he’ll come! 1 hear the humming 

Of his bells. I know he’s coming!” 

To her baby brother’s side 

Stole she, and, so joyous-eyed 

Whispered : ‘* Don’t tell Mama, ’cause 

I must go meet Santa Clans.” 

So she donned her downy cloak ; 

Not a sound her steps awoke, 

And, with smiling silence, passed 

Out to where the hurrying blast 

Bore her onward. listening still 

For the sleigh-bellis o’er the hill. 


* * * * * aa 


Through the town a shudder ran— 
** To the rescue, every man!” 

And among them strcde the lean, 

Mufifled, silent Okcenbean. 


Great, rough-bearded, freezing men 
Through the night searched every where, 
And at morning went again 
Wearing faces of despair. 


“See! ’Tisshe! Thechild!” But no, 
It was high above the snow ; 
On a branch that pierced the drift 
They could see it sway and shift. 

Ah! they knew the kerchief weil, 
And the tragedy it told ; 
How an unloved hero fell 

Battliog with the blinding cold, 
And they hurried to the scene 
Murmuring, ‘‘ Poor old Okcenbean !” 
Swift they pierced his shroud of snow 
Whispering : “‘ He is dead!” But, lo! 
’Neath his great coat, on his breast, 
With his thin arms ’round her pressed, 
Lay the little child asleep. 
Ah, to see the strong men weep 
When the darling raised her head, 
And in pitying accents said : 

“Oh! you must not wake him ; ’cause 
He’s my dear old Santa Claus!” 


Then they bore them gently vown 
Through the snowdrifts to the town, 
Where they watched the new life chase 
Death from Job’s poor, pallid face. 
Tbus there fell that light about him 
In whose beams I write about him. 


OmanHa, NEB. 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE BALLIN- 
GER’S. 








BY HARRIET PRESOOTT SPCFFORD. 





A gay family of children were Mr. Bal- 
linger's; although it should be explained 
that they were none of them actually and 
positively his; they were the children of his 
wife by her former marriage, and she was 
now dead; and so, as they seemed to be- 
long to nobody else and nobody belonged 
to them, and there were nothing and no- 
body to take care of them, why, Mr. Bal- 
linger claimed them as his with mych the 
same courage and spirit as that with which 
he had claimed their mother and her family 
of six some years ago, moved far more by 

ity than by Joye, Some people even 
Ipoughs the six children were gl} he bad 





claimed the mother for. It was certainly 
all that he acquired with her, except the 
privilege of paying nurses’ and doctors’ 
and druggists’ and undertakers’ bills, and 
of sitting down afterward with—no, not 
with a sense of relief—but with much more 
contentment than he thought belonged of 
right to a bereaved widower, with children 
clambering over him like bees over a 
honeycomb, no more conscious, either of 
their bereavement or contentment, than he 
was. 


How should they be conscious of it ?: 


They had hardly seen their mother in the 
two years of her Ballinger existence. She 
had been a nervous invalid, one of those 
that wear out almost all affection with 
whims and exactions; and she was for the 
greater part of the time shut up io her 
room, where the children were not allowed 
to come more than once a week, and the 
husband scarcely oftener; and then with 
such tiptoeing and hushing and aweing in 
general, and darkened windows and cold 
draughts and smell of drugs in particular, 
that they dreaded it as they did working 
out a new example, and galloped and gam- 
bolled down stairs afterward like colts out 
of harness. They had felt the prevailing 
gloom of the house for a short period; but, 
so seldom seeing the invalid, they did not 
precisely, so to say, miss her. What they 
did miss was the doctor’s creaking boots, 
the whispering of the wearisome nurses 
that helped out the head nurse, Mrs. Bur- 
rage, who evidently thought poorly of 
children; the smell of medicines, the anx- 
ious faces, and the suppression of all cheer 
and of their own voices and heels in espe- 
cial. Nor may I say that they enjoyed the 
funeral; for that would be most unnatural. 
But it was really quite a period of excite- 
ment; and black was becoming to Pauline 
and Em, and Johnny had new shoes that 
squeaked like a fiddle and made him quite 
*% man of importance, and the others quar- 
reled a little over their respective crapes, 
and Fanny felt badly at the last moment 
and had to borrow Katey’s handkerchief, 
and Tom lost his place in the procession—a 
stray urchia who stood gaping at the gate 
being lifted and swung into the mourning 
coach, and Tom finding himself at the end 
trudging on afoot, his friendless condition 
receiving pity from the baker’s boy, who 
was rattling along in his cart. 

If Tom’s share of the day’s exercises 
wound up with a good thrashing at the 
hands of Mr. Burrage, did he not deserve 
it? And if he prostrated himself and blub- 
bered loudly that he was an orphan, and 
this was what afeliow might expect who 
had a step-father, was anybody going to 
contradict him? Certainly not Katey, her 
handkerchief again being called into requi- 
sition there, she and Tom usually sharing 
all things, even to their misdoings. No, 
Tom, at any rate, did not enjoy the funeral, 
except for that very brief moment when 
the baker’s cart rattled by the procession 
and Tom waved his hat over his head, as, in 
passing, he caught sight of Katey and Fanny 
and Johnny, in their slow coach. The 
only extenuation of Tom’s conduct which 
Mr. Ballinger could find was that he hard- 
ly knew his mother any, and did not know 
death at all. But it was Tom who, a week 
after, going berrying with other boys, left 
them, climbed fences, and went a half mile 
out of his way to heap an armful of wild 
azalias, where she lay, and it was Katey 
whom he found sitting there with her lap 
full of ox-eyed daisies. 


‘‘She loved pretty things,” said Katty. 
At least I guess she did. So I’m weaving 
her a daisy chain. She had lots of pretty 
dresses. She never wore them. She'll 
never want them now.” 

‘*Do you suppose she has wings?” asked 
Tom. 

‘*Of course she has!” answered Katty, 
indignant at the doubt. ‘‘ Angels always 
do.” 

And the more they grew to look upon her 
in the angelic light, the less they regarded 
her as human; and she became, with the 
lapse of days, only a beautiful abstraction ; 
and, never having been any check upon 
their boisterous mishehavings when alive, 
the poor Jady became only an encourage. 
mént to them when dead; the argument 
that they had no mother, and thgt it was a 
phame tq add anything to the unhappiness 
of motherlesg children, and it was hard 


enough to be orphans, any way, without 
being punished for it, and all the rest, ex- 
cusing them from admonition and reproba- 
tion, until things reached a pass where noth- 
ing but the rod would answer. 

Poor Mr. Ballinger! What a time he had 
of it! How could he tell what to do with 
Pauline and Em, seen by the neighbors 
decked out in their mother’s best dresses, 
and looking over their shoulders to see the 
trains sweep the gravel-walks; Fanny 
found taking a bundle of her mother’s old 
love-letters to school for the delectation of 
the girls; Johnny caught rummaging her 
drawers, his pockets full of her great gar- 
net and amber and carnelian beads, which 
he wished to use as marbles of the inferior 
nature played with by orphans, and stoutly 
claimed the right to do, as they were his 
own mother's; and Katey and Tom staying 
away from school whenever they liked,and 
averring that their mother told them they 
might, before she went to Heaven. Indeed 
Katey and Tom, as well as Johnny, took on 
a great many airs toward those children 
who were so unfortunate as to have 
mothers yet alive, quite pluming them- 
selves, as it were, on the fact of their 
mother’s angelic plumage; and so insisted 
to the cook upon a diet of angel’s cake and 
other superior dainties, so insisted to the 
housemaid that, if their mother was an 
angel, then they must be treated as angels, 
too, and so insisted to Mrs. Burrage, who 
remaincd as housekeeper, that they should 
only wash their hands and faces when they 
pleased, that they should roll their hoops 
in the hall and spin their tops on the table- 
cloth, and bring home to dinner Teddy 
O’Flavigan and Paddy McGuire—those 
questionable little beings of the back 
alley—whenever it suited their con- 
venience, that the cook and housemaid 
lett without warning, and Mrs. Burrage, 
pouring out the story of her woes, con- 
cluded by saying: 

“IT must say, if it’s me that says it, that 
there’s nothing short of a revolution from 
Heaven will obleege me to stay here, Mr, 
Bailinger, sir, one day after my next 
month’s up, unless you lets me take 
a switch to them outrageous brats, 
sir!” 

Of course Mr. Ballinger preferred keep- 
ing the switch as a permanent possession 
“in his own hands, and Mrs. Burrage took 
her departure in high dudgeon, being as- 
sisted out of the house by the whole six, with 
a clatter of tin pans and iron spoons and fish- 
horn that was as maddening to her as dis- 
graceful to them. And everybody said thuse 
neglected Ballinger children were going to 
the dogs as fast as Mr. Ballinger’s silly 
good-nature would carry them. 

Mr. Ballinger’s despair as he inspected 
his desolated kitchen, and, with both 
hands plunged in his hair, wondered what 
on earth he was to do, was somewhat pa- 
thetic. It even moved thesetlittle sprites; 
and Pauline volunteered to make some 
biscuits, out of which she left both the salt 
and the soda, so that they tasted like bitter 
dough mixed with lemonade; and Em of- 
fered to attend to the beds, but found her- 
self unable to resist the temptation of 
doubling the sheets so as to make “ apple- 
pie” of them, and render it impossible to 
get between them, and of slipping a pinch 
of snuff and pepper under the pillow of 
Johnny, her twin brother and her collabor- 
ator in the bed-making business; and 
Fanny offered to wash the dishes, and suc- 
ceeded in breaking a whole tray full; and 
they al] declared it was the loveliest way to 
live—just like a picnic!—and begged their 
father never to have another cook or second- 
girlin the house, and made such general 
rout and total ruin in one day that the 
father, seized with an inspiration, slapped 
his hat on and rushed to the telegraph 
office and begged their Cousin Margery— 
their mother’s Cousin Margery—to resign 
her place as assistant in the grammar 
school of a distant town, and come to them 
for good and all; and, except for the help- 
less old charwoman’s efforts such general 
pandemonium reigned until she came that 
he went ta the station to receive her, feeling 
that he should hail her as one sent by Provi- 
dence. 

Mr, Ballinger had heard his wife speak 
of her Cousin Margery as the impersona.- 
tion of neatpess, discretion, amisability, 





aptitude, industry, and every virtne—one 





of those women who can bring order out 
of chaos and accomplish all sorts of do- 
mestic revolutions while other people are 
getting on their shoes. He expected a 
rather stately and somewhat portly matron 
of middle age, with spectacles and frizette; 
and you may picture his surprise when a 
slender, graceful, altogether lovely-look- 
ing young woman, of some twenty-five 
summers, but who, he hardly thought, 
could have seen eighteen of them, tripped 
from the cars in the November twilight, 
glanced about her, with a pair of shining 
brown eyes, and, while a rosy color 
mounted her cheek, inquired, in the sweet- 
est voice in the world, if Mr. Ballinger’s 
carriage was there. 

‘**Good heavens!” said Mr. Ballinger to 
himself, mentally tearing his hair. ‘*What 
have I done? This makes seven cf them! 
Ihave only added another to the number. 
Seven troubles instead of six. Now it is 
Pauline and Em, Johnny, and Fanny, and 
Tom, and Katey, and Margery.” 

And he drove on in silence and perplexity 
alittle way. Then he took off his bat, 
and rubbed his hair up straight all over 
his head and put on his hat again, and had 
decided to make the best of it. 

‘* Well, Margery,” he said, ‘Iam glad 
you have come. But I don’t know that I 
haven’t made a mistake in supposing you 
can direct the affairs of my house and my 
six little spirits of misrule,” 

‘*Are they spirits of misrule?” she an. 
swered, ‘‘I thought perhaps they were 
full of life.” 

‘Full of’— began Mr. Ballinger, but 
stopped in time. 

‘“‘That is so much better than if they 
were moping and pining. Anda house is 
so happy with lively children in it. Ihave 
been looking forward to it ever since I had 
your telegram. I lead such a lonely life. 
Oh! I think we shall enjoy it all im- 
mensely.” 

And so, to his amazement, he did. A 
day or two of shaping out, and then the 
most punctual of cooks sent in the most 
savory of breakfasts, the neatest of house- 
maids went about the place, and there was 
the cleanest damask and most glittering 
silver, the whitest beds, the brightest fires, 
ever seen in that house; there was no dust, 
no litter or confusion to be found; there 
was no noise anywhere for six hours; and 
then the inevitable noise was subdued al- 
most to music, the children’s things were 
in the children’s rooms, the school-going 
was as regular as the clock-ticking, and, 
with Sunday-school and its good-behavior 
tickets, and church and mission-meeting, 
where, sooth to say, Pauline and Em had 
classes, and the long walk with Cousin 
Margery afterward, Sunday, instead of being 
a horror became a day of joy. If the girls 
tore their dresses now, there they were in 
the morning by the bedside so neatly darned 
that they must needs try to learn to darn 
as neatly themselves; and they could come 
home now with a skirt ripped half off the 
waist without expecting a box on the ear, 
or a lengthened reproach that was worse, or 
the deprivation of a week’s goodies. If 
the boys went in swimming, they dared to 
be seen before their heads were dry. No- 
body was always shouting after them about 
their muddy shoes; for the most attractive 
red morocco slippers were waiting for 
them the minute they closed the doors; 
apd Tom found his hated knickerbockers 
replaced one morning by long, grown-up or 
grown-down trousers, without apy fussing 
on his part; and the day Johnny thought 
he was dying, after a cigarette, and gave 
all his toys and kites and stilts to Tom—the 
whole world having become dust and ashes 
and smoke—he found, on Tom’s refusalsto 
surrender the property when he recovered, 
duplicates of everything provided for him 
by the watchful Cousin Margery. And at 
last, before they really knew it, the chil- 
dren were respecting each other’s rights, and 
home had become so delightful a place that 
they had no desire to spend their spare 
time in the back alley, but were vying 
with each other to see who could add the 
most to its pleasantness. 

‘*It really seems, Tom,” said Katey, over 
the pile of puts they were gathering, one 


day, when a year of this agreeable life had 
passed, ‘‘as jf children were of some 
consequence, singe Cousin Margery 
ame,” 2 < ies ah ha 
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‘They are to her, any way!” said Tom, 
with spirit. 

“‘T used to think everybody despised 
children,” continued Katey thoughtfully. 
‘*T think so now. I’ve thought about ita 
great deal; everybody but Papa and Cousin 
Marcery. They always help children last 
at the table, and they always stop talking 
when they come into the room, and they 
say ‘hush,’ and ‘ you’re not old enough to 
understand,’ and it will do ‘ well enough 
for the children’; and sometimes they shake 
you; and that’s perfectly dreadful; it makes 
the whole world in a whirl; or they box 
your ears. They wouldn’t dare to shake 
grown-up people or box their ears, you 
see. Oh! yes,” said Katey, ‘I’ve thought 
about it a great deal. It isn’t so in this 
house any longer; but [ used to think we 
were called children because it gave people 
a cold chill to seeus. I hope Cousin Mar- 
gery’s never going away from this house.” 

‘“‘If she does,” said Tom stoutly, ‘I 
shall go with her.” 


There is no question as to what Tom 
would have said had he known of the same 
thought running through his father’s head 
at that very time, Cousin Margery having 
been directing his affairs and his six 
troubles for about a year. 

‘*Margery,” said Mr. Ballinger. ‘‘is 
young Dunwoodie coming here for any 
purpose?” 

‘‘How should I know, sir?” responded 
Margery, with such a pretty color flushing 
all her pretty face. 

** Are you going away from me?” 

‘‘Not unless you send me, sir,” she an- 
swered again, the waxen white lids drop- 
ping down and dropping down till large 
tears slowly filled and dropped down 
too. 

Send her! Mr. Ballinger shuddered. 
He remembered the Babel that his home 
had been ever since it had been his home; 
the dreary, disorderly, discordant limbo; 
and he lookedabout him now at the evi- 
dences of peace and serenity and sweet- 
ness through the whole house, and in the 
lovely room where he sat, with its flowers 
and books and work and drawn curtains, 
and rosy firelight flickering over all. Was 
he likely to shut himself out on the wrong 
side of the gates of Eden? 

And then this lovely young woman, the 
ordering spirit of the whole! As Mr. Bal- 
linger looked at her, sitting opposite to him 
now, he had a fancy that, after all, she was 
the only woman he had ever known, all 
others being shadows merely. 

It was shortly after this that Tom came 
home from school in a fine rage; Ben Har- 
den had told him that he was going to have 
a step-mother. 

‘*T don’t believe it,’’ said Pauiine, in a 
stately manner. ‘‘ Father isn’t that sort of 
person.” 

‘““How absurd!” 
” 

‘* As if we wanted a step-mother!” cried 
Fanny. 

‘* Perhaps Papa does,” suggested Katey. 

‘*Papa want a step-mother!” they all 
cried in chorus. 

‘““We'’ve got a step-father now,” said 
Johnny. ‘‘And I think that’s enough.” 

**So it is,” came in chorus again from 
the whole body of the abused Ballin- 
gers. 

‘* And Ben says step-mothers are horrid,” 
said Tom. ‘Just horrid. They’re always 
finding fault and scolding, and making you 
stand round. They’re worse than old 
Burrage. Ben knows one that puts people 
to bed without theirsupper. And they take 
away your things, and don’t let you have 
any new clothes. They don’t let you go in 
swimming,they don’t hang up your stocking 
Christmasg,nor let you help stone the raisins, 
nor give you fire-crackers Fourth of July; 
and they set your father against you, and 
they have children of their own, and make 
you wait on them, just like Cinderel- 
la!” 

“Ivs perfectly shocking!” echoed Fan; 
and fora few days there was a decidedly 
unpleasant atmosphere about the house. 

But nothing more of the obnoxious new- 
comer being heard, and Christmas being 
imminent, there was a temporary forgetful- 
ness of her possibility, the children becom- 
ing absorbed in their Christmas prepara- 
tions; for Pauline and Em were dressing 
a new doll for Katey under Cousin Mar- 


said Em. ‘Nor 








gery’s supervision, with such tremendous 
privacy that it is doubtful if it ever became 
public enough for Katey to see, although 
Katey really knew all about it, Fanny hav- 
ing been unable to keep the faith; and 
still deadlier secrecy being exhibited over 
the silk and steel-bead purse they were 
knitting for Cousin Margery herself, 
Johnny, however, being too rapt from 
outer contemplation in sawing a bracket 
from a cigar-box for Cousin Margery’s own 
room, to notice anything, and Fanny being 
providentially busy over a watch-pocket 
she was crocheting for Cousin Margery’s 
new gray silk, and in whose slow manufac- 
ture she had only succeeded so far as to 
ravel the whole thing out three times. 


‘*Marian Lane asked me to-day again 
about our step-mother,” said Fanny, com- 
ing in where Cousin Margery was sewing 
the ruffles into the necks of their best 
dresses.for her little tea-party on Christmas 
Eve. ‘**AndI told her it was a wicked 
story. We weren’t going to have any step- 
mother, and we wouldn’t stay in the house 
with one, any of us!” 

‘* Wouldn’t you?” said Cousin Margery. 
‘“Why, that would be a pity. Where 
would you go?” 

‘* We would go to the poor-house,” said 
Em, decidedly, quite oblivious of the fact 
of their present dependence. ‘‘ And you 
may tell Papa so, if he says anything about 
it, Cousin Margery,” said the eleven year old 
little oracle. ‘‘We have made up our 
minds. And I guess that would make Papa 
ashamed of himself!” 

‘Emily, do you know what you are say- 
ing? Make your father ashamed of him- 
self! I can’t hold conversation with chil- 
dren who speak so of their father; and 
such a father as yours has been to you. [ 
am ashamed of you!” 

‘Cousin Margery! What will become 
of you, if Papa marries a step-mother?” 
cried Pauline, triumphantly, 


“Of me? Oh! I shall be taken care 
of!” said Cousin Margery, smilingly. 

‘* The way we shall be! With a step- 
mother in the house. I’drather die!” cried 
Em. 

**So’d I,” whimpered Fanny. 

*‘T’d rather have her die!” said Johnny. 
‘* T'll make it hot forher, any way. I guess 
she’ll be sorry she ever came where she 
wasn’t wanted. We’ll worry her to death; 
that’s what Tom and [ll do. I hate her! 
I just hate her!” 

‘*T don’t,” said Cousin Margery. ‘‘ And 
{ don’t believe youdo. I should’t wonder 
really, if you loved her.” 

‘* Loved a step-mother!” was the indig- 
nant cry. And Em fied from the room, to 
be overtaken, sobbing over the top of a 
trunk, by Fan, who flung her arms around 
her, exclaiming: ‘‘Oh! Em, I too have 
lost a mother!” 

It was not a cheerful week that followed. 
Mr. Ballinger had no children climbing 
over him, as of old, in its evenings; and 
Cousin Margery had no peace for the 
questions and conjectures concerning the 
dreaded personage. ‘‘Oh! isn’t it too 
bad!” cried Fanny, one day, bursting into 
tears no one knows why except for the 
general agitation. ‘‘ She'll be wearing our 
mother’s clothes, and everything!” And 
even little Katey went about the house 
singing, : 

‘My wicked mother slew me, 
My father long did rue me, 


My sister Margery, gentle fay, 
Stole all my little bones away,” 


‘ and the rest of the lugubrious lines from 


her fairy book. 

Still the world had to go on, step- 
mother or not; and Christmas had to come; 
and they forgot a great deal of their tribu- 
lation in the necessary preparations, 
and, warmed with the general spirit, they 
even forgot their disapprobation of their 
father so far as to spend some of their 
pocket-money for handkerchiefs for him, 
which they worked with Cousin Margery’s 
hair, because none of theirs was long 
enough; and with the increase of the in- 
creasing atmosphere of Christmas their 
troubles became easier to be borne. 

But at last there was nothing more to do; 
the hemlock boughs were hung over the 
mantel, the ground pine festooned the 
picture-frames, the laurel-wreaths were in 
the window-panes and over the door, and 
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Cousin Margery had gone up through the 
untrodden crust to lay one on the snow- 
heaped mound in the graveyard. The 
house smelled like walking in the woods, 
as Fanny said. But Tom’s nostrils were 
more conscious of the odors of spice and 
fruit comprised in certain plum cakes, as 
he wrestled with his collar and his neck- 
ribbon before going down to the little tea 
party of some of their father’s and of Cousin 
Margery’s friends, with the minister and 
his wife. He had the bow safely tied at 
ast, and descended with the others, with 
more or less scuffling and pushing and gig- 
gling on the stairs. After all they got 
down too late to stand behind the curtains 
and see the people come, as they had in- 
tended; for the people had already come. 

‘It’s your fault!” said Fan to Tom, whis- 
pering in the corner where they had clus- 
tered. ‘‘I never heard before of a boy 
prinking so as to be late!” 

‘‘T don’t care,” said Tom, ‘‘as long as 
we're not too late for supper. I say, there’s 
going to be oysters! I smell ’em; and 
fried chicken; and there’s a jolly big plum 
cake. I saw it!” 


‘*With a sugar Cupid on top of it, and a 
wreath of orange blossoms round it,” said 
Em, ‘‘in the middle of the supper-table. 
Oh! isn’t Cousin Margery the one to do 
things splendidly ?” 

‘* Look here!” said Johnny. ‘‘We’d better 
make the best of this. There won’t be 
many more such spreads after the step- 
mother comes. I wish there wasn’t any 
such thing as step-mothers! I just hope 
the first morsel she eats in this house’’— 

But what was this? Here, just as the 
Christmas peal began to ring out from old 
St. Paul’s belfry, was Cousin Margery com- 
ing in, with her new gray silk on, and a 
delicate mist of lace about her fair white 
throat, and a bunch of roses at her waist, 
And how pretty the color was in her cheek, 
and how soft and dark and shining were 
her eyes, as she stood there hesitatingly. 
And Mr. Ballinger was going forward, and 
taking her by the hand, just as if everybody 
there didn’t know Cousin Margery! And 
the minister was standing up and talk- 
ing. 

‘‘Oh! my good gracious!” roared Tom. 
“Tf we’re not stupids! Now. I see it all! 
Here’s the step-mother, Johnny; and don’t 
you wish there was never such a thing as a 
step-mother? Here she is, and’— 

‘‘Itvs Cousin Margery!” cried all to- 
gether, in one breath, regardless of min‘s- 
ter or guests, or of anything but their joy- 
ous amazement. 

‘* And now she never can go away!” 

‘* She’ll be always here!” 

‘*She’s our own mother!” 

‘‘T shall always call her Cousin Margery, 
though!” 

**You lovely, sweet, dear Cousin Mar- 
gery!” 

‘‘Mamma! Mamma!” 

And so many children were caressing over 
that step-mother, almost before the bene- 
diction made her so, that she hadn’t a rose 
left about her except the roses on her 
cheeks. 
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I was a little Egyptian cat, 
And I lived in King Pharaoh’s house, I did; 
The rats and the mice I would ehase with de-~ 
light ; 
I often caught birds, which I know wasn’t right, 
And, instead of a fence, I would sit out all night 
And ‘‘ miau” on the top of a pyramid. 


But one day I was greedy, and ate seven mice ; 
So I had a bad fit, and I died, I did; 
Then they hurried and made me this beautiful 
case. 
It covers me all, just excepting my face ; 
And they put me away in a quiet little place 
On a shelf right inside of the pyramid. 


And there I have been for these thousands of 
years, 
And I hoped to lie hidden forever, I did; 
But they hunted me out and they brought me 
away. 
Oh! isn’t it wretched that I have to stay 
In the dusty museum here, day after day, 
When I want to ge back to my pyramid, 
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LITTLE DELIA’S SHOES. 





A STORY FOR GIRLS, 





BY GRACE DENIO LITOHFIELD. 





Ir was a bitterly cold day late in De- 
cember, and little Delia Hadley was the 
only passenger in the one horse car wind- 
ing its slushy way through the lower part 
of New York. She sat, huddled in a cor- 
ner, drawing her scarlet cloak closely 
around the poor, deformed shoulders, whose 
sad curves were not wholly hidden even by 
the wealth of soft brown hair that fell, in 
loose curls, half way down to her waist. 
She was evidently an old friend of the 
driver’s, who, after making sundry comical 
grimaces at her through his glass door, 
gave the reins a twist around the brake 
wheel, and came inside. 

“Cold; aint it, little un ?” he said cheer- 
ily, slapping his arms noisily across his 
breast. ‘‘ Didn’t think as you’d be out to- 
day. And where’s the babies ?” 

*“Iv’s too cold for them,” answered 
Delia, smiling up into his big, ugly face. 
‘* Mother kept them in, with Tommy.” 

‘Ani taint too cold for you; eh? 
Nice August weather; aint it? Most brings 
out the skeeters; don’t it? Feel em biting 
my ears now.” And Mr. Dobbs began rub- 
bing those red and sizable features as re- 
gardlessly as if they belonged to some one 
else ; forit is odd, but it usually makes all 
the difference in the world in our treatment 
of a thing, whether it is ours or our neigh- 
bor’s. 

Delia laughed. 

‘Well it’s always summer at our Mis- 
sion House, you see, Mr. Dobbs, ’cause 

there’s always a Lily there.” 

‘*Eh?” inquired Mr. Dobbs. ‘Oh! 
That’s Miss Lily Henderson; isit? Her as 
teaches you down there? Oh! I see. 
Flowers all the year round. Very good. 
First-rate. Must tell my old woman that, 
though she aint got no sense for a joke. 
Never had. No more nor a tax collector. 
Well Lhope Miss Lily’s as good as her 
name.” 

‘*Oh! she is,” cried Delia, her great 
brown eyes afire with instant enthusiasm. 
‘*She is so sweet aad tall and white, with 
gold hair, just like a lily grown into a 
woman.” 

Mr. Dobbs thought it right to check 
this redundant imagination. 

‘Flowers don’t never grow into noth- 
ing else but seed, my dear,” he said, with 
crushing positiveness. ‘‘ Don’t you look for 
it. But so long as Miss Lily’s good to you, 
nobody’ll ask better of her.” 

‘Good to me?” Qh! she’s heavenly 
good to me!” Delia exclaimed raptu- 
rously. ‘* And Mr. Dobbs, only think, she’s 
going to give all us children a Christmas 
tree, a real Christmas tree, with lights and 
things on it; and I never saw a Christmas 
tree in my whole life, and we’re to have it 
to-morrow night. I can’thardly wait. Did 
you ever see a Christmas tree, Mr. Dobbs ?” 

‘Well yes, I reckon I’ve seen a pile of 
em in my day,” said Mr. Dobbs, screwing 
up an eye meditatively. ‘‘ Mostly in front 
of butchers’ shops, though. They aint 
great shakes, to my notions. Maybe it’s 
the dressing up does it, as it does with the 
women. But here’s your corner. Waita 
bit, and [ll lift ye off.” 

It was a crowded spot where the car left 
little Delia, close by the great post office, 
where so many streets pour their conflict- 
ing throngs together; but protectors spring 
up everywhere for the weak and helpless, 
and Delia soon found another friend in a 
policeman, to whom she imparted the tale 
of the wonderful Christmas tree, as he 
piloted her safely across to her goal. 

‘‘T’ve another frock to wear,” she con- 
tinued confidentially. ‘* This isn’t my best 
frock at all; but my shoes! When one goes 
to a party it is not nice to have such very 
big holes in one’s shoes; is it?” 

‘*Want a new pair, I guess,” said the 
policeman, with a compassionate glance at 
the poorly-shod little feet at his side. ‘‘ Or 
p’raps the curls is most long enough now 
to hide ’em.” 

Delia’s gentle face grew very serious. 

‘Yes; I have wanted a new pair some 
time. But Tommy needs new boots just 
as bad, Mother says, and the useless feet 
must wait longest. I don’t mind the cold 
so much; but I’m ashamed to go to Misg 
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Lily’s party in old shoes. 
be, Mr. Thompson?” 

‘**T don’t know as I’d mind,” rejoined the 
policeman. ‘But parties and such goin’s 
on is quite out of my beat, yousee. I’ma 
deal more at home in the lock-up, and 1 
never heard no complaint made against the 
shoes there; and there’s all kinds comes in. 
Twice as bad as yours, I’ve seen, and 
nobody put out by reason of em. Sonever 
you trouble about your feet, my girl, only 
to get ’em warm and keep ’em out of mis- 
chief.” 

Warming her feet was, however, the least 
purpose of little Delia’s daily visit to the 
post-office on her way home from the Kin- 
dergarten; and a few moments later she 
was diligently hunting about under the 
loose wrappers and torn papers scattered 
over the pavement or brushed up in light 
heaps around the steam heaters, for the 
bright pictured advertisement cards which 
occasionally found their way down among 
the rubbish, and which had come to con- 
stitute the chief plaything in the Hadley 
household. Suddenly she stopped short 
in her search. Something bright and 
gleaming shone roundly up at her from a 
dusky corner. It was a five dollar gold 
piece. She sat down in a heap on the floor 
and studied it intently. Five dollars. 
What a great wealth of money! That was 
equal to—she was not quick at arithmetic, 
and gold was such an uncommon quantity 
to deal with—yes, equal to ten big half- 
dollars! Equal to twenty silver quarters! 
Was it possible her hand held such a for- 
tune as that? But whose was it? Cer- 
tainly not hers. Some one must have 
dropped it, and she must give it back im- 
mediately. 

She got up and looked about. People 
were passing to and fro all the time, dash- 
ing in at one door and dashing out at an- 
other, everybody in a desperate hurry to 
get somewhere else; but there was nobody 
who seemed to be leaking gold pieces as 
he went. Delia watched them ail in be- 
wilderment, and accosted one or two tim- 
idly, only to be roughly told to stand aside. 

Presently, however, she caught sight of 
a gentleman standing apart, intent over a 
letter. He had just thrown down the en- 
velope; perhaps he had dropped the money 
with it. She went up to him at once. 

1 found 


Wouldn’t you 


** Please, sir, did you lose this? 
it on the floor.” 

She had to speak twice, and even to pull 
gently at his coat before he noticed her. 
Then he looked down with a frown, which 
inttantly changed to the compassionate 
smile which always greeted the poor little 
girl’s sad figure and lovely, inuocent face. 

**No; it’s not mine, child. Keep it. It’s 
yours, if you found if.” 

‘*Mine?” asked Delia, incredulous de- 
light irradiating her whole face like a flash 
of vivid sunlight. ‘Really mine? All 
this?” 

“Yea; all that,” said the gentleman, 
kindly. **‘ Now be wise in spending it. You 
won’t find such golden fruit on the public 
highway every day, I can tell you”; and, 
thrusting his letter into his pocket,he hur. 
ried off, leaving little Delia all aglow with 
joy. 

Hers! Really hers! Twenty silver quar- 
ters belonging all to herself! Now she 
could have her shoes! A bright red flush 
of pleasure surged over her delicate cheeks ; 
and, closing her bands tightly over her 
treasure, she started hurriedly for home. 
Should they be shoes that laced or shoes 
that buttoned, and how many buttons 
should they have? Fanny Jones’s new shoes 
had seven buttons, only she had lost off the 
top one. Buttoned shoes were certainly a 
great deal prettier; but laced shoes were 
cheaper; and if she got those, there would 
be more left to get the teapot-handle mended 
with, or to buy somebody else something. 
Everybody at home wanted something so 
much; only not quite so much as she wanted 
her new shoes. But was she sure of these 
shoes even now? A great fear crept over 
her and almost stopped her heart’s beat- 
ing. Wouldn’t her mother think the money 
was general property instead of Delia’s 
particular property, and take it for some 
family need that struck her mature sense 
as more pressing than .the new shoes? 
Wouldn’t she put it into boots for Tommy? 

Delia’s steps lagged slower and slower. 
It would be very hard to give up her money 


for Tommy’s boots. Tommy did not mind 
showing his toes half so much as she minded 
showing hers, and would not think twice 
about going to the party in his old boots. 
And yet, ought she to give it up? 

The struggle was still going on in her 
mind as she slowly mounted the many 
flights of stairs leading to her home; and she 
irresolutely put the precious piece deep in 
her pocket before opening the door, . 

Mrs. Hadley, as usual, was stooping close 
over the sewing machine, too busy for any 
greeting to the new-comer. She was a wid- 
ow, with five little children; and she 
found it quite hard enough to earn a suffi- 
ciency of bread and butter to fill all these 
greedy little mouths, without wasting time 
on unnecessary words besides; and if sbe 
could but keep herself from speaking harsh- 
ly to this disappointing eldest child, whose 
deformity and consequent uselessness only 
became the more trying now that she was 
grown to an age when she might otherwise 
have begun to be a help, why that was all 
that the most rigorous justice could demand 
of her; and justice was the ground-note of 
Mrs. Hadley’s character. 

Delia’s little sisters and brother were 
playing in a corner of the scantily-furnished 
room, and greeted her advent with a shout 
and a simultaneous rush toward her. 

*The cards! The cards! Give us the 
cards!” 

‘**T haven’t any. I didn’t find any,” said 
Delia, her eyes riveted on Tommy’s boots. 
Yes, his toes certainly obtruded far worse 
than hers, and one of his heels was half 
torn off. But then he did not seem to mind 
ita bit. Boys’ toes are less bashful than 
girls’ toes anyway. The gold piece burned 
in her pocket. Oh! dear. Ought it go in- 
to boots instead of shoes? 

‘You mean old thing!” said Tommy, 
making a hideous face at her. ‘: There’s 
always ecards. You just didn’t look. It’s 
like your meanness. You're a horrid, ugly 
little girl, and I won’t never do anything 
for you. You won’t catch me. You 
needn’t ask me. Sothere!” And, further 
emphasizing his speech with a cruel pinch, 
Master Tommy turned angrily away. He 
bad been counting on those cards for the 
last hour. 

‘“*Poor Tommy!” thought Delia, pity- 
ingly. ‘‘ He shall have my money for the 
boots. That’s better than picture cards. 
Vil give him my gold piece, and try not 
to mind my old shoes at the Christmas 
tree.” 

** Leave my house be!” cried Eliza, try- 
ing to protect a fragile paper edifice from 
Tommy’s invading fingers. I’m making 
believe it’s Miss Lily’s house, where she 
lives when she’s home, and it’s most 
builded. I’m putting on the third story.” 

‘* Miss Lily don’t need no grand house,” 
snecred Tommy, with a successful dive at 
the cards. ‘ Miss Lily aint anybody grand. 
She’s only a teacher.” 

Delia’s soft eyes shone with sudden fire. 
‘*Miss Lily is a grand lady!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘*She doesn’t have to teach at 
all. She’s ever and ever so rich. She 
only teaches at the Mission House for 
goodness’ sake. She doesn’t do it for 
money at all.” 

‘*T don’t care,” retorted Tommy. She’s 
ugly anyhow. She’s most as ugly as you 
are. I hate her.” 

“Then you’re a naughty, ungrateful 
boy,” said Delia, turning away with a 
swelling heart; and she hung up her hood 
and cloak with tiny red fingers that trem- 
bled with indignation. No, after that it 
was quite impossible to give the money to 
Tommy. Any one who could speak in 
that way of dear, beautiful, flower-like 
Miss Lily, deserved to wear old shoes to 
the Christmas party. But how should she 
contrive to secure the new shoes for her- 
selff She sat pondering and planning for 
a long time, and finally crept to her 
mother’s side and gently pulled her dress. 

‘** Well?” asked Mrs. Hadley impatiently 
without pausing. 

‘** Look!” said Delia softly, holding out 
her hand. The gold piece shone like a lit- 
tle sun in the tiny palm. 

Mrs. Hadley glanced round, scarcely 
lifting her head, and at the unwonted 
sight dropped her work abruptly. ‘‘ Well, 
never! Where did you get that?” she 
asked, in surprise. 

‘* |~—I—Miss Lily gave it to me,” said 








Delia faintly, dropping her head guiltiiy. 
‘She gave it to me to buy a pair of new 
shoes with.” 

‘“*Miss Lily ?” repeated Mrs. Hadley. 
“Bless me! It’s five dollars. She gave 
you allthat fora pair of shoes; did she ? 
So you’ve been complaining to her, I sup- 
pose, that you couldn’t get shoes at home ?” 

**No, no!” cried Delia eagerly, lifting 
her head. ‘‘ Indeed I never said a word to 
her; but”—the pretty head drooped again— 
‘anybody could see I needed them, 
Mother.” 

Mrs. Hadley sighed. ‘‘ A body needn’t 
look far to see the wants of the poor folks; 
and there are worse things to do without 
than a pair of whule shoes. See here, Delia! 
You'll have to give me that money. I can’, 
be buying shoes for my children while 
there’s a penny owing to others; and there’s 
jus’ five doliars more left on your poor 
Aunt’s coffin that I’ve been racking my 
brains to try to scrape together. The liv- 
ing can shift for themselves; but to bury 
them decently is all we can do for the dead. 
Give it here, child!” 

Delia’s hand closed spasmodically over 
her threatened treasure.” 

“It’s mine!”she said, with a sob rising. 
** Its mine, Mother!” 

Mrs. Hadley drew the shrinking child 
toward her by both wrists. She did not 
mean to be rough, but her tight grasp hurt, 
and Delia gave a stifled cry, half ot pain, 
half of alarm. 

‘‘Yours. Is it? And who pays for your 
clothes? Who pays for the food that 
keeps you alive ? Who pays for the roof 
over your head ?” 

** You do,” stammered the child. 

‘*And what work do you do? 
do you earn toward your living ?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘And when are you ever going to be- 
gin? What do you expect to do for your- 
self?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘Then don’t you ever again say any- 
thing is yours till you have done some- 
thing to earnit. Give methatmoney. Till 
be bound your Miss Lily would rather I 
was an honest woman, and paid my lawful 
debis, than that I dressed my girls like fine 
ladies; and your shoes’ll hold together as 
good bit yet.” 

Delia dropped the coin into her Mother’s 
lap without another word, and moved 
silently away, while the momentarily sus- 
pended wheel of the machine instantly re- 
sumed its labor, with an almost human vip- 
dictiveness in its whirr, whirr, whirr, that 
goaded the child beyond endurance. It 
seemed to be saying: ‘‘ There, there, there, 
I told you so, I told you so,” over and over 
again, louder and louder every moment. 
Poor Delia! It was very hard. She had 
told a lie; and it had not served her pur- 
pose any betterthan thetruth. The money 
was gone; and now neither Tommy nor 
she could go new-shod to the Christmas 
tree. It was very, very hard! 

Mrs. Hadley went out late that afternoon 
to pay off the last installment of the debt 
that rankled on her conscience. It was 
dark when she returned, and Delia was sit- 
ting on the floor with her lit‘le sisters, 
telling them fanciful stories in her soft, 
plaintive voice, interrupted occasionally by 
skeptical comments from Tommy, who was 
fighting manfully against the absorbing in- 
terest inspired in him by the tales. 

“Taint true, not one bit of it,” he was 
saying, as his mother came in. ‘‘ Leastways 
I never seen flowers like that, with women 
in the hearts of ’em.” 

Mrs. Hadley shut the door sharply and 
sat down. 

‘**Delia, come to me directly,” she said, 
in a very harsh voice. 

The child obeyed instantly, putting little 
Eliza gently out of her lap. 

‘* Yes, Mother.” 

‘*T met Miss Henderson in the street as I 
came out from settling with Mr. Dunford 
and I stopped to thank her for giving you 
that money,and to explain what I had done 
with it, and she said she had never given 
you the money at all. Do you hear? She 
said she had never given the moncy ai all, 
Now what I want to know is how you 
came by those five dollars you brought in 
this morning ?” 

Delia looked up at her Mother helplessly. 
She was speechless with shame and misery. 


What 





‘* Where did you get the money?” contin- 
ued Mrs. Hadley, shaking her a little, as if to 
rouse her to speech. ‘‘Do you hear me?” 

‘*T—I found it,” gasped Delia, trembling 
from head to foot. 

Mrs. Hadley bent over her. 

‘*Delia,did you steal it?” she hissed. 

The child broke into horrified sobs. 
“Oh! no! Oh! Mother,how could you think 
I would? I found it; indeed I did; it 


“wasn’t anybody’s; and sol thought it was 


mine.” 

‘* And you found it in Miss Lily’s purse, 
I suppose. You know very well where to 
look. You’ve told me often enough how 
she lets you rummage in her bureau 
drawer. A fine story that, her giving it 
you for shoes! And now you want me to 
believe you didn’t know whose the money 
was! You stole it, Delia!” 

Delia stopped sobbing all in a moment. 
“*Oh! Mother,’ she said: ‘*‘ Do you think I 
could be so wicked? Do you think I could? 
I found it on the floor of the post-office, all 
under the torn papers and things, and there 
was a gentleman said it was mine since I 
found it; and I did so want it for my shoes; 
and I thought you would let me have it for 
that if I said Miss Lily gave it to me, and 
Oh! Mother, Mother! how could you think 
I’d do such a thing as to steal it? Oh! how 
could you think I would?” 

‘*There’s many things a liar may do be- 
sides tell lies, and there’s no trusting the 
word of one as can speak two ways,” re- 
plied Mrs. Hadley harshly. ‘*Go get your 
cloak and hood.” 

Delia turned deathly white. ‘‘ Are you 
going to take me to jail?” she whispered. 

‘*T am going to have this cleared up to- 
night,” replied the mother. ‘* I’ve brought 
you up as a respectable child; and do you 
think I can sleep, not knowing but what 
you’re a thief as well as a liar? Come 
along. Put that shawl around you. I’ve 
no extra three cents to spare on myself, 
and you must walk instead of riding when 
you go with me. Tommy, keep the chil- 
dren quiet, and see to the kettle; will you?” 

It was quite dusk when Mrs. Hadley 
reached the Mission House with little Delia; 
but the schoolrcom was a blaze of light, in 
the center of which sat Miss Lily Hender- 
son, with gay ribbons and bits of bright 
silks and scraps of gold and silver paper 
scattered all over and about her, till she 
looked like a living rainbow. She was 
singing softly to herself as she sat there 
working with deft white fingers, and in the 
light streaming down over her bent head 
her hair sparkled and gleamed as if its 
threads had been drawn through liquid 
gold. She turned when the door opened, 
and then rose and came forward, »u faint, 
questioning look lurking under the friend- 
liness of her smile. Ah! whata beautiful, 
dainty, hot-house Lily to find blooming in 
these plain Mission House surroundings! 

‘““Good evening, Mrs. Hadley. I am 
working for my Christmas tree; but won’t 
you come in? Do you want anything of 
me? Oh! my little Delia,” she added 
brightly, catching sight of the child, and 
holding out her hand. ‘‘ Why, you look 
frozen through, my poor pet. Come to 
the stove.” 

Delia stood looking at her with entranced 
eyes. This tall, slender, graceful girl, with 
the lily-pure face, was the embodiment of 
a delicious dream to her. Ah! how she 
loved this lovely lady! A warm light 
flashed into the great, hungry brown eyes 
she lifted to her teacher’s face; but she did 
not move from her place by the door. 

‘Yes, Miss; you can do much for me,” 
said Mrs. Hadley, bluntly, her sharp, hard 
voice contrasting with Lily’s like a file with 
a silver bel]. ‘* You can tell me whether or 
not my girl here stole those five dollars 
from your purse.” 

‘*What! Stole them from my purse? 
Delia?” cried Lily, in greatest amazement. 
**Oh! never!” 

‘**Maybe not, Miss,” replied Mrs. Hadley, 
quietly. ‘‘ But I must know, if you please. 
She said you gave her the money to buy 
shoes with. That was a lie. Now she 
says she found the piece at the post-office. 
Maybe one lie’s as good as another; but 
I'd sleep the easier for knowing positive 
the money didn’t mayhap come out of your 
purse instead of out of the street. It’s a 


deal likelier place to find gold pieces, Miss; 
and I would like to know, if you please,” 
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Delia kept her fascinated eyes on the 
young lady’s face, the drawn lines about 
her mouth relaxing somewhat as she gazed; 
but she neither moved nor spoke. Lily 
looked down at her in the greatest trouble, 
clasping and unclasping her white hands, 
on which a cluster of diamonds flashed 
like incarnate sunlight. 

‘* But, Mis. Hadley, I am sure she did 
not. Delia would not take a penny from 
my purse or any one’s purse, if she were 
starving.” 

‘*T would like just to know it, please, 
Miss,” reiterated Mrs. Hadley. ‘‘I’m an 
honest woman as would rather see my 
child dead before me for lack of bread to her 
mouth than know she had taken a penny’s 
worth as wasn’t hers to buy herself a crumb 
with. You'll oblige me, Miss, if you'll 
look in your purse and see. That’s what I 
came for. I’m sorry to put you to any 
trouble; but our characters is all we poor 
folks has; and it’s ill we can afford to lose 
that. Would you look in your purse,please, 
Miss?” 

‘*But—but what good will that do?” 
faltered Lily. ‘* lnever know what’s in my 
purse. Five or ten dollars, more or less. 
I never keep close accounts.” 

Mrs. Hadley moved a step nearer. There 
was a curious flash of indignation on her 
face. 

**You mean, Miss, you really don’t 
know? And where do you leave your 
purse, Miss, please?” 

‘*In my bureau,” replied Lily, unwilling- 
ly. 

‘** And you lock the drawer, Miss?” 

‘*Oa! no; of course not. Why should I?” 


** IT beg your pardon, Miss; but I’m only 
asking questions as I’ve a right to. And you 
leave your purse where anybody may get 
to it, and everybody knowing where it is; 
and you could lose five or ten dollars out of 
it and never miss iu? I don’t say a few 
cents, Miss, here or there, but five or ten 
dollars?” 

‘*T am very sorry—very sorry,” repeated 
Lily deprecatingly, a bright red spot coming 
to each cheek under this reproachful inqui- 
sition. ‘* But I have never had to know. I 
never think what I take out till iv’s gone 
and | want more.” 

** Just so, Miss. I dare say it is all natu- 
ral and right enough to you; but I tell you 
it is wrong. You ought to know what goes 
in and out of it, Miss. It’s a sin, I say,” 
she continued, with rising voice, as she stood, 
talland grim and gaunt, before Lily, un- 
sparing reproach in every line of her face 
and figure. *‘ It’s a sin for the rich to come 
among us poor, and fling about their gold 
in our faces, and not leave us so much as 
the chance of clearing ourselves if it be 
there’s a suspicion any morsel of it has 
stuck tous where it shouldno’t! It’s ashame 
to be so careless of what God gives you to 
account for!” 

‘* But, Mrs. Hadley,” cried Lily, almostin 
tears, ‘*there isn’t 3 suspicion. Who could 
suspect our dear little Delia of such a thing? 
I haven’t the shadow of a doubt of her.” 

Not a muscle of the mother’s stern face 
relaxed. 

‘*Maybe not, Miss. You’re not the 
mother as bore her. You’re noways respon- 
sible for her character, Miss; and it’s a deal 
easier to believe what one likes than to 
clear up a doubt.” 

‘But why should you not believe too, 
Mrs. Hadley? Why not believe what Delia 
says?” 

‘* How am I to know when to believeand 
when not to believe now she has told me a 
lie?” demanded the woman fiercely. ‘It’s 
her word against the likelihood of things; 
and what’s her word good for now?” 

‘“‘Iv’s everything to me still,” said Lily 
quickly. ‘‘ Delia, my darling, come here.’ 
She gathered the little one closely in her 
arms, and sat down with her on 4 low chair. 

‘*Tell me truly, my pet,” she whispered, 
bending over her. ‘1 will believe every 
word, and forgive you everything, every- 
thing, even if it were the very worst. 
Where did you find the money, my poor 
little one?” 

Delia lifted her loving, sad eyes to the idol- 
ized face above her. 

**T did not steal it, Miss Lily. I told the 
lie, because I wanted the money so bad for 
my shoes; but indeed, indeed, I would 
never steal.” 

‘*T knew you would not, my darling.” 





‘*No, no,” said the child vehemently, 
two great tears rolling down over her white 
cheeks. ‘‘] found it at the post-office; on 
the floor; on the floor.” 

Lily folded her arms closer over the poor 
little crooked figure, nd looked up earn- 
estly in the mother’s face. 

‘*Oh! Mrs. Hadley, you must believe her. 
In my heart and soul I do.” 

Mrs. Hadley drew a deep breath. 

‘*Well,’ll not keep you longer, since it’s so 
as you can’t help me, Miss. Time’ll maybe 
bring it about so I'll know; but it’s not easy 
trusting one as has lied; and, if you please, 
Delia ’ll not come to the Christmas tree 
to-morrow, along with the rest of the 
children.” 

A great, startled cry broke from the 
child’s white lips. Not come to the Christ- 
mas tree! Be shut out from fairy-land— 
from Paradise—all for one poor little lie 
that had not done her the very least bit of 
good at the time, and that had already 
brought her into so much misery! She 
could not speak, but caught hold of Lily’s 
dress with beseeching hands, looking up, 
with the piteous, agonized eyes of a dumb 
animal in mortal pain. 

‘Oh! Mrs. Hadley, not that!” pleaded 
Lily. ‘‘Any punishment except that! I 
cannot lose my little pet. 1 must have my 
Delia here that night. Of all the children, 
I want her most.” 

**Tam sorry to go against you, Miss,” 
said the woman, stiffly; ‘‘but I keep my 
word always, as the childrenknow. I never 
go back on what I have said. Delia, we'll 
go home now. We have troubled the lady 
long enough, and she can do nothing for 
us.” 

Delia gave one more heart-broken glance 
up at the beautiful face she worshiped, 
and then slipped quietly out of her teach- 
er’s arms. Life could hold nothing more 
cruel for her than that moment’s anguish. 
She was beyond tears or moans. Her face 
was marble white. The punishment struck 
through to her very soul. 

The tears welled up in Lily’s blue eyes. 
‘* Is there nothing I can do or say to change 
your decision, Mrs. Hadley? I cannot bear 
—I am so sorry—Il wish”— 

“Don’t trouble yourself, pray, Miss. 
Them as has sinned must bear the conse- 
quences; and I’m thinking Delia will not 
tell a lie again. Come, Delia. We’re dis- 
turbing the lady at her work.” Ard, tak- 
ing her child by the hand, not roughiy, 
but with a grip that seemed like iron, as it 
closed relentlessly over the small, weak 
fingers, she passed out into the night, and 
Lily pushed away all her pretty work, and 
broke into bitter, self-accusing tears, 

The night came for the Christmas tree, 
and all the little waifs belonging to the Kin- 
dergarten were gathered together in the 
school-room; all but one. ‘The tree stood 
in the middle of the room, brilliantly 
lighted from base to top, with Miss Lily 
keeping guard over it like a presiding an- 
gel, her fair cheeks flushed with knowledge 
of the pleasure she was giving, and the 
good she was abuut to dispense with lavish 
hand, though ever and anon, as her eyes 
fell on Mrs. Hadley, where she stood up- 
right and angular, mounting guard over her 
children and keeping Tommy in unwonted 
quiet, a keen regret shot through her lov- 
ing heart for that dearest little child of them 
all who was not there. No one of them 
guessed where Delia was; no other of them 
thought of her as they stood about the blaz, 
ing tree, singing the pretty song they had, 
been practicing so long for this occasion. 
It was a wet, cold, snowy night, the flakes 
turning into icy water as they fell; and 
Mrs. Hadley brought her flock down in the 
cars, deeming the walk in the storm too 
long and too bad for even their hardened 
little feet. 

**It isn’t every year as Christmas comes 
into poor folks’ lives, she said, grimly; 
**and we'll ride like gentlefolks this once.” 

Delia said never a word as the door closed 
upon them, leaving her alone in the dismal, 
chilly room; but, as soon as they were well 
away, she snatched her searlet cloak and 
hood from the peg, and tied them on in 
nervous haste, slipped down the creaking 
stairs and out into the night, and found 
her way along through the slippery streets, 
half sliding, half running, till she came— 
she too—to the Mission House, whose hos- 
pitable doors were closed to her for the 





first time of all now, when she most longed 
toenter. She had no intention of begging 
admission. The thought of struggling 
against so cruel a fate never entered her 
submissive little soul. All she hoped, was, 
perhaps, to get some stray glimpse, through 
the windows, of the glory within. 

How she got there she could not tell. She 
was always unsteady upon her feet, and 
the way was long and strangely unfamiliar 
in the dark,and the snow in her face blinded 
her, and her long hair blew about her and 
slapped her on the cheeks, like a wet hand, 
and frightened her, and she cried piteously 
to herself ss she ran stumbling on. Yet, 
somehow or other, she reached the place at 
last, and there she stood now, on the oppo- 
site side of the street, reaching up on tiptoe 
in a vain effort to get just one peep into the 
upper windows. A kindly shutter blew part 
way open,as if with intention of befriending 
her,and kept slamming back and forth; and, 
whenever it opened, Delia’s heart gave a 
great bound of delight, though she could 
see nothing except a sudden stream of light 
that flickered mistily among the falling 
snow-flakes and seemed to struggle to get 
away. 

There was a thick muslin curtain, reach- 
ing more than half way up the window, in- 
side. Delia could not see even shadows 
through it. If only she could get up higher, 
perhaps she could seeoverit. Who knows 
but what she might see the top of the tree 
itself the next time the blind crashed over? 
She looked eagerly around. There were no 
steps to the houses opposite, no fences, no 
ledges to the windows to hang on by. She was 
desparately cold and wet, and the passers 
on the narrow street jostled her roughly, 
and several times she slipped and fell, and 
one man swore at her as he picked her up; 
but how could she turn back yet, before 
she had seen even the shadow of the beau- 
tiful, wonderful tree that grew lights in- 
stead of blossoms, and toys in the place of 
fruits? Ah! There was an ash-barrel. If 
only she could stand on that! She was not 
used to climbing, and it was hard work 
pulling herself up its rough sides. But, 
helped by her great desire, she climbed 
safely to the top, and stood there, clinging 
to a telegraph pole, shivering nervously 
from head to foot, and waiting for the blind 
to open again. It had blown to the 
instant before. In another moment a fav- 
oring gust of wind caught it and swung it 
out on its rusty hinges, and—Oh! beauti- 
ful! Oh! divine!—by standing on tiptoe 
and straining up her necktothe uttermost 
she could see a little waxen anycl, that,sus- 
pended on an unseen string, seemed float- 
ing in mid air, like a visible blessing from 
an invisible world, just above the bafiling 
curtain that hid all else. Oa! could it be 
that a Christmas tree meant such dazzling 
wonders as that? A cry of rapturous joy 
parted the poor child’s lips; she made one 
desperate effort to see more before the vac- 
illating blind should shut out all the 
brightness and the beauty and the wonder 
of it, lost hold of the friendly pole, staggered 
a moment on her insecure footing, clutched 
wildly out at the yielding air, and fell down 
and over into the street, directly in the 
pathway of passing car. That tiny floating 
angel,hanging on white wings above a blaze 
of mysterious light, was little Delia’s last 
earthly vision. She was quite, quite dead 
when they drew her out from under the 
horse’s feet, and the flopping blind beyond 
was slill. A hand had reached out from 
the inside and made it fast, and the little 
Christmas angel and the beautiful golden 
light were swallowed up together in the 
darkness. 


There was a knock at Mrs. Hadley’s 
door the next day. Miss Lily Henderson 
stood there. Her face was very white and 
sad. 

**May I come in?” she asked timidly, 
as if fearing a repulse, ‘* Will you let me 
come ?” 

Mrs. Hadley opened the door wider and 
motioned her within. ‘1 thought may be 
you’d be here,” she said gravely. ‘I 
thought as how you'd like to see her 
again.” 

Lily came in hesitatingly, pausing near 
the threshold. 

“I brought her these,” she faltered, 
holding out a pair of little kid shoes. 
‘‘They were on the tree for her last night, 
you know, and she wanted them so much. 





I cannot bear she should not have them 
still. Will you put them on her, please ?” 

The mother took them silently and 
turned away, Lily following. There was 
that hush in the room which death always 
brings even into the noisiest places, and 
that unnaturalnes3 with which it enshrouds 
even the most familar and common ob- 
jects. The children had been sent away, 
and on the bed lay little Delia’s lifeless 
form, ready to be taken away too, never to 
return. The mother went up and stood 
beside it. There were heavy black rings 
under her sunken eyes, and a stern solem- 
nity about her mouth, but no other sign of 
emotion. ‘‘ Perhaps you'd like to see her, 
Miss. She’s not changed much, Miss,” she 
said, and turned back the sheet with a 
steady hand. 

Lilly came nearer, her heart throbbing 
painfully ; but as her eyes fell on the child’s - 
sweet face she gave a sudden start. 

** Her hair!” she cried ! ‘* Her beautiful, 
silky hair. What bave you done with it? 
On! why did you cut it off ?” 

Mrs, Hadley did not answer immedi- 
ately. When she did, her voice was 
shaken and strange. 

**T sold it, Miss, this morning, to a hair- 
dealer. He said he had never seen such 
curls. He gave me ter dollars for them.” 

Lily turned and looked at the woman, 
with suddenly flashing eyes. 

‘** You sold her hair!” she said beneath 
her breath, in angry amazement, recoiling 
trom her involuntarily. 

**Yes, Miss,” said the woman quietly, in 
the same strained voice. ‘‘ I couldn’t bury 
her so, not knowing but what maybe she 
was a thief, her as I’d brought up for an 
honest child; and I sold the hair off her 
head, Miss, to get the money that I had no 
other way to raise; and you must feel now 
as it is Delia herself as gives you back 
these five dollars in place of the piece 
which, maybe, she took from you; and so 
she goes to her grave honest, after all.” 

Lily drew back with a passionate outcry. 
* Oh! Mrs. Hadley! Mrs. Hadley! Don’t! 
don’t!” 

Mrs. Hadley forced the gold piece be- 
tween the girl’s clasped fingers. 

‘* Maybe it was yours, maybe it was not; 
but you didn’t know, Miss, you see; and so 
long as there’s a doubt, you must take it, 
Miss. I must have itso. I couldn’t bury 
my child with a stain upon her as had 
always been honest before; and you can 
feel it is Delia’s self as pays it back, since 
it is her own hair as brings the price. It 
was beautiful hair, Miss. The man said 
he had never seen such curls.” 

Lily knelt down and bent over the little 
shorn head, with choking sobs, 

**Oh! Delia! Delia! my little innocent 
darling!” she whispered. 

The mother came nearer and touched 
one of the small waxy hands. There was 
a five dollar gold piece in it. 

‘* Yes,” she said, in a broken voice, fold- 
ing the stiff fingers over it with awkward 
tenderness. ‘‘ He gave me ten dollars for 
the hair. It was so very fine and soft, he 
said, and I put the other gold piece here, 
Miss, to be buried with her when she yoes. 
I couldn’t take the money from my little 
dead child as I took it from her living, and 
maybe—maybe—Oh! God knows!”—she 
cried, throwing up her hands with a sud- 
den passion of despair terrible to see. 
‘God knows the truth, but for me 1 shall 
never know, never, never know, but what 
maybe [ did her wrong.” 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Commumoations for this department should be ad. 
areseed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, ew York. 





SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 
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1, Syncopate realities, and leave oily sub- 
stances in human bodies. : 

2. Syncopate a town in Lombardy, and leave 
an island of the Zgean Sea. 

8. Syncopate a comedy, and leave part of the 
head, 
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4. Syncopate uneasy sensations“of the body, 
and leave kitcben utensils. 

5. Syncopate impressionsin plaster, and leave 
domestic animals. 

6. Syncopate something worn by bishops, and 
eave mud. 

7. Syncopate an acid fruit, and leave a Span- 
ish name. 

8. Syncopate bread dried by the fire, and 
leave to throw up. 

9. Syncopate a soft composition of substances, 
and leave a part of the head. 


TREE PUZZLE. 
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The trunk of the tree and the ground upon 
which it stands are the same word. 

Upper letter a consonant. 

2. An exclamation intensified by the sight of 
the tree. 

8. An exclamation at the size of the tree. 

4. An exclamation at the wonderful effect of 
the tree. 

5. An exclamation at the delight given by the 
tree. 

The center and foundation word soon to be 
enjoyed. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
In candy, but not in date. 
In fishing, but not in bait. 


In grandeur, but not in state. 
In friendship, but not in mate. 
In scorning, but not in hate. 
In fortune and in fate. 

In money, but not in rate. 

In entrance and in gate. 

In staying, but not in wait. 


QUEER PUZZLE, 
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, 8, 6, is a domestic animal. 
3, 6, is worn by man and woman. 
8, 6, isa disgusting creature, 
8, 6, ia one’s self and near. 
8, 6, is rested. 
, 6, is a kind of cloth, so-called in 
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8, 6, is a useful article in a house. 
, 8, 6, is an abbreviation in law. 

, 8, 6, is having held a session, 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 
BEHEADED WORD. 


177TH. 


Pirate. 
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WORD PUZZLE, 


1. Decanter ; 2, Lawrence ; 3, defined; 4, par 
sonage. 
OMNIBUS WORD, 
Stream. 
ELLIPSES. 


1, Robert; 2, Jonathan; 3, Harry; 4, Eddy; 
5, Bertram ; 6, Lewis; 7, Joveph ; 8, Benjamin ; 
9, Frank ; 10, Tease ; it Dan; 12, Clarence, 13, 
Guy. 

ANAGRAMS, 

Selected. 

I.—On Occupations.—1, Rome shakes ; 2, Our 
hats; 3, Ten pairs; 4, The races; 5, Come 
plain ; 6, To ride. 

If.—On Flowers.—1, Name one; 2, Sour 
beets; 3, Ah, Lida; 4, Use margin; 5, Daniel 
nods ; 6, I call; 7, Thy chains ; 8, Ben raves. 

Ill.—On Fruits.—1, Carts run; 2, A negro; 
8, Pepin leaps; 4, ‘Tis a crop; 5, We learn 
most. 

IV.—Miscellaneous. —1, You name us atill; 
2, Sister, you could; 3, I depart on time; 
4, Our frog-den ; 5, Is to linger; 6, Ma’s own 
kin. Cc. D., P. V. and R. G. 
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WACKET? 


CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘‘Baldwin’’ The Clothier. 


BROADWAY COR. OF CANAL ST, N. Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Boys or Children, 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement 
Blank,with full line of Samples,sent at 
request. 





GOLD BAKER R's 1878, 


rvaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 
FINE 


GAS FIXTURES! 
























ASSORTMENT 

o.... ae New Finishes, 
SEND FOR mauernesnens 

SPECIAL DESIGNS, 
ESTIMATES AND PRICES. 
ALSO, MANUFACTURE 

ANDIRONS, FENDERS, 


LAMPS, 


GAs ™ 


SALESROOMS: 
MERIDEN, CONN., and 
21 & 23 BARCLAY ST., New York. 


Farm and Garten. 


The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to recetve any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


DAKOTA AND DAKOTA FARM. 








BY JOEL BENTON. 


I HAVE been for many weeks traversing Dako- 
ta, north and south, and have now seen, for the 
first time, the most wonderful agricultural re- 
gion, without doubt, in the United States. It is 
doubtful, in fact, if there is a more promising 
one of equal contiguous extent in any part of 
the world. 

As so many curious statements are made about 
Dakota, and so much misapprehension and 
misinformation prevail with reference to it— 
especially in respect to its climate—a word or 
two on this point maybe pertinent. People 
living in the East have an idea that Dakota isa 
sort of second cousin to the North Pole, and 
that the summer here is very brief. My imme- 
diate experience with the climate covers the 
past autumn ; and a finer one it has rarely been 
my fortune to encounter anywhere. Many days 
in September were of summer warmth, and 
scarcely three days in the entire fall could be 
called, in any marked way, stormy or disagree- 
able ; and this, too, in North Dakota. 

I was surprised, considering there was an 
almost entire absence of rain—except a few 
light showers, the most uf which fell at night— 
that so little inconvenience occurred. The 
roads were not loaded with deep dust-beds, and 
the prairie grass was not sun-burnt and scarred, 
as pastures and lawos, under similar circum- 
stances, would be in the East. There was a cold 
snap in October, of two or three days’ duration, 
when ice of considerable thickness appeared ; 
but, it yielded soon, and plowing on and below 
the forth-sixth parallel has not yet ceased, al- 
though we are near the middle of November. It 
may even go on for some days yet; but the 
plowing time usually closes about Nov. 10th. 

There is no doubt the thermometer goes low 
in winter here, and sometimes marks forty 
degrees and more below zero; but I have heard 
it said by persons who have lived in the cities of 
New York and Chicago that the coldest weather 
at Fargo or Grand Forks is far more agreeable 
to them than either a New York or a Chicago 
winter. So far as the farmer is concerned, the 
winter does not trouble him much in Dakota, 
whatever it may be; for his work is done before 
itcomes. His busiest times are in seeding, 
in harvest, and threshing, and in plowing for the 
next year’s crop—after threshing is over. But 
sometimes he postpones the threshing until the 
fall plowing is done, and puts his grainin stacks 
to be threshed very late in the fall, or early in 
the winter. If he has a good deal of new land 
to break, he is apt to do this, unless he is ccm- 
pelled to force his wheat into market. At one 
time a good many more farmers were compelled 
to do this than do it at present. Those who 
need the results of their crop can easily get 
mcney advanced on it for the brief space of time 
on which they need it, and get it on easier terms 
than formerly. 

In some cases, farmers build their own gran- 
aries and hold their own wheat in order to es- 
cape the considerable fees charged by the rail- 
road elevator companies. In other instances 
farmers themselves club together and build a co- 
operative elevator. I can see one now from the 
window where I am writing, just completed, al- 
though three of the usual sort, which stand be- 
side it, were established first, and might be 





d d sufficient. 





FRAUDS AND IMITATIONS. 

Let it be clearly understood that Compound 
Oxygen is only made and dispensed by Dra. 
Starkey & Palen. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Any substance made elsewhere, and called 
Compound Oxygen, is spurious and worthless, 
and those who buy it simply throw away their 
money, as they will in the end discover. Send 
for their Treatise on Compound Oxygen, It 
will be mailed free. 


€ oa a} Sotto EMERY Ket 
Has a steel wire through center to prevent break- 
ing; will sharpen knives quicker and better than the 
old-fashioned “ steel,” end is WARRANTED TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION. Is wanted in every household and 
makes @ very DESIRABLE AND USEFUL HoLipay PREs- 
ENT. ay with tine Rosewood or Coco-Bolo handle, 


. Sent post-paid 
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RKIN, 108 Water St., Cleveland, O 
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LADIES desiring Perfect Fitting Soa 


ASK YOUR DEALERS FOR 


HOUGH & FORD'S 
SHOES. 


Manufactured at 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


hich received prize medals in 1885, at the World's 
Fe postion, N.O., end Southern Exposition, Louis- 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 
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It is true the Dakota farmer pays a high 
interest for money compared with the rate at 
which it is obtained in the East; but he can 
well afford to do so on land which costs him 
nothing, or next tu nothing. He comes here 
without anything, in many cases; sits down on 
a piece of land which is a marvel of productive- 
ness and beauty; throws up a sod house, or 
shanty, in which he lives comfortably, and with- 
out lessening taste; makes a few trivial, and 
not highly expensive improvements ; works for 
awhile, forsome adjacent neighbor, who can 
give hmm monthly wages ; and, having complied 
with the law in its not onerous steps, at Jength 
takes out his ‘‘ final proof” papers, and is the 
possessor of a valuable farm. It is a farm, too, 
which is sure to become more and more valuable 
from the mere lapse of time alone. 

There is no such chance in the world for a 
man to become a land-holder, and an eventual 
*‘ solid man” in a civilized community, by till- 
ing the soil as Dakota offers to-day. No young 
man who wishes to be a farmer, who is capable, 
resolute and right-minded, can posaibly fail 
here ; nor does it require gigantic strength or 
even phenomenal muscular powers. When it is 
remembered that many voung ladies, and some 
who were far from being robust when they came 
here, have taken up claims, and are now the 
easy possessors of homesand farms of their own, 
it is evident that the process cannot be regarded 
as a difficult one, 









In fact, one of the things which has struck 
me most forcibly in respect to Dakota farming, 
is that it does not involve so much hard work 
for the farmer as farming in the older states does. 
It was Jethro Tull, I believe, who invented the 
cultivator, and made the horse first go between 
the rows of corn and vegetables, and so accom- 
plish work which was once wholly done by hu- 
man hands. But herein Dakota, the horses 
practically do all the hard part of the farmer’s 
work, The man need not even walk behind 
them, either in reaping, raking, 
seeding, harvesting, haying or plowing. 
He can ride, in fact, with every one of these pro- 
cesses. He meets with no stones nor stumps 
to throw him out or wrench him, or to vex his 
team; there is no fence, or fence corner to 
bother about, and he cuts a furrow of a mile’s 
jength, or longer, with a beauty and grace that 
is a sight to behold. Even a young girl can 
manage a sulky-plow. I saw a girl of sixteena 
dozen times, who had been plowing with this 
implement for days together, with perfect suc- 
cess ; and she did not seem to have suffered a 
hardship. 

The new inventions which come to the farm- 
er’s help, too, are not by any means yet exhausted. 
It was quite a step forward when binding and 
threshing went on together; but a machine is 
now in use that takes off the heads of the grain 
and leaves the straw standing, which does away 
with sheaves and the expense of twine. It also 
saves the labor of moving the straw and stacking 
it; and, as the straw is burned at last, it is cer- 
tainly better to diffuse the ashes from it evenly 
than to pile them up under one or more large 
bonfires. During the present season, a reaping 
machine has been exhibited (in Cass County, I 
think) that does the threshing, as well as the 
reaping, and leaves the wheat cleared in the 
bags, and ready to transport to the elevator, 
Disinterested observers consider it a success. If 
this should prove to be so, the next inventor 
will be obliged to produce one that attaches also 
a roller mill, and that will turn the wheat into 
the best new process flour. 

In almost all cases the threshing, of course, 
is not only done by steam, but is done in the 
field. What a step forward this is from the 
time when a small farmer spent all his winter’s 
time, or a large part of it, in pounding out a 
small crop with a flail or two in the barn. 
Horace Greeley used to tell me that plowing 
would eventually be done by steam everywhere. 
If it shall ever be, the easiest and most natura} 
place in which to begin this innovation will be 
Dakota. But, as the case is now, the winter 
time is the farmer’s long holiday. He is not 
the slave to a milk-can or, to butter and cheese, 
the work connected with which never ends. 
He feeds his horses and one cow, perhaps, with- 
out much toil; and waters them in the barn, 
or very near the stable door. His nearest 
neighbor may live a mile away; but the winter 
is made social by parties and visits to an extent 
that an outsider would not imagine. 

Although wheat is the main Dakota crop, 
and its ** No. 1 Land” is sought for by millers 
far away, to mix with the softer varieties, re- 
cent statistics show a great increase, as well in 
the acreage to barley, corn, oats and flax. A 
reference to Governor Pierce’s recent report on 
this head, made to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, will furnish instructive reading ; but we 
do not need to reproduce figures with which the 
readers of the INDEPENDENT are already familiar. 

One of the advantages of farming here, to 


which I have not alluded, is the easy absence of 
fertilizers. There is no heavy transportation of 
manure. Even the farm-yard product is not 
considered or saved. The virgin soil does it 
all. Where fertilization has been tried, or is 
accidental, it only results, I am told, in a 
heavier weight of straw, and the growing grain 
lodges in consequence. The vegetables grown 
here are as fine as I have ever seen. Potatoes 
are generally fine and large, often weighing two 
or three pounds apiece, and perfect to the center 
nevertheless, 1 have seen beets from fifteen to 
twenty-two pounds in weight, and common 
field turnip (steep-leaf) that weighed twelve 
pounds. or are these rare exceptions. I was 
not present in time to eat Dakota strawberries, 
but the celery and fall vegetables generally pro- 
duced here are not second to the best in any 
market. In Northern Dakota, I saw some fine 
blooded cattle of the must approved kinds for beef; 
and there are a number of stock farms already 
established that will, Ido not doubt, be heard 
from in the future. 

Governor Pierce says, in his report, that the 
death rate in the territory is only ‘5.45 to the 
1,000,” which he calls *‘the smallest in the 
United States” ; and it is not difficult to believe 
that this health showing is correct. 


WARBBEN, Brown Co.,, DAK. 


CURING HAMS. 


A SouTrHERN correspondent of the Spiril of 
the Farm gives the following receipt for what 
are known as the Fernvale hams: Have good 
fat hogs. Cut out as soon as the animal heat 
is out of the hog. Cut the hams round, trim 
off the surplus fat and the bones at the butt 
end and on the side, making the ham smooth. 
Cut the foot off just above the joint. Then the 
ham is ready for salt. Rub on the hock end 
and the fleshy part of the ham one measured 
teaspoonful of saltpeter. The main object of 
this article is to give the meat a fine pink color. 
If more than the above amount is put on it 
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makes the meat red and brittle. Have your 
salt well mixed with pod red pepper, and one 
teaspoonful of cayenne pepper to the ham. 
Mave it well rubbed with this mixture of salt 
and pepper. The pepper hardens and flavors 
the meat. When the hams are ready, pack 
them closely, air-tight, on the platform; next 
pack on top of the hams the shoulders and 
jowls, then top off the bulk with the sides. 
Do not disturb the bulk under three weeks and 
not longer than four weeks. Then break up 
the bulk and wash and wipe off the ham nicely 
with hot pepper teas ; then hang up and smoke ; 
and when smoked to your liking, take a paper 
bag, the right size, and run it up over the ham 
as it hangs, and tie closely around the string 
that holds the ham. Moderately cold weather 
for slaughtering hogs is better than cold, freez- 
ing weather. The freezing of pork is detrimen- 
tal. All that is necessary in temperature is 
for it to be sufficiently cold to expel the animal 
heat. 





HOW TO CUT LILIES. 


Tue usual practice, in cutting flowers of lil- 
lies for in-door decorations, is to select blooms 
that are fully developed, and it it surprising 
cultivators should not long since have discov- 
ered that the expanded blooms are the least de- 
sirable of all. 

The suggestion I have to make is that the 
flowers be cut before they are expanded, and be 
arranged where they are to remain, that there 
be no necessity for handling them after they 
areopen. If they have simply to be cut and 
taken 1n-doors, those of which the segments are 
beginning to part at the points should be se- 
lected. Butif they have to be sent a long dis- 
tance by parcels, post or rail, buds should be 
selected that have attained their full size, but 
without showing any signs of opening. They 
should be cut from the main stem with as great 
a length of stalk as possible, and be at once 
putin water or have a little damp moss wrapped 
round the base of the stalk, according to whether 
they are to be used immediately for decorative 
purposes or are sent any distance. It may be 
useful to state, that those cut as the segments 
are beginning to unfold, will expand in the 
course of the day following, whilst the full- 
grown buds will not attain full development 
antil the second day. When they have to be 
sent any distance, cutting lilies in the bud 
state isa manifest advantage; for a large num- 
ber can be packed in a small box and dispatched 
with the full assurance of their reaching their 
destination with perfect safety.— Vick’s Maga- 
zine, 


. 


NELLY’S RECEIPT FOR INDIAN 
CAKE. 


(x tell you uow what { can make (and I am 
ten years old) ; 


It is a lovely Indian cake, just sp kndid to be 
hold! 


«« The children cry for it,’’ you know, because it 

is so good. 

They think it’s even nicer than my mother’s 
** Angel Food.” 

And our little darling baby—Oh ! she does like 
it so !— 

She eats it with the real cow’s (not milkman’s) 
milk, Oh, no, 

And I will tell you how to make it good, be- 
cause I think 

That you'll be glad to have it plainly told in 
printer’s ink. 





You mix a pint of sweet corn meal dry, with 
as much of flour, 

And don’t forget the salt. Of course there’s 
plenty in the store. 

A ws of —. if you like to have it nice aud 


Thongh le leas for those who do not think that 
sugar’s fit to eat. 

But papa (and he knows a lot) declares that 
people should 

Be sweetened fhrough and through at times, to 
keep them kind and good. 

Your cream of tartar you must use, of level 
spoonfuls, two. 

Of soda only one, and then the next thing 
you must do 

Is this, to stir it in sweet milk, with two eggs 


eh as day 
And a tablespoonful butter, melted (but not 
ali away), 
Then stir it just about as thick as you make 
mush, and see 
If you and all your family do not at once 


agree 
That it is just delicious! If not, I’m very sure 
That you must hws dyspepsia which it is so 
hard to c 
And I'd pity ng in }7ed, for the dreadful 
pain and ache 
But more than all because you could not eat 
this lovely cake. 
—C. H. Tuayer, in “Good Housekeepnig.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 








W. C. WILSON, Florist. 


45 W. 14th Street, N. Y. City. 
Choice cut Flowers 


and Rare Exotic Plants. 
saauken attended to. and arranged in the 
it artistic at rates. 





DR. W. SCHOONOVER’S 


OPINION OF 


THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE. 
No. 142 East 34th St. 


New Yor«, Jan, 3d, 1835, 
ToTHE MEDICAL D1necton 0: OF THE COLUMBIAN IN- 
“hear Doctor: Ib ot oe gir], 18 
ar ave just seen a young gir eare 
of age, who has  & ma from the effects of 
Rheumatism since was fives e years old. She‘has not 
been able to 2 walk x pce es | fa’ ve oar 
ears ago. eis a an ntelligen girl, well- 
developed in body ands chest, but her limbs are much 
t earn mmend ber to the Colum- 
dian Institute tor the ¢ ure of Chronic Diseases, as I 
believe it is the only place A which she can obtain all 
the advantages > g for the efficient and suc- 
cessf case. I consider this a des- 
I “> case, but honestly believe you can cure her. 
W. ScHOON OVER, M 682 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


BUY 2 WRINGER te 


ao a THE 


= U ABOR. 
URCHASE GEAR 


“@4U Saves half the labor of 
other —— and costs 
but little more 


EMPIRE Ti te NOT Clothes 


Solid White The Glo othes 
4 aa Wears Longest.-@a 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Mention this paper. 
















Send for price list of our elegant Swell Body and 
Bracke tFront Pontlind Cutters, White Hickory Gears, 
Swells Trimmed with Crimson Moquette. Portlands 
with English Broadcloth, “ Olive Green,” Can fur- 
nish leather or rubber tops for Portland. A beautiful 
* patty” job. Address, 

WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Waterloo. N. Y. 


THE FA R M 
OLE FOR S100 SHARE Ax 
with modern ideas. 40 cts. per year. “ Ow (0 P-op- 





small 35 cts. F 
Guide ‘Pruniw Knife, 75 cts. Allf 
E FARM GUIDE, 23 Park Noose York. 


EAFN ES its CAUSES ard CURE, oe one 
who was deat swene -eight 
Treated by most of the noted s ape of the ya 

months, 





with no benefit. Cured himse: 
and ques & then hundreds of > b Ld process. 
simple and successfvl home treatment. Ad- 





8. PAGE. 128 East 26th St., New York City. 


The t, Si and C! Balt 
e. as RE ia 
‘ket. nt Everywhere. t amgned 
at Buffalo in 1867, securing 26 of the 30 t 
L utter best by the j It ally 
ana Unecee Wachange’ tt grentiy tclurmohed at 
s gran um a 
the Milwaukee Grand a Das nd in 1683 
taking ail the: val on. Premiums eer enee 
but one o ome its rival on yz! and w winning 46 
89 ae ii the 


of 89 premi = over & forest — 
WINNING Saw’ ae is “Amer 


shoald be proud of it 
AMERIC DAL 
VK Oe i a % "i MERICAN y 


J W. BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . . 82 00 
The same, in Artist’s Proof, signed ‘ana ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 








THE INDIANA FARMER 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 
Indianopolis, Ind. 
ONLY $1.00 PER YEAR. 


The Best Exponent of Agriculture 


IN THE 


GREAT CONTRAL WENT. 


Besides a thorough discussion of all Agricultural and 
Live Stock Topics. THE FARMER is the only agricul- 
tura} journal having a thoroughly organized 


BUREAU OF CROP REPORTERS, 
In the Central Western States, 


During the past several years its reports on condition 
of Crops, Live Stock, etc., have made it a GREAT 
FAVORITE among those desiring to be kept posted 
on these subjects. Address, 


INDIANA FARMER CO., 
34 East Market Street. Indianapolis, Ind, 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Taz InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 


+wanty-five cents aanh) «6h nanel nrine ie #7 SO 











3 BOOKS 


most wonderfal success. Horse. 


250,000 Copies Sold. 


that everything in it is of 


FREE! 3 


New, Bright, Valuable, Sensible Books Actually Given Away ! 


The Books are Large Volumes, Averaging about 250 Pages Each, and are Printed 
with Nice, Clear Type on Beautiful White Paper and are 
well bound in Heavy Paper Covers. 


THE HOUSEKEEPERS’ NEW ‘HANDY HORSE BOOK 
C 0 0 K B 0 0 K A complete manual for POULTRY BOOK 
horsemen, embracing How to ' 


Breed, Buy, Train, Use, Feed, 
Is a Cook Book that has had a Drive, aad thaw’ to hile a 


THE COMPLETE 


Tegetmeier’s Improved. For 


It alsogivesthesymp-| Many years Tegetmeier’s 
toms, cnmess ons cures , < - Poultry Book has been the 
nown horse diseases. 8 hi 
: to nie an i invaluable when horses are standard, but its price, which 
sc ye, @ | attacked with diseases requir- | is mime dollars, has placed it 


use, easily understood and of 
— help to old as well as a 
ity to new housekeep- 

ry 20,000 Choice Rec 
were received from every State 
in the United States, all were 
carefully examined and 
of the Very Best were 
Chosen. 

It tells how to make all 


 ) 





kinds of Bread, Biscuit, Rolls, 
Waffles, Fritters, Puddings, 


Sauces, Salads, Soups, Pre- 
serv es,Jel lies, Desserts,Creams, 
Pickles, Beverages, Soda Wa- 
ter, Lemonade, hocolate, Cof- 
fee, Tea, ¢ ‘andies, Butter, etc.; 

also how to cook all kinds of 
Meats, Fish, Oysters, Eggs, 


gives many Practical Sugges- 


of the utmost importance to 
every housekeeper. In short, | 


ractical Cook Book thatevery 
housekeeper should have. 


Grains and Vegetables. Italso | 





Pastry, Pies, Dumplings, Tarts, | 


tions on a variety of subjects | 


THE 3 BOOKS WILL BE SENT FREE 3? 


ing prompt attention, and in 
districts remote from veterin- 
ary surgeons, because it ena- 
bles any one to doctor their 
own horse. It containsa large 
number of illustrations. No 
one who owns or uses a horse 
should fail to have a copy of 
this book. 





The veterinary < dey artment 
was edited by Dr. A. T. Wilson, 
who has been in active prac- 
tice for fifty years. More than 
250 topics are indexed; among 
them are Plans for Stables, 
Cafe and Managementof — 
Breeding, Control of Sex, / Ar 
as shown by Body and Teet 
Appetite, Bots, Colic, Cough, 
Cramps, Cribbing, Curb Dis- 
temper, Blindness, Food and 
Drink, ee omen Rheu- 
matism. Rupture, Worms 


it is just the complete and | Sprain, Ringbone, Spavin, and 


over 200 other subjects of great 
value to all owners of horses. 





all others in circulation an 


ANDY H 


Address all orders to 








handsomest, best, and chea ~ | 


A Club of 6 


est agric 
influence. FAR 
and at every fireside. It will amuse, 
household; is a welcome visitor in every 
and ~ worth ne — journals bawenwy ei I 
any locality subscriptions increase very rapidly. 
the mhllehers offer to — Ta! free the three books HOUSEKEEPERS’ NEW COOK 
E BOOK, and COMPLETE POULTRY BOOK to any one 
sending 65 cents for one youre subscription to Farm and Fireside. 











beyond the reach of most peo- 
ple. We have improved this 
great book, and reproduce it 
in this form so that the masses 
can now get it for almost 





nothing. It suits at once the 
plain poulterer, who must 
make the business pay, and 
the chicken fancier, whose 
taste is for gay plumage and 
strange, bright birds. This 
edition has the same illustra- 
tions as by page without 
colors. Anyone wishing in- 
formation regarding Tur ne 
Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 

eons, ete., can find ev ersthing 
needed in the Conese Poul- 
try Book. Hundreds of topics 
are treated in this work, which 
embraces every subject in re- 
gard to the feathered tribe. 


yy mail, postpaid, toany one contiog 
cents for one year’s subscription 
to Farm and Fireside. 


of the above will be sent on receipt of $3.25, the price of 5. 
Get 5 others to subscribe and get 
subscription to Farm and Fireside free for yourself. 


FARM AND FIRESIDE 


Isa large 16-page, mr journal, published twice a month at Sprin eid, ¢ Ohio. It is the 
ultural oud home journal in the 
AND FIRESIDE ne ould be on every farm 
interest, pF A and instruct every member of the 
family, gives a greater amount of reading matter, 
ht times as much. When once Known in 
n order to introduce it where not known, 


books and one year’s 


ted States, leading 


MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers, Springfield, Ohio. 





Ritchie, the Engraver. . oo 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES 

Size, 26x40... 200 
The Same, in Artist’s ‘Proof, ‘signea by A. . 

Ritchie, the Engraver. . re FL 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. ‘Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 

GlBO, IGE... cccccccecccescce aajecsdocbsepcepecs 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16x20.............. 10 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.......... ..... 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 
360 pages, Price.. 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN.” 1 "Bound ‘in 
Cloth. 190 pages.. é obs = 50 
Orders, with the cash i losed . tobes to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che | Independent 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


co 














PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

32 Numbers (postage £EOED.. ccccccccccccces -+--83 UO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free., +» 225 
26 ” Ga +  eeacacenteeee 150 
17 ° (4 mos.) ©. eeecdeioeadnaest 100 
13 (3 mos.), ” (tame ae 
4 . (1 month), 7 Geeeeeaseeesrses «a 
2 7 (2 weeks), Y | pegetsenettereie 20 
1 Number ( week), ; emia 10 
One subscription two years.................see00e 5 00 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 

one remittance. . 5 00 
One subscription with ‘two NEW subscribers, ‘in 

one remittance. . +. 700 
One subscription three ‘Years... 700 





One subscription with three NEW "subscribers, 

ee Se SI oi iodsontencenrelhcateicecent: 8 50 
One subscription four years.. 8 
One subscription with four NEW ‘subscribers, in 


One remittance, .......c...cccces pees éves peedeceys 10 00 
One subscription five years... --1000 
Apy number over five at the came rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamys. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enday the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

2 Make all remittances payable to the order of Tu» 
INDEPENDENT. 

Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina yng LETTER. The pres. 


| ate 
the 
~ petaticr of their subseriptio tons, mn gnich i it] Eeend 


, and tor renew Ge or three 
tod expiration, 80 that no loss reeks previous may 





low paper, hich change is 

made CY , yk or sccond week after the mi cu ey 
recei en & postage stamp is rece! 

i loeart, SAMPSON sent by al N pm ia 4 

are our our Agents in I in London to receive subecttotons 


“sles THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
18865. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THE INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
pip erent ae oeefDC, | b TLIO, ....--coccse eoee 
Sne® (tree magni 700. Hae gue month). ‘eee 
“ (twelve “ )60c, 3 


i 
“4 





e 
Frvanciuat NOrTIces........ Two DOLLARS PEB AGaTs 


RE L1G10Us NorTIcEs......... eooges CBANTS A 
oj deepen setae 
rye may be in advance 
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Anefficient yet 
mild detergent with- 
out any of the objec- 
tionable _ properties 
of ordinary soaps, is 
what recommends the 
Ivory to intelligent 
and _ discriminating 
people. Its cheap- 
ness brings it within 
the reach of every 
one. 


Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap will be 
sent to any one who cannot get it of their grocer, if 
six two-cen‘ stamps, to Pay postage, are sent to Procter 
& Gamble, Cincinnati ease ‘mention this paper. 


NO. 1 SUIT 












. 
Hy Terry, 862 
« Plush, 68 
« 
by waitin 
& S. C. 
e SMALL 
§ & CO. 
S Boston, 
_ Mass. 
J.C0.T OD DD, 
Manufacturer. 
Flax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, Oakum 
and Bagging’ Machinery, Steam 
Engines, Boilers, &c. Sole Agent 
ter Mayher's New Acme Steam 


Engine and Force Pump Com- 
bined. Also owner and exclusive 
manufacturer of 
THE NEW BAXTER PATENT 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE. 


These Engines are admirably 
adapted to all kindsof light power 
tordriving printing presses, pump- 
ing water, sawing wood, grinding 


iindso ae Be co . WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL 

cal, Dpsponee ona ae furnished ISTHE BEST FOR ‘ave Manufact 
HORSE POWERS)? HORSE FOWEE. LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING | aera ee eae ee earn. 
2 HORSE POWER.. 245) 5 HORSE POWER..... 420 







teaching all the sti:ches; 
OUR MAMMO 


1 beok on 


edged and other braids. 
seript 


clover design, 7x11, 25c.; 
25c.; 1 stork and 1 large 
for i: udies bag, 10c. 3 
rod, 6x11, 25c. 
wreath for hat crown, 15. ; 
and 1 new disk patiern, 20c. 
ferns, fur end 
daisies, 20c.; 


crazy patchwork, &c., 
FOUR 


PIECES OF STAMPING DONE 
OUTFIT. 


Extra and Special.— 


which we sell singly at 35cts. 
and what mate oli and stitches t» use 


$1.50 OUTFIT 
$3.00 EXTRA PATTERNS, 
S125 sesreritep ore ne 


KNOWLEDGE OF PAINTING NECESSARY. 


in a 1cat box and express paid, for Only $1.25. 


price, 25 cts. Book of 
Telis what colors to use; describes 70 flowers: 
stitches added; price reduced to 15 cents. 
TO CROTCHET,” choice patterns, licts. 
“HOW TO KNIT.” elegant illustrations, 25cts. 
price Licts., or all these books for $1.00. 


Book. 
will be sent FREE “= ever 
b tee | BOOK OFFE 

Book and Outfit Offer! 


EVERYTHING mentioned in 


order. 


lion of designs :—} sct of initials for towels, hat ribbons, &c. 
50c.; 2 large outlines for tidies, (25 
inches wide, for end of table scarf, 250.; 


1 desigu for thermometer case, 
1 Martha Washington geranium for plush petals, 6x10, 25c.; 
1 design for top of umbrella DC .3 
; 1 tidy design, owl's on a tree 
of table scart, lic. ; 
18 other designs of ros 
o Png pn bee «+ (worth 10c, to Lic 
of patterns alone ° 
AT THE STORES WILL COST AS M 
With this outfit you can stamp thousands of ar icles for yourself or others. 
Our New Supplement to Catalogue se sent separate for 10cts., or Mammoth Catalogue complete, bets. 
10 cents extra we will send the above outfit and include our 
—~—~—new edition of *‘Kensington Embroidery and the Colors of Flowers,” 
This noo — the L- —] colors to use for all the different parts of each flower 


in workin 
SPEC TAL OFFER, 

dollar outfit with thee NEW DOLLAR = 
§ above, making 82 choice patterns for o 
For $3 we will send our ites outfit com- 
ylete, and $3.00 worth ot EXTRA 
ERNS of your own selection. 
R KENSINGTON PAINTING. 
branch of fancy work is very fascinati »g; by this process ladies can do the most 
velvet or other 
No teacher is needed, 
PATTERNS OF ELEGANT DESIGNS, With instructions ; 
Send for description of Oil Painting outfit. 
¢@T. E. PARKER can give more for the money Mian any oneelse, because he is THE 
ONLY ONE WHO IMPORTS AND MAKES ALL HIS OWN GOODS._243 


BOOKS ON FANCY WORK. 


“KENSINGTON AND LUSTRE PAINTING,” 
Teaches how to do the work. NO OTHER TEACHER 185 NEEDED, 
“THE COLORS OF FLOWERS.” 
a_book every lady needs; price, 
Book of 150 ornamental stitches for “CRAZY PATCHWORK,” 
Book of cross stitch designs, 25cts. 

“DRAWN WORK,” beautiful designs, 
“KNITTY 
Send us ten or more names of your friends \ 
interested in fancy work, and we will send you FREE, our FANCY BRAID AND CROTCHET \ 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of materials and descriptive catalogue of books \ 


3 1—We will send each of the books mentioned, 


3 For Steaming Designs for Em. 
broidery and Painting. The 
a and Best Outfit ever 


DOLLAR STAMPING NG OUTFIT, 


$7.00 for what we Orter tor $1.00, 


+ SEE WHAT IT CONTAINS: 
yA ELEGANT DESIGNS AND ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET, 


One Tidy all stamped, with silk to wert a 
doirg the stamping, with 


od. More Patterns than 

any other. Patterns 
and Better Designed. 
THEY ARE ALL NEW. 


Larger 


1 book of instructions aor 
yowder pad, &c.; 1 book of lessons in Embroidery, 
of 150 ornamental stitches for Crazy Patchwork: 


H ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Stamping Patterns, and the 

1886 Ley “4 plement of ov er 80 pages of new designs. 
nitting and Crotcheting, very choice designs and explicit directions, and a 

% FANCY BRAID AND CROCHET BOOK, teaching how to make edgings with feather 


We also give with eac outfit: 


worth 
design for tinsel embroidery, 5 
1 tidy ‘design for ribbon work, 20c.; 1 large 
and 1 lar ge thistle, 6x7, for Kensington painting, 
butterfly, for lustre nainting, 25c.; 1 pansy design 
de. l elegant spray of golden- 
1 half 
<2 ‘spider's web, 
; 1 vine of daisies and 
1 wi fe braiding pattern, 25c.; 1 large bunch of 
. clematis, autumn leaves, wheat, bachelor’s- 
each) $1.90; 10 small sprigs and figures for 
$6.67. All above sent for L 
UCH AS THIS WHOL E 





each) 50c. 






We will send the 35 patterns of the 1885 
TFIT, described 
y $1.50. 














PAT- 


This delightful new 


materials. NO PREVIOUS 
The outfit contains 10 
Wicdsor & Newton's paints. Put up 


revised edition. 


35 cts. 
revised edition; new 


ets. 


TING AND CROTCHETING,” 


rice $1.95, for $1.00. 


—We will send our new 1885 outfit, and all the books above for 1.75. 


this Advertisement for 
RKER, Lynn, Mass. 





STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by 
all Stationers. 








and best Australian wool. 
beauty and regularity of finish. 







nished Board 
of black. 








They are always the same 
and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. N 


,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. 


STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable - on the market, 
ou can easily distir 






They are made of the finest silk 
anguish them by their softness and 
in quality, weight, width, 
one genuine unless rolled ona ** Var- 
They are dyed in two standard shades 


THE DUNNING | 


PATENT WROUGET-IROW BOILER, 





POWDER 


ee Pure. 








SPOOL 





LeBOSQUET 


TEAM 


Combining the Latest Improveinents. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 





TING 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware ot [mitations: 


~iONLY 





Panis EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 





J, CURLEY, 








238, 240, 242,244 STATE ST., AND 60, 62, 64, 66, AND 63 
BOERUM PLACE, BROOKLYN. 
We have a large and complete assortment 
of strictly first-class Carriages for Fall 
and Winter use, comprising all of the lat- | 
est designs in light and heavy vehicles, 


Send for desc vipsve, cue ulars. Address, 
APOD, Paterson, N. J., 
_Or 36 Dey st. New York 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Centra) 








STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibiticn, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: - Bleinway Hall, New York, 


Type Setting,eto. 
Y¥. Printed direc- 
on For business, 

ome use, Or money 
making. For old or 
young. Send 2 stamps 
for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Paper, Cards, &c. 
to the factory. KELSEY 
& CO. Meriden, Conn, 













INVENTION 
OF THE AGE, 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS. 


75 Cents per ome 22 cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail, 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
8. W.Cor. 12th and Barket Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





URS.. _SE SEALSKIN GARMENTS, NEWEST 
F *atyles. ray F ann manufacture, from selected 
Alaska ekins, London dressed, at lowest prices. I 
make to measure without extra charge or deposit. 
When you want a choice garment, come and see me, 
andsave both money and Annoyance Kemember I 
uarantee every article I se 
B Manufac tures, 


. 214 Broadway. 





Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 


New York Office: 40 COURTLANDT STREET. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 
price-list. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


- B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and pers 
sous building. 


Meatioa The Independent. 





Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcoz & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


HENLEY’ 8 MONARCH FENCE MACHINE PATENTED. 
The only 
practical ma- 
chine in use 
which makes 
the fence in 
the field, 





Machine is 
made of the 
best materi- 
als, Mention 
this paper. 

M.C, HENLEY, Richmond, Ind, _ 


> Shaw, Aplin & Co 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
BOSTON. 







Bstablished 1780. 


Bend for Catalogus. 


A LARGE VARIETY OF 
SILVER, [VORY-MOUNTED AND 
NATURAL 
WALKING CANES. 
If you want to buy a cane 
Cal) on COX, in Maiden Lane. 





GOLD, 





NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE. 


W.& B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN, 
al uy pope ee - 
i) e r 
197 Lake St., "Chicago ork, - 
MANUF. ACTURERS OF 
PUMPS. 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
syasente, Street Washers, 










Worxs FOUNDED IN 1832. 


1873; and Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, 1876. 





PAGES 





L 


D GLUE 






fut. nae nea 
es by Ma: Mason lami in Ore 





— PUMPS FUMES 


Latest Improved, Cheapest and 
Best Fiela’s Orchard, Household, 
and Well Force Pump 8, Pitcher 
Spout Pumps, Tube Well 

1, and Windmill 
wens for Catalogue, 
depth of well. Purchase none ex- 
cept Field's Pumps Address 


Field’s Force-Pump (Co., 
Lockport, N.Y. 








which we are offering at moderate prices. 





y ¥ 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Toul, Workmanship and Durability. 


E & CO., 


Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 


Nos. 204 sane a a West Baltimore Street, 





THE WONDERFUL 


>) MADE ONLY BY THE : 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. 

+! HARTFORD,CONN. 3+ 
FOR SALE BY ALL FURNITURE DEALERS. 


Do You Sleep 








SOUPS. 
STEAKS.CHOPS. 
MEATS.ETC. 


FISH. 

















THE INDEPENDENT PRESS BYR 4ND VB ROSE STREBT. 





XUM 


